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THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

Russell Cecil. 

"Having your conversation honest among the Gentiles; that, whereas they 
speak against you as evildoers, they may by your good works, which they shall 
behold, glorify God in the day of visitation." 1 Pet. 2:12. 

"For so is the will of God, that with well doing, ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men." 1 Pet. 2:15. 

"Neither as being lords over God's heritage, but being ensamples to the 
flock." 1 Pet. 5:3. 

I wish to speak to you this morning, brethren, on The Power 
of Christian Character. Observe that I emphasize Christian. 
A good character, in the ordinary sense as understood by the 
world, is a valuable possession, the reputation for which at least 
all men appreciate and desire, but a Christian character is a 
rarer possession and is of priceless value to the Church and the 
world. This is the character which the Christian should culti- 
vate by reason of his relation to Christ and under the tuition of 
the Word and Spirit of God. It is the result of the process of 
sanctification which begins with conversion and continues to 
the end, until the Christian is made like unto his Lord. 

I have selected three passages suggesting different aspects of 
the subject, and indicating successive steps in the discussion. 
Taken together, I think you will see how they represent the 
tremendous significance and weight of Christian character in 
the work of the kingdom of God on earth. They are like 
splendid jewels strung upon a golden thread, the thread repre- 
senting Christian character, and the jewels representing such 
special manifestations of it as are denoted in these three passages. 
The unity of the subject will appear as we proceed with the 
discussion. 
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At the time of the writing of this epistle, the disciples of Christ, 
scattered abroad throughout the various provinces of Asia 
Minor, to whom the epistle is addressed, were being subjected 
to much suffering through misrepresentation and persecution. 
The apostle Peter is endeavoring to encourage them, and in 
doing this he dwells upon the kind of life they should live. A 
holy Christian character would be their best defense and their 
most effective weapon in the terrible warfare in which they 
were engaged. As he viewed various aspects of the struggle 
and the interests of the work which they were endeavoring to 
do, their character as Christians seemed to him to be always on 
trial. 

I. 

Observe first the evangelistic power of Christian character. 
This thought is suggested by the first passage. The apostle 
exhorts his readers to purity and integrity of life among the 
Gentiles, that '*they may by your good works, which they shall 
behold, glorify God in the day of visitation." Of course this 
doctrine is not peculiar to Peter. It is beautifully expressed 
in that famous passage from our Lord's Sermon on the Mount: 
"Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.'' It 
also appears in those well known words of the apostle Paul in 
the epistle to the Philippians: '*Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings; that ye may be blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world; holding forth the word of life." 

Christian character exerts its evangelistic power — that is, 
its power which makes for the evangelization of the world — 
in two ways: first in the edification of the saints, and second, 
in the conversion of sinners. 

The influence of a pure and holy character upon one's fellow- 
Christians is incalculable. It means so much for one Christian 
to see another Christian waging a successful warfare against 
evil. Are you not depressed by the weak and faltering brother 
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who is continually falling before temptation and about whose 
spiritual life there is always an element of doubt, while you are 
encouraged by the strong and vigorous one who sets his face 
like flint against sin and bravely presses on in the conflict 
whatever the odds against him? The man of genuine Christian 
character is a demonstration to you that the thing can be done. 
The ideality of a holy life is realized in him. It no longer seems 
to be an impossibility to gain the mastery over the naturally 
evil dispositions of the flesh, and you are encouraged to press 
on "in the good fight of faith and to lay hold on eternal life." 
Such a character is also an encouragement to those believers 
who are burdened with sorrow. If a brother laden with heavy 
sorrows like your own, bears them bravely and lightly, and 
comes trudging by you with a song and a smile, you are en- 
couraged to take a new grip upon your own, and continue your 
march undismayed by their weight and by the length of the 
way before you. But some professing Christians instead of 
bearing their own burdens cheerfully and helping others, de- 
liberately unload as much as possible upon every one they meet. 
Instead of lightening the sorrows of others, they distribute 
their own among their friends. Of course the best of people 
sometimes need and crave Christian sympathy and ought to 
have it, but it is not the Christian spirit of which I am speaking 
today for one to scatter his troubles wherever he goes and 
make his friends dread to meet him. On the contrary, it is 
to bear your own burdens cheerfully and remember that *'each 
heart knows its own bitterness." This same character is a 
stimulus to service in others. The idler in the vineyard is 
a disadvantage, but the faithful worker is a great blessing. 
The first is a hinderer, but the second is a helper. We all 
belong to one class or the other ; we are either hinderers or helpers. 
We either contribute to the advance of the kingdom of God, or we 
retard its progress. The faithful and fruitful disciple not only 
does his own portion of the work, but by his example he incites 
others to greater exertions. 

Many an humble Christian with few gifts of the striking 
kind, but who has maintained a holy walk and conversation 
among his fellows, has borne his own troubles with patience 
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and fortitude, and has been zealous in good works, has been 
truly an evangelistic power in the world because of the beneficial 
influence which he has exerted upon his fellow disciples. But 
such an influence does not stop there. It is a most powerful 
active agency for bringing men to Christ. Those who see 
your good works are led to glorify God in the day of visitation. 
It was said of Barnabas that ''he was a good man and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith ; and much people was added unto 
the Lord.*' Paul speaks of the disciples of Christ as ** epistles 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God," 
"known and read of all men.** The people of the world as a 
rule receive their impression of the Christian religion from 
their contact with and knowledge of Christian people. They 
may not read the word of God, but they do read the lives of 
those who believe it and claim to live by it. They may not 
attend church themselves, but they give strict attention to 
the daily conduct of those who are members of the church ; and 
what Christians are, they have reason to believe, they are 
made to be by the moulding influence of the religion which 
they profess. Our Lord teaches the same lesson as the apostle 
Paul, when he says in one of his parables, "The good seed are 
the children of the kingdom." In other words, when the word 
of God which is the good seed of truth, is planted in the hearts 
of men and bears fruit in their lives, it becomes a most effective 
means for the propagation of the kingdom. There is a very 
true sense in which the sincere Christian of holy and consecrated 
life and purpose is the word of God incarnate. The Christian 
is truth vitalized, arrayed in flesh and blood, in tangible visible 
form. He appeals to the unbeliever in a stronger way than 
trust in the abstract. There is no influence in this world equal 
to that of saintly men and women for rebuking sin and for 
subduing rebellious souls. The world after all lays great store 
by its good people, and there is nothing that so shocks its moral 
sense and shakes its faith in God and truth as the discovery 
of moral delinquency in some one upon whom it has been ac- 
customed to look as a paragon of excellence. 

The obligation resting upon every Christian is to be a good 
man or a good woman. If you are a Christian, that means that 
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you are to be an evangelistic force in the world, and you can 
not become such a force without consecration. You are "chosen 
of God in Christ to be holy and without blame before him in 
love." You are to be ** blameless and harmless, the sons of 
God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the world." You 
are to keep the light of God's love and spirit within you burning 
like the keeper of a light-house upon some dangerous coast. 
The light in the light-house does not go after men who are 
struggling amid the dark and rolling billows of the deep, but 
it shines, and by its shining it warns men of danger and it directs 
them how to go. Let the light within you so shine that men 
may glorify God. You may not be able to teach them how to 
get rich, or to become great and powerful, and that matters 
not; but what a wonderful thing it is to teach men to glorify 
God in the day of his visitation! God help us all to do that 
for his own sake ! 

II. 

Observe next the apologetic power of Christian character. 
This thought is suggested by the second passage. '*For so is 
the will of God, that with well doing ye may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men." 

Much adverse criticism of the church of Christ and of Christian 
people arises from ignorance. This was a notorious fact in the 
early church. Dreadful stories were circulated about the 
faith and life of the apostles and more humble disciples, based 
upon ignorance. They were accused of worshipping an ass's 
head and of indulging in the grossest forms of immorality. 
These stories were rife among the heathen and few were at 
any pains to inform themselves in regard to the facts. Men 
thought they were justified in saying anything against the Chris- 
tians, and the apostle may have reference to these things when he 
speaks of ** putting to silence the ignorance of foolish men." It 
was in consequence of the gross ignorance of the people in regard 
to the Christians and the prejudices prevailing among the people 
against them, that Nero ventured to accuse them of burning 
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the city of Rome, thus shifting the crime from his own shoulders; 
and then proceeded to organize and carry into execution one of 
the most inhuman of persecutions against them that history 
gives any account of. How could these calumnies be answered? 
The people did not trouble themselves to look for the facts. 
They were at least willing to believe the charges were true 
unless the Christians could disprove them. What should then 
be done? Peter's suggestion was, Let the answer to these 
accusations be the high character and conduct of the Christians 
themselves. This, he said was "The will of God, that by well 
doing, you may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men." 

This is the best answer to all carping criticism of religion. 
It comes from many sources, and sometimes from philoso- 
phers and scholars of great renown, but most of it, now as in 
the olden time, may be called **the ignorance of foolish men." 
It is not the will of God that Christian people should spend 
much time in defensive argument. They are rather to translate 
the faith of Christ and the truth of his word into practical life, 
and let the answer to criticism be an ocular demonstration. 
Let the world judge of the Gospel of Christ by what it does. 
Are Christians made better by their creed? Are people who 
study the Scriptures and claim to practice them, improved in 
disposition and conduct or not? "By their fruits ye shall 
know them." **A good tree bringeth forth good fruit." "Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? The Master 
is willing that his disciples should be judged in this way. He 
urges that it must be done. What is the good of a theory 
that can not be put into practice? What is the advantage of 
an argument ever so convincing to reason if the tree of the Gospel 
fails to produce the right kind of fruit? Men have often argued 
themselves into the belief that under certain conditions they 
would be able to fly through the air; but still the practicability 
of aerial navigation is in process of demonstration. The world 
will not listen seriously to an argument against the Gospel, if 
the believers in it are "blameless and harmless, the sons of God, 
without rebuke in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
among whom they shine as lights in the world." If the Gospel 
makes men purer and happier, more patient and contented 
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with their lot, more loving and self-sacrificing, with higher aims 
and aspirations; if it removes the fear of death and sustains 
them with an unfailing hope of immortal peace and rest; if it 
leads them to regard God as their Father to whose righteous 
rule they are submissive in all things; if in short it does what it 
claims to do; then the criticisms of the world are comparatively 
harmless. They fall to the ground of their own weight and the 
cause is uninjured. 

The church has furnished many apologists for the gospel 
who have written great volumes in defense of its truth, and 
many of these books are valuable. They show what can be said 
in the courts of human reason in advocacy of revealed truth. 
Sacred learning is greatly enriched by them. But after all, 
the best apologists for Christ's Gospel are the Christians them- 
selves. It is not Christian argument, powerful as that has been, 
but Christian character that has perpetuated the life of the 
church through two millenniums of mighty conflict with sin and 
error. It is not because the Gospel can be proved to be true 
by reason that it still lives, but because it has entered into the 
lives of multitudes of men and women and has transformed them. 
It still lives and will continue to live in the characters of those 
who accept it as **the power of God unto the salvation of every 
one that believeth." A holy and consecrated life, devoted to 
the glory of God is the one unanswerable argument to all the 
objections of unbelief to the Gospel. 

III. 

But next I would have you observe the authoritative power 
of Christian character. This is suggested by the third passage 
and conducts us somewhat into a different region. It is ad- 
dressed to the elders of the church and Peter includes himself 
among them with the remark, **I am also an elder." He ex- 
horts the elders, including both teaching and ruling elders, to 
"feed the flock of God * * * taking the oversight thereof 
* * * not as being lords over God's heritage, but being ex- 
samples to the flock." We have spoken of the power of Christian 
character in building up the kingdom both in the edification 
of saints and in the conversion of sinners, and of its power in 
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the defense of the truth. We have now to speak of its power 
in the order and discipline of the church. 

The authority for the control of a church is lodged in the 
Session. That is the ruling body, and all questions of discipline 
must be referred to it. 

The exercise of authority of all kinds calls for much wisdom, 
especially in church affairs. It is often attended with friction 
and creates serious disturbance. People will not readily submit 
to discipline on questions of morals. In civil and military 
affairs they will much more cheerfully recognize authority 
than in the realm of morals, with which the church has to deal. 
Sometimes authority is not exercised enough, and at other times 
too much. Some times it is done injudiciously and other times 
arbitrarily. It is evident that the church sessions had to con- 
tend with all of these difficulties in the early church, and doubt- 
less the authority vested in them was sometimes abused. These 
points were in the a|X)stle's mind when he uttered the words of 
the text, and he urges the elders not to lord it over God's heritage, 
but be ensamples to the flock. 

He thus suggests a wise method to be used in the exercise 
of authority — let them exercise the authority of character. 
No man will dispute the genuine authority of character. If 
the elders were examples to the flock in all godliness and honesty, 
in the practice of all the graces of the Spirit, then no man would 
question their authority. That is to say, if their authority was 
exercised through force of character, it would be generally 
recognized. If they were examples to the flock in holiness 
and righteousness, their conduct would be a reproof to sin and 
an encouragement to godliness, and no man could take exception 
to such authority as that would indicate. 

I hope I make myself understood as to the authority of char- 
acter. General Robert E. Lee's character clothed him with 
authority which when exercised even in the mildest manner, 
those who served under him found it almost impossible to resist. 
We instinctively feel that men of pure and noble character 
have a right to speak, and even when they do not speak the 
world waits upon their actions. What such a man does in 
certain circumstances sometimes gives the cue to a whole 
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community or indeed a whole country. Our Lord when upon 
earth had no ecclesiastical authority, he held no office either 
in Church or State, he was the poorest of the poor, yet his char- 
acter and manner must have produced a most profound impres- 
sion upon those who came in contact with him and heard his 
teaching. At the close of the Sermon on the Mount the evan- 
gelist Matthew makes a very significant remark. He says: 
"The people were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes." Now 
the scribes were really clothed with ecclesiastical authority as 
teachers, they sat in Moses' seat and taught the people the law, 
and yet the people readily detected the difference between the 
formal and technical authority exercised by them as they taught 
from their high seats in the synagogue, and the real divine 
authority of Jesus as he sat upon the mountain side under the 
open canopy of heaven and taught them all the words of this 
life. Theirs was the authority of law, his was the authority 
of character. 

Any Christian, not merely those who hold office in the church- 
any Christian may and should possess this wonderful authority 
of character. If you live near to God you walk among men 
clothed in the royal robes of a king. They recognize your 
right to speak upon high moral themes and they recognize your 
example as commanding imitation. In the good man you have 
the law of God incarnated, the law which there as elsewhere 
demands obedience. 

Observe then when we take a moment's survey of the whole 
subject what a tremendous force Christian character is in the 
dissemination of the truth among men, in the defense of it against 
the attacks of criticism and unbelief, and in the order of dis- 
cipline in the church! It is the most effective sermon either 
for the confirmation and comfort of believers or for the conversion 
of sinners; it is the most unanswerable argument in support 
of "the faith once delivered to the saints." And it is the most 
highly respected and irresistible form in which authority can 
manifest itself. Of all the possessions that be within the reach 
of human possibility in this life there is nothing to be compared 
to the value and power of Christian character. 
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DR. GIRARDEAU AS A PHILOSOPHER. 

Thornton Whaling. 

I rejoice to hear that the Rev. Dr. G. A. Blackburn is engaged 
in preparing the "Life and Letters*' of the Rev. Dr. John L. 
Girardeau. Dr. Girardeau's life-record and services for the 
Church offers a fine field for a rich, instructive and intensely 
interesting biography. His biographer will be embarrassed 
with the riches of his theme, for Dr. Girardeau was a many- 
sided man, who v/as facile princeps in quite a number of different 
spheres, and who filled a large place in the eye of the Church 
as preacher, theologian, teacher, writer and ecclesiastic. But 
there was one department in which he possessed unsurpassed 
scholarship and in which he showed remarkable gifts, and yet 
for various reasons the Church at large has failed for a time 
to appraise him at his true value in the field of philosophy, 
and in the future when calm, catholic judgments have been 
reached by the general mind of the Church he is destined to 
be rated as a great philosophic thinker, in fact taking high 
rank in the list of the philosophers of the world in our day. 

The reasons for the Church's temporary failure to appraise 
him at his true value as a philosopher are evident. As a flaming, 
eloquent, inspiring preacher, possessed of every gift necessary 
to convince the reason and fire the heart of the |X)pulace, he 
attracted such commanding and general attention as to obscure 
in the public mind for a season, his ix)ssession of those entirely 
different order of gifts which make the philosopher or meta- 
physician. And when the great preacher proved to be a theo- 
logian and teacher of the first order the conclusion was that 
his outfit of gifts and achievements was exhausted; and when 
as an ecclesiastic, debating the most difficult questions under 
the eye of skilful antagonists, he proved one of the most for- 
midable of controversialists, it was scarcely to be suspected 
that the flaming preacher, the learned theologian, the wise 
teacher, the powerful debater would have another order of gifts 
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of a still higher kind and in still higher degree, viz. : the patient 
and penetrating intellect, the protracted induction of many 
particulars, the masterful synthesis which grouped details in 
grand generalizations, the analytic power which resolved the 
most intricate problems into their simplest elements, boldness 
and restraint, daring and balance, all combined in stretching 
the tether of human reason to its utmost limit and yet never 
losing the sanity and poise which overstepped the bounds of 
just reflection or speculation. 

In addition to this, our day is not a metaphysical period. 
For the time being, philosophy is at a discount. The writings 
of Plato, Kant, Cousin and Hamilton are not as widely read 
as a generation or two ago. Science, physical science |X)pu- 
larized, the novel, biography, history made easy by dropping 
the difficult out of sight, the magazine, the newspaper, these 
make the staple of general reading. And even scholars decry 
philosophy and taboo metaphysics as if it were dim cloudland 
beyond the reach of human intelligence. Of course this is a 
temporary and passing phase. It is a sign of essential shallow- 
ness and mental incapacity. The reign of reflection and the 
rights of true science can not be forever disallowed. The time 
will come when knowledge of the phenomenal will not satisfy, 
when the voice of right reason and the deliverances of faith will 
be heard and philosophy will come to the throne. Meantime 
the philosopher, if he has ''fit audience," has also a small one, 
and Dr. Girardeau, though doing a great work in this most 
important field and leaving invaluable philosophic discussions 
behind him (which have since been published), has not yet 
secured the recognition which his merit as a philosopher deserves. 
The season is at hand, the Church today does not appreciate 
as she will tomorrow or the next day, that without philosophy 
there is no theology and without theology there is no religion. 
And when this passing craze for the shallow and the popular 
has passed and the old demand of reason and faith for the real 
and the metaphysical is again respected, the philosopher of the 
Church will receive his rightful crown. 

I venture to add, though treading on delicate ground, and yet 
I may venture as one who disagreed with him on some of the 
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issues involved, that the ecclesiastical controversies which agi- 
tated the Church from 1883 to 1890, for a season prevented 
some minds from impartially and judicially recognizing the 
full merits of Dr. Girardeau. No fault is here imputed to any 
one on this account; it was an inevitable result of the circum- 
stances of the hour. And it has passed or is fast passing away. 
The time must speedily come when the judicial weighing of 
the ''Philosophic Discussions" and the ''Freedom of the Will** 
must procure for their author a higher distinction, I think, 
than any of those merited distinctions already his as preacher, 
theologian, teacher, writer and ecclesiastic, viz.: Our Church 
will decide that he is her greatest philosopher. 

Dr. Girardeau *s stand|X)int is that of the Scotch School of 
Common Sense, though he had that oecumenical acquaintance 
with the history of philosophy which enabled him to ground 
most of the doctrines of that School in the catholic conclusions 
to which the great thinkers of all the ages have come as the 
result of their reflective inquiries. Plato, Aristotle, Philo, 
Kant, Cousin, Jacobi, Fichte, Schilling, Hegel were at his fingers* 
ends as truly as Hamilton, Stewart and Reid. The philosophic 
reflections of Athanasius Origen, Augustine, Calvin, Edwards, 
scattered through their writings had all been mastered by him. 
In short, these names are merely samples recalled by an old 
student*s memory, and the whole field of the world's meta- 
physical thought as far as reduced to writing had passed under 
his studious and thoughtful gaze. Nor was his philosophic 
reading confined to dusty tomes or classic productions, but the 
latest word uttered by any writer of any School had in him an 
instant and critical hearer. For example. Bain, Spencer, 
Fiske, Royce, Bowne, Ladd, James, all were subjected to the 
inspection and review of his searching metaphysical judgment 
and criticism. He belonged to the Scotch School, not because 
he knew no other, but he belonged to the Scotch School because 
he knew all the others and knew that the essential doctrines 
of that School were confirmed by the catholic conclusions of 
the philosophers not of a passing day but of the ages and of the 
world. He was not a slavish or timid adherent of the School of 
Common Sense, for he brought into still clearer explication. 
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subjected to more searching analysis, and set on still more evi- 
dent right relationship to each other, some of the fundamental 
doctrines of this School, and in these respects his chief merit 
as a philosopher is to be found. While not exhausting the 
specifications, I will proceed to mention some of the particulars 
in which Dr. Girardeau has made a distinct advance in his ex- 
position of the philosophy of Common Sense: — 

First. His exposition of consciousness contains distinctly 
new elements of truth as compared with the doctrine upon this 
subject advanced by any of his predecessors in this School. 
Consciousness, perception and immediate knowledge are one 
and the same with Dr. Girardeau. He differs from Reid*s 
view, that we are conscious of the act of perceiving an external 
object but not of the object itself, and he differs from the view 
of Hamilton that we are conscious of the act of perceiving the 
external object. Dr. Girardeau maintaining that the act of per- 
ceiving the external object and the consciousness of that object 
are identical — it is impossible to distinguish between the per- 
ception of an external object and the consciousness of that object. 
In the clear and irrefragable establishment of this position, 
our Southern philosopher has rendered an invaluable service 
to the cause of natural realism as opposed to the theory of 
representative perception in all of its forms of hypothetical 
realism, hypothetical dualism or cosmothetic idealism, for Ham- 
ilton's view that we perceive the external object as distinct 
from the consciousness of that object logically involves the 
doctrine of representative perception though in its most un- 
recognized and sublimated form, especially when it is coupled 
with Hamilton's further view that the external object of per- 
ception is modified by the mind, in fact is itself but a mode of 
the stimulated nervous organism or sensorium. Dr. Girardeau's 
doctrine is necessary in order to save the day for a philosophic 
exposition of the dictum of common sense, as all men naturally 
hold it, that in sense perception we are directly conscious of 
an external object with which we know ourselves to be imme- 
diately in contact. The perceiving act is itself an act of con- 
sciousness, for if not, consciousness can only have a mediate 
knowledge through perception of the external world and the 
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whole doctrine of our immediate consciousness of the reality 
of the material object is surrendered. 

Dr. Girardeau further advances the Scottish philosophy in 
his proof that consciousness is not a generic but a special faculty 
with a catholic relation to all the other faculties. Consciousness 
cannot be the genus under which all the cognitive powers are 
reduced as species, because by its very nature and definition 
consciousness is immediate knowledge, but these are faculties 
of mediate knowledge, as memory, imagination, thought (in 
the narrow sense of conception), and to force these into unity 
would be to rub out that necessary and invaluable distinction 
between immediate and mediate knowledge so vital to philoso- 
phy, theology and religion. In inconsistently holding that all 
forms of cognition are modes of consciousness, and that there- 
fore we really know nothing which we do not immediately know 
the great Scotch philosopher Hamilton laid himself open to 
the charge that the human mind can not know God, the soul, 
substance, cause, those great realities which can only be medi- 
iately known. In unduly elevating the im|X)rtance of immedi- 
ate knowledge and depressing the value of mediate knowledge, 
Hamilton was guilty of a philosophic sin, from which the in- 
sight of Dr. Girardeau would save this School, through the 
doctrine that consciousness or perception, internal and external, 
is the faculty of immediate knowledge, while there are co- 
ordinate faculties of mediate knowledge, the representative, 
the thinking and the believing faculties. The supreme import 
and scientific value of mediate knowledge is a doctrine central 
to any sound philosophy, and Dr. Girardeau gave it a setting 
and a defense, validating it in the forum of right reason in higher 
degree than any of the philosophers of this School, or for that 
matter, any of the current philosophers of the past. The key 
to many of the problems which distress the modern mind and 
perplexes much of so-called modern theologizing is in this evi- 
dently patent but much neglected distinction, whose clear 
recognition can alone reduce to order our theories as to the powers 
and operations of the human reason and enable us to see, for 
example, that though we can not bring God into the field of 
consciousness and therefore immediately know Him, we can. 
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through the synthesis of faith and thought, have a valid though 
mediate knowledge of God, which enables us to say that we really 
know Him. 

Second, Dr. Girardeau's exposition of the philosophic nature . 
of faith is one of his chief contributions to this great science. 
In fact it is impossible to find in the entire history of philoso- 
phic thought so thorough and exhaustive an analysis and dis- 
cussion of the psychology of faith on the one hand and on the 
other of its logical and rational relations to the realm of ontology. 
A much needed service is rendered here which clears up many 
perplexing questions which have for ages afflicted philosophy 
and theology. As to its psychology, faith is one of the mediate 
cognitive powers. In Dr. Girardeau's system, the human 
reason or intellect is the genus distributed into the two species; 
first, immediate knowledge or consciousness or internal and 
external perception and second, mediate knowledge, still further 
distributed into the three co-ordinate faculties, the representa- 
tive, the thinking, the believing. The most important point 
here is to distinguish between the thinking faculty or the power 
of thought and the believing faculty or the power of faith. 
All the other cognitive powers of the soul, including thought, are 
confined within the region of the phenomenal. The knowledge 
which they furnish begins with consciousness in the form of 
perception of our own mental modes or perception of external 
objects; then next the representative faculty in the form either 
of memory or imagination reproduces this perceptive knowledge 
or combines it in new relations or shapes. But no new elements 
can be added, for it is impossible to re-present anything which 
has not been first presented. Then the thinking faculties 
works over in its processes the materials which have been 
furnished by the perceptive or representative faculty, but 
thought cannot transcend the phenomenal realm to which both 
perception and representation are confined, for it builds percepts 
into concepts, it receives the products of the presentative or 
representative power and adds nothing save thought relations 
in creating its own thought products; the human reason is still 
moving in the phenomenal world through the operations of all 
these faculties. But it is the very nature of the believing 
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faculty, of the power of faith to transcend thought or the phe- 
nomenal realm in the apprehension of occalt or transcendental 
realities. This contrast between thought and faith, between 
the thinking and the believing faculty, while both are modes of 
reason received the singular and illumining emphasis it needed 
in Dr. Girardeau's philosophy. Many philosophers fail to 
grasp the distinction between the concepts and abstract notions 
which thought builds and the beliefs and faith- judgments 
which the believing faculty delivers, and hence they grope in 
total darkness before such questions as to the Knowableness or 
Unknowableness of God. Their philosophy makes no provision 
for the reply that while thought can not conceive Him, the 
believing faculty can apprehend and truly know Him. The 
true distinction is not between faith and knowledge, but be- 
tween thought-knowledge and thought- judgments and faith- 
knowledge and faith -judgments. 

These beliefs exist first, in the form of latent aptitudes or 
fundamental laws of belief at the root of the believing faculty, 
and while they furnish the conditions of experience they are 
elicited into formal expression by experience itself. That is, 
the operations of the perceptive, representative, comparative 
or thought faculties furnish the occasions upon which as nec- 
essary and immediate inferences from the data furnished by 
these powers the mind or reason affirms these beliefs or faith- 
judgments, in which new elements of cognition and reality are 
added to the products of the other cognitive powers. Such for 
example are our convictions as to Space, Duration, Substance, 
Cause, Personality and the Infinite. None of these are con- 
cepts or notions built by thought or the elaborative or compara- 
tive faculty, and which therefore can be analyzed into the ele- 
ments out of which they are constructed. They are incon- 
ceivable or incogitable in the sense that the thinking faculty 
did not make them nor can it resolve them into their constituent 
parts; but they are not unknowable or incognoscible, because 
the believing faculty apprehends and knows them. They 
can not be comprehended by thought, but they are affirmed and 
known by faith. 
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If pressed for a definition of faith, Dr. Girardeau would 
answer, that it is intellectual assent grounded upon testimony. 
It therefore discharges a double office; first, it is a voucher for 
the other powers as when for example we perceive an external 
object and therefore immediately know or are conscious of its 
presence, we say we believe in its existence. We do not mean 
that our consciousness or immediate knowledge of the object 
is one with our faith; they are not the same. We know the ob- 
ject through consciousness and this knowledge is buttressed by 
the faith we have in the testimony of our consciousness. Our 
faith sustains this catholic relation to all our cognitic powers, 
presentative, representative, comparative; we know through 
these powers and we know through the faith we have in 
these powers. In other words our faith in the testimony 
of these faculties is a knowledge that these powers in 
their normal activities are trustworthy. Secondly, faith dis- 
charges another office in originating knowledge which is 
beyond the reach of the other cognitive powers. **Our be- 
lieving power forms judgment as to existence beyond the reach 
of consciousness and thought. They are faith-judgments; and 
faith-judgments are as valid grounds of knowledge as are 
thought- judgments.*' The contribution whith Dr. Girardeau 
has rendered to philosophy and theology in making clear and 
scoring deep these distinctions, entitles him to the philosophic 
crown. The antinomies with which philosophers have struggled 
can all be settled here; the antilogies of Kant, Hamilton and 
Mansel, all disappear before this ripe and rational philosophy. 
The conciliation of reason and faith which has been the dream 
of countless aspiring minds is an accomplished fact for reason 
has no higher power than faith, and the human intellect finds 
its glory as a wondrous organism made by its divine Author, to 
know both Him and His World in its believing faculty by which 
transcendental realities and the Infinite God are brought within 
the reach of human apprehension and knowledge. The student 
who had learned these great principles from Dr. Girardeau had 
a guide which directed him safely through all the mazes and 
perplexities of modem thought, and was unscathed and un- 
harmed by the fierce conflict which false and opposing philoso- 
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phies waged upon the truth. Here, evidently was the key 
to true philosophy and he who was ever privileged, as many of 
us are grateful we were, to hear this master expounder of his 
own philosophy, explain and enforce his doctrine of faith in 
the fields of psychology, ontology and theology have found no 
subsequent reason to doubt that the everlasting rock was solid 
beneath our feet. The philosophy of religion has therefore 
had no abler ex|X)nent or more convincing expounder in the 
history of our Church and the time has come when his reward 
is sure for the service he has done for multitudes of students, 
and which he will continue to do for all who will carefully read 
the books which he has left behind him. His ''Philosophic 
Discussions" ought to be a text-book in all our Theological 
Seminaries. 

Third, Dr. Girardeau's doctrine as to the Will is a distinct 
philosophic and theological advance in this vexed field. Ac- 
cording to his view, the will is the power in which the causal 
efficency of the soul resides and through which the man deter- 
mines or originates his own acts. The will, therefore, in a 
derived, dependent and limited sense is a first cause, that is, 
the will originates not new being in the sense of substance, but 
originates phenomenal changes within the soul itself. In the 
analysis of the will there is found besides this inherent spon- 
taneity or causal efficiency; first, a nisus toward action pro- 
duced by the impulse of the feelings upon the will, described in 
the terms conation or the velleitas of the schoolmen, and second, 
deliberate election, choice, volition or the arhitrium of the 
scholastics. The distinction between the freedom of the man 
and the freedom of the will has no rightful place, since the will 
is the very power of action through which the freedom of the 
man is expressed, and if the will be enslaved or necessitated, the 
man is enslaved or necessitated. The distinction between 
liberty and ability also disappears, for to say a man is able to 
do holy acts is to affirm that he is free to do these acts, and to 
deny his ability to do holy acts, is to deny his freedom to do 
these acts. Of course, liberty and ability may be affirmed in 
one sense of the man, and then be both denied in another sense 
to the same man, but ability cannot be affirmed of this man 
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and then in the same reference liberty be denied him. The 
distinction between natural and moral ability has no real validity, 
for the only natural ability must of necessity be pioral if it have 
any existence at all. To deny moral is also to deny natural 
ability. A valid distinction of great value which would be of 
great service is that between natural — moral ability and spir- 
itual ability. The first may and does exist in multitudes of 
cases, while the second is not possessed. The terms necessity 
and liberty with Dr. Girardeau are correlatives. Necessity 
may mean first, the relation between resistless physical force 
and the effect it produces, the necessity of co-action or com- 
pulsion; or second, it may mean the relation between any in- 
fluence and the results which certainly and unavoidably flow 
from it — ^what is termed moral necessity. Viewed in reference 
to the first kind of necessity, liberty is the absence of com- 
pulsion or the power to do as one pleases without constraint 
or restraint. Considered in reference to the second kind of 
necessity, liberty is the power to act voluntarily but unavoid- 
ably, or it is the power to act voluntarily but contingently. 
Freedom to act voluntarily but unavoidably consists with cer- 
tainty or moral necessity, since the spontaneity or dispositions 
or habitus of the soul determines the acts; but the power to act 
voluntarily but contingently is inconsistent with any kind of 
necessity, since a contingent act is one which may or may not 
happen. The liberty of contingency therefore, and the power 
of contrary choice — facultas aliter se determinandi — are one and 
the same. 

This brings up the age-long debate between the advocates of 
Necessitarianism or Determinism or moral necessity or certainty 
on the one hand and those who maintain that the Freedom of 
the Will necessarily and always involves the power of otherwise 
determining or choosing between alternatives, in other words 
the Power of Contrary Choice. Dr. Girardeau's skill and pa- 
tience and philosophic insight are seen in the successful way 
in which he threads the mazes of this intricate and perplexing 
theme. He holds the theory of Determinism in reference to 
God and the elect angels and glorified saints and the human 
will of Christ, for it is evident that in these cases the holy dis- 
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positions or subjective spontaneity effectively control the 
volitions and acts. The theory of Determinism also holds in 
relation to falleq and unregenerate men whose unholy dispositions 
of necessity control their volitions and acts, since by their sins 
they are deprived of communion with God the only source of 
holiness and since the penal sentence of the violated law rests 
upon them. But Determinism will not explain the stragetic 
case of Adam. His dispositions were all holy, but his volition 
to sin traversed and dashed down those dispositions. In order 
to fit Adam for his probation — not to make him free — there 
was added to his sponteneity the power of contrary choice. 
He was given Freedom of the will not in the sense of the power 
to act voluntarily, but in the sense of the power to act con- 
tingently, that is of otherwise determining or choosing between 
alternatives. And in the exercise of this power of contrary 
choice he overrode his own holy spontaneity and dispositions, 
and since his sin severed the bond which united him to God and 
brought upon him the curse of the law, his holy dispositions 
were substituted by unholy dispositions and he came under the 
penal necessity of expressing these sinful dispositions by cor- 
responding volitions and acts — a necessity which his descendants 
share with him. Nor will Determinism apply fully to the case 
of regenerate and imperfectly sanctified men, who have two 
subjective spontaneities, the one holy, the other sinful, and whose 
choice sometimes approves the one sometimes the other. And 
even in the case of unregenerate men, Determinism while holding 
in the spiritual realm, does not always hold in the natural, civil 
or merely moral spheres. The conduct of life, the administra- 
tion of government, our judgments of self and others, are all 
grounded on the belief that men have the power within these 
limits of otherwise determining. This is not a deliverance of 
consciousness, but it is an inference which men well nigh uni- 
versally draw from the data of consciousness. 

But the case of Adam is the test which explodes Determinism 
or moral necessity as a complete theory of the will or an exhaus- 
tive interpretation of the Freedom of the Will. If Adam's 
subjective dispositions must effectively control his will, then 
Adam would have remained holy until this day; for it is not 
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supposable that God gave him unholy dispositions at creation, 
for this would make God the real author of Adam's sin and would 
make it impossible to impute guilt to the sinner who sinned by 
necessity from the very nature which God created within him. 
Adam as a non-elect probationer, had the |X)wer of otherwise 
determining, and in the use of this perilous form of freedom or 
power of contrary choice, he sinned in the very teeth of his 
own holy inclinations and dispositions. Dr. Girardeau's wonder- 
ful powers of analysis, and the combined acuteness and pene- 
tration with which he saw into the heart of every problem, 
robbed of all its accidental or non-essential qualities, is nowhere 
more evident than in the striking and convincing discussion 
in which he expounds the first sin of our first parents. Follow- 
ing a clue which had been given by Bishop Butler he shows how 
the blind impulses or appetencies implanted in Adam's original 
constitution were the avenues through which the temptation 
to the first sin came. Hunger or the desire for the beautiful 
fruit, and curiosity or the desire for greatly increased knowledge, 
were appetencies which had no moral quality in themselves 
and which could receive moral quality only as they were directed 
to forbidden objects. These blind impulses were aroused and 
inflamed not by the subjective spontaneity but by the art of 
the tempter in addressing Eve. Nor was the force which they 
possessed derived from any previous activity of the understand- 
ing, on the contrary they determined the views of the under- 
standing as to the desirability of the forbidden objects; so that 
without deriving motivity from subjective dispositions or with- 
out precedent acts of the understanding, these blind impulses 
smote directly upon the will and clamored for gratification. 
The exact function of the will was to elect between the motives 
springing from the holy spontaneity and the gratification for 
which the appetencies begged. The will had the power to 
approve either in this supremely stragetic test case. In the case 
of Adam instead of the. blind impulses of hunger and curiosity, 
we must substitute the powerful appetencies and sympathies 
which bound him to Eve and which he elected to endorse rather 
than his own holy inclinations or dispositions, though it meant 
that he must break with his God and ruin his race. Dr. Girar- 
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deau has put his finger upon the solution of the puzzle right 
at this point and his commentary on the first sin is as fine an 
illustration of philosophy and theology combined as can be 
found in the history of the American Church. 

Our distinguished philosopher has to a certain extent been 
misunderstood by some, who failed to grasp his whole doctrine 
of the Will. He was in part a Determinist, that is in the several 
cases of God, the elect angels, glorified saints, our Lord's 
human will, unregenerate men as under a penal necessity of 
sinning; but according to his view. Determinism is not a com- 
pletely satisfactory theory for it does not provide for the case 
of Adam, or partially sanctified regenerate men, or fallen and 
unregenerate men in the field of the natural and the merely 
moral. In particular this theory fails to discriminate as it 
should between motives as final and efficient causes. The theory 
asserts that the motives or the intention effectually control the 
decision of the will, and this is usually interpreted to mean 
that the motives as efficient cause necessitate in one specific 
direction the election of the will. This throws the seat of in- 
herent causuality in the soul from the will to the motives or 
desires and revolutionizes the catholic beliefs of the race and the 
conclusions of sound philosophy; moreover it misinterprets 
the function of motives which serve as the final causes in ac- 
cordance with which the will acts and not necessarily as efficient 
causes controlling and mastering the will. For example, the 
glory of God is the final cause of man's salvation, but it is not 
the efficient cause which secures this result and the motives or 
intention show us the end which the will has in view, but they 
are not the efficient cause of the will's action, for that efficient 
cause is the will itself. Again, the theory that the last view 
of the understanding decides and determines the election of 
the will is contradicted by the instance of the blind impulses 
or appetencies which without and prior to endorsement by the 
understanding smote u|X)n the will and ask for indulgence. 
These impulses are called blind by Butler, precisely because 
independently of the understanding they seek gratification; of 
course, they emerge in consciousness or the soul would know 
nothing of them, but their motivety or impulsive powers is in 
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no wise due to the understanding. In this capital example, 
both of these aspects of Determinism are negatived and vetoed, 
and its sufficiency as a complete theory of Free-Agency in all 
of its possible forms is disproven. 

But I cannot pursue this subject further — Dr. Girardeau's 
"Freedom of the Will in its Theological Relations" expounds 
these views with a sun-like clearness and a massive simplicity 
which are a delight to the earnest student. The human mind 
has made in this book its farthest advance into this vexed and 
debated field. And the Signal Service rendered is to show that 
Calvinism is in the most essential harmony with the only sound 
and rational philosophy. I wish that this able and convincing 
discussion were mastered by all our ministers and officers, and 
the inevitable result would be the calm and immovable convic- 
tion of the rationality, as well as Scripturalness of that system 
of doctrine which Paul, Augustine, Calvin, the great Reformed 
Confessions and a long list of theologians all hold as the sum and 
substance of the revealed Word and as in perfect harmony 
with right reason, when the insight of a real philosopher obtains 
for us the reason's true deliverances. 

This is a very inadequate representation of the cogency and 
convincingness of Dr. Girardeau's views upon these great 
themes and of the value of his other discussions of the standing 
problems of the human reason, for scattered through his works 
one will find a complete philosophy, not formally, but virtually 
elaborated. He is one of our two greatest leaders and thinkers; 
for Dr. Dabney and Dr. Girardeau are twin stars, different 
though equal in power and glory. Dr. Dabney excelled also in 
the realm of philosophy, and his "Sensualistic Philosophy" 
and "Practical Philosophy" are unsurpassed in their respective 
fields; and the philosophic affinities between our two Southern 
thinkers are very marked, belonging to the Sesame School, 
employing different terms often but in as substantial and strik- 
ing agreement as two remarkably original inquirers could well 
be. As a theologian. Dr. Dabney, like Dr. Hodge, lived long 
enough to complete his system and reduce it to systematic 
and organic written form. And I think the future will also 
assign Dr. Dabney the very highest rank as an unrivalled ex- 
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pounder of the philosophy and theology of Calvinism in their 
applications to civics, scientific politics, economics, true sociology 
and the philosophy of history. Dr. Girardeau largely confined 
himself to the perennnial problems of pure philosophy and his 
extensive philosophical library showed his mastery of the thinking 
of all the world's masters in this realm and upon the basis of this 
oecumenical knowledge he builded the structure of his life- 
work in the erection of his philosophical system; and when the 
coming revival of philosophy, which is as sure to come as the 
human reason remains the same with its inexorable demands 
for satisfaction in the reduction of all its knowledge to unity 
in the valid and philosophic knowledge of the First Cause and 
the First Substance, shall have arrived, then Dr. Girardeau 
will receive the crown which is his due as the Philosopher of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
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THE BIBLE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

D. J. Woods. 

**The Supreme Court of Illinois pronounces unlawful the 
custom of opening schools with readings from the Bible, recita- 
tions from the Lord's Prayer and singing a hymn." As such 
decisions are being rendered with monotonous regularity, it 
becomes a question how long until this prohibition will be the 
law in all of our States; and when these necessary antecedents 
of all moral training have been removed, what will be the result? 
Do we not already note on every hand a disappearance of the 
sense of sin and a growing moral laxness? 

There are, we acknowledge, many advantages in State control 
of education; it has accomplished wonders in extending its 
opportunities to all classes of the people, it secures more system 
and better financial backing, it removes the chaos of denomina- 
tional rivalries. Nevertheless there are grave doubts as to the 
propriety of the family and the church turning over to a Godless 
State the training of the minds — yes the souls of the children. 
The soul is a unit in the exercise of all of its faculties; there are 
no air-tight compartments separating the moral and intellectual 
and volitional faculties; he who trains the one cannot but train 
the others. 

And what, according to this principle, will be the effect of 
deliberately exscinding any reference — not to mention deference 
— to the Bible from the entire curriculum? Does it not compel 
the State to take a positive attitude against morality and re- 
ligion by impressing the child's mind with the idea that, for all 
practical purposes of life, the Word of God is of very little value? 

And no Bible, no morality, is just as certain as the nexus of 
cause and effect. Without pursuing further this phase of the 
question, I suggest another: Are we logically consistent in de- 
manding the absolute separation of all functions of Church and 
State; and then remanding the most important of all the func- 
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tions of the church, the moulding and training of the soul, to 
a power restricted to methods necessarily subversive of morality? 

But assuming, for the sake of argument, that the State is 
to educate the children; that the utilitarian advantages out- 
weigh all spiritual dangers — there are several matters worthy 
of our consideration. 

We believe in the separation — so far as such a thing is possi- 
ble — of the Church and the State. God laid down this principle 
even in the Hebrew commonwealth; and Christ so taught both 
by precept and example, note: Luke XII: 13-14, XX: 25. 

And experience has abundant,y evidenced the disastrous 
consequences on both parties of such an alliance. 

Yet I deny that the State need be atheistic; and I claim that 
ours is a Christian nation. All our laws are based on the 
Common Law of England, and it specifically claims the Moral 
Law as its basic principle; with this agree the decisions of our 
own courts with wonderful uniformity; our Judges have gone 
so far as to declare we are a Christian nation, and where any 
conflict has arisen our courts have uniformly taken the Protestant 
view; from the beginning our constitutional conventions, all 
deliberative Assemblies, Congresses and State Legislatures have 
been opened with prayer to Almighty God; our political con- 
ventions are opened in the same way; our government em- 
ploys chaplains for its Legislative bodies, its naval and army 
schools, its ships and regiments; our courts impose the oath, 
in the name of God and on the Bible, to every witness; our 
executives proclaim fasts and days of thanksgiving, calling upon 
all the people to bow before the great Jehovah ; the State care- 
fully reserves one day of every week for worship of God, and 
strictly protects from all interference with that worship. Need 
I go further; does it not appear absurd that a State which 
in so many ways declares itself to be a Christian nation, and in 
so many places pays deference to God and his Word — that this 
nation should pronounce unlawful the reading of a passage from 
the Bible and the lifting up the voice in prayer to God for the 
children? 

But the question arises, if the State in so many ways pays 
deference to God and his Word, where is the line of demarca- 
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tion between the functions of State and those of Church? 
I believe that in general the line can be clearly drawn, but not 
always; and where it cannot, and where the State must assume 
an attitude either pro or con, in a land overwhelmingly Christian 
in all its practices and in the vast majority of its population, 
it must always stand for God and righteousness. 

The Church, through its ministers and in its courts, speaks 
to the individuals, appealing to their hearts and consciences, 
and instructing them. 

These same individuals, who constitute both Church and State, 
are to live out the teaching of God's Word in business and pleas- 
ure, in Church and State. 

No man's belief is to be infringed, no man's liberty restrained 
so long as he, in the exercise thereof, does not trespass upon 
the rights of others and the laws of the land. 

I may remark here, that it is because we are a Christian 
nation — and a Protestant Christian nation — that we have such 
laws and grant such liberty. 

The Bible, the Sabbath Day and the Worship of God are the 
foundations of our temple of liberty; and to preserve this temple 
we must, at all hazards, preserve every one of these foundation 
stones. If therefore those, who have never been able by their 
boasted atheism and Romanism to secure such privileges, 
desire to share our blessings; let them distinctly understand 
the basic principles upon which the maintenance of these bless- 
ings rests. We offer liberty, not anarchy. 

But I remarked that, while in most affairs the distinctive 
spheres of Church and State can be preserved, it is sometimes 
very difficult to draw the line, sometimes impossible. For 
example, we admit that the State must reserve a day upon which 
its citizens shall have the opportunities of rest and worship; 
it is to be one day in every seven — ^which? More than 99% 
of the citizens ask for the First day of the week, a small fraction 
of 1% demands the Seventh. Is the whole matter to be held 
up, and no one to be assured this privilege; or shall the ma- 
jority rule? 

I submit that in all such cases the only rational way is to let 
the majority rule; and furthermore this is a fundamental prin- 
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ciple of our whole governmental system. Now on the matter 
under discussion — "The Bible in the Public Schools" — ^what 
does the majority say? Our latest government report indicates 
20,000,000 members in our Protestant Churches and 12,000,000 
in the Romanist, while 1,000,000 would amply cover all others. 
But the Romanist reports practically the whole population 
adhering, while the Protestant reports only communicant mem- 
bership. Our government really takes no census of Church 
standing, so its exhibits are merely estimates from the churches 
themselves. But turning to the Canadian statistics, and se- 
curing the ratio between their reports of population adhering 
to the several denominations and the Church reports of mem- 
bership and in turn applying these ratios to the white member- 
ship in United States, and not counting the colored adherents 
as greater than their reported membership, we arrive at ap- 
proximately the following: Romish population just about the 
reported membership, 12,000,000; while each of several separate 
Protestant denominations will muster the same, and the total 
Protestant population will amount to over 60,000,000. We 
are safe therefore in assuming that fully 75% of our whole 
population is Protestant. 

We have then, in reference to this question of "The Bible 
in the Public Schools," these conditions: The State deems it 
necessary to require essentially this same thing in scores of 
different ways; it is indispensable to the preservation of morality 
among our people; fully 75% of our very best people demand 
it; there is really no reason why Romanists should object, 
and we are willing to accept a basis of agreement as to certain 
portions with them and the Jews. 

There is still another consideration; with almost one accord, 
we are pointing the heathen nations to the Bible as the explana- 
tion of all that is good and great in our nation. Shall we then 
turn deliberately and, by our action, tell our own children they 
need it not? 

I believe therefore, undoubtedly, the Bible should be read 
and prayer offered to God at the opening exercises of our public 
schools. 
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And, still further: If we teach the history of the Romans smd 
the Greeks, shall we not teach the history of that people who, 
under God, have supremely influenced all nations; if the litera- 
ture of all nations is taught, shall we eliminate the master- 
piece of all literature; as morality must be taught, shall the foun- 
tain source of all morality, the foundation of all law, that with- 
out which our own laws are enigmas — shall the sun be banished 
from the solar system? 

Without the Bible, there can be no education in history or 
literature or ethics. And in addition to the above uses in open- 
ing exercises, and in several courses; we must redouble our 
efforts in the homes, that the children may be grounded in the 
Scriptures before entering school; and then follow it up at all 
our institutions with college pastors and the Y. M. C. A. and 
every other conceivable method. 

We are a free and liberty loving people; we offer these bless- 
ings to all; but we cannot allow them, even though they claim 
it for conscience sake, to sap our very foundations. We offer 
liberty; we shall never permit anarchy, or aught that leads of 
necessity thereunto. And eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 
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THE GRACE OF ADOPTION. 
Samuel A. King. 

Adoption has been given a distinct place and a very specific 
definition in our Standards, as in the Confession, Chap. XII, the 
Larger Catechism, qu. 74, and the Shorter Catechism, qu. 34. 
In the Confession it is styled **the grace of adoption." The 
doctrines are treated in the order of Effectual Calling; Justifica- 
tion; Adoption; Sanctification — a chapter being given to each. 
In the Shorter Catechism, that matchless statement of syste- 
matic theology, we are taught that the ** Spirit applieth to us 
the redemption purchased by Christ, by working faith in us, 
and thereby uniting us to Christ in our effectual calling;*' and 
that "they that are effectually called do in this life partake 
of justification, adoption, sanctification and the several benefits 
which do accompany or flow from them.*' 

In defining the major benefits the Shorter Catechism con- 
denses the more detailed statements of the Confession and the 
Larger Catechism in the terse language of the ans. to qu. 34: 
"Adoption is an act of God*s free grace, whereby we are received 
into the number, and have a right to all the privileges of the 
sons of God." 

In view of the place thus assigned to "the grace of adoption" 
in the Standards, it being given equal place with justification 
and sanctification, and of the fulness with which it is set forth 
as one of the benefits procured by the purchased redemption, 
it is a matter of surprise that such brief treatment has been 
given to it by our leading theological writers. Adoption has 
not "come to its own" in the teaching and discussion of our 
doctrines. 

Dr. Charles Hodge, (Vol. Ill, pp. 164, 165) in the chapter 
on justification, writes of "adoption and heirship" in a para- 
graph of less than twenty-five lines. 

Dr. Dabney, in the closing paragraph of his lecture on Justifi- 
cation, discusses Adoption in twenty-one lines, and refers, ap- 
provingly, to Dr. Dick's 73rd lecture. 
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Dr. A. A. Hodge, in his Outlines, gives to it a short chapter . 
of three pages. 

Dr. Dick discusses Justification in four lectures and gives 
one to Adoption. In his treatment of the subject he unfortu- 
nately favors the view that adoption is analagous to the Roman 
custom of taking a child of an alien family and giving it a legal 
status as a member of a family with which it had no connection 
by blood relationship. Dr. A. A. Hodge's treatment, while 
not entirely satisfactory, is, in the judgment of the present 
writer, better than that of either of the other writers named 
above. 

Having noted the place of importance assigned to this doctrine 
in our Standards, and the scant treatment of it by theologians, 
let us consider the importance given to it in the Scriptures. 

1st. It is spoken of as the end of Predestination; Eph. 1:5: 
** Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children." 
The original is huiothesian, translated in the A. V. adoption of 
children, in the R. V. adoption as sons. Huiothesia^ {huios, 
son, and thetos, from titheemi, to place) means literally son- 
placing, allotting to one the place and privileges of a son. It 
will be shown later that the subject of this action is placed as 
a son because he is a child by birth. 

2d. Adoption is the end of Redemption. Gal. 4: 4, 5, **God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that {iua) we might 
receive the adoption of sons." Then in verse 6, ''Because ye 
are sons, (huioi) God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father." 

A further study of Scripture will, it is believed, make it clear 
that those who are the objects of predestination and the subjects 
of redemption are ** placed as sons" because they have become 
partakers of the divine nature, and are no longer aliens. In 
proof of this, see John 1: 12, 13: "As many as received him to 
them gave he power {exousia, the right or privilege) to become 
the sons of God; which were bom, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." 

At this point it is proper to note the use of the words huios 
and teknon. The latter is employed by John, here and elsewhere. 
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Huios is repeatedly used by Paul, but he also uses the other 
word, as in Rom. 8:17: tekna ton theou, children of God. Teknon, 
(from Hkto) implies generation — teknon is that which has been 
born or generated. HuioSy while carrying the idea of descent, 
or filiation, includes also the idea of the relation and status of 
the offspring. This word is sometimes employed when origin 
by generation is clearly implied. In Luke's genealogy. Chap. 
3, beginning at verse 23 the word rendered son is huios, and this 
is attached to every person in the long list — each one was the 
son of the preceding. While the Greek word for son occurs 
but once, in verse 23, beginning with Jesus, it is rightly supplied 
by the translators with each succeeding name in the ascending 
line. The summit is reached in Adam, who was the son of God — 
he was the immediate creation of God. In a higher sense 
Christ is the huios, the Son of God, being eternally begotten of 
the Father. 

Returning to the word rendered "adoption of sons,*' literally 
son-placing, we may conclude that in the act of adoption, 
subsequent to the new birth, those who have been born of God 
are placed and privileged as sons of God. It appears evident 
that while John does not use the word huiothesia in the passage 
quoted yet the meaning of the language is that the privilege 
bestowed on those who had been born of God is equivalent 
to the adoption of sons in Paul's epistles. 

Let us carefully note the statement in the L.C., qu. 74: "Adop- 
tion is an act of God's free grace, whereby all those that are 
justified are received into the number of his children, have 
his name put upon them, the Spirit of his Son given to them, 
are under his fatherly care and dispensations, admitted to all 
the liberties and privileges of the sons of God, made heirs of 
all the promises, and fellow heirs with Christ in glory." 

The Confession in Chap. XII, says that all those that are 
justified are made partakers of "the grace of adoption, by which 
they are taken into the number, and enjoy the liberties and 
privileges of the sons of God." There is then, as in the L. C, 
an enumeration of the lofty privileges bestowed in adoption. 
In looking over the wondrous inventory, one may well exclaim: 
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"O child of God! O glory's heir! 
A happy lot is thine." 

It is manifest that our Standards, following the Scriptures, 
hold that adoption is a special "grace" bestowed by **an act 
of God" upon those who have been already justified, and who 
by this distinct, and in the order of thought and procedure, 
subsequent act, are received into the number of the sons of God. 

None are justified except on the exercise of faith; only those 
receive Christ by faith who have been bom of God ; hence adop- 
tion is an act subsequent to the new birth and to justification, 
and conditioned by these. Only those are admitted to the new 
relation who have received the new nature which is imparted 
in regeneration. 

From all this it appears that adoption is something different 
from and vastly greater than the transaction which may be 
called a "legal fiction," by which an alien is constituted for 
certain ends a member of a family with which he is not con- 
nected by any tie of birth or blood. 

• Furthermore, by Adoption believers become the sons of God 
in a real and no merely figurative sense. The terms children 
and sons are sometimes, in the Scriptures, used figuratively, 
as "of various forms of close union and relationship," e. g. 
"children of this world;" children of light;" sons of Belial;" 
"sons of perdition;" "children of the devil," etc. But "the 
adoption of sons" is not a mere figurative expression; it de- 
scribes "an act of God's free grace" by which those who are 
effectually called and justified do really become the sons of 
God, and enter into a relation more tender and more lasting 
even than that which exists between us and the "fathers of our 
own flesh." And it may well be added here that the relation 
established by "the grace of adoption" is vastly different from 
and greater than that implied in the "universal fatherhood of 
God," of which so much is flippantly said and jauntily sung 
in our day. 

One branch of this subject remains to be considered, namely: 
the place of Adoption in the Federal Theology. The framers 
of our Standards found in the Scriptures two great covenants, 
the first and second, or the Covenant of Works and the Cov- 
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enant of Grace. This last is a covenant of redemption as to 
its end or purpose, and of grace as to its origin and administra- 
tion. There were two ** public persons" or ** federal heads" — 
Adam and Christ. 

Detailed information regarding the first covenant is scant, 
but sufficient. Of the second much more is written. Our 
knowledge of the conditions under which the first head was placed 
on probation for himself and his race, and what would have 
been the result to him and to his children if he had stood the 
trial, is greatly enlarged by the fuller information as to the 
Covenant of Grace, its federal head, his testing by temptation, 
and the results achieved by him who at the conclusion of his 
last act of vicarious obedience, could proclaim, with the shout 
of a victor, *'it is finished!" 

It is reasonable to believe that the ** benefits" procured by 
Christ's obedience, for the people '* given to him to be his seed," 
would have been secured, in kind if not in degree, by the first 
federal head, for himself and his seed, if he had rendered perfect 
and personal obedience to the end of his probation. 

Among these benefits we find justification and adoption 
closely related to each other in order of bestowment. It is 
not fanciful to believe that these were set before Adam as re- 
wards of obedience which would have accrued to him and to those 
he represented, who were all of his descendents. In his case, 
justification would not have included the pardon of sins, for he 
would have been free from guilt, but it would have brought 
him into the estate of one who had stood trial and had rendered 
perfect obedience; and all who were ''in him" would have 
stood with him, and his obedience would have been imputed 
to them. 

By adoption he would not, as we conceive, have been elevated 
from the position of a servant to that of a son, as some writers 
of honored name and rank have held. But we may safely 
reckon that by an act of adoption — son-placing — he who was by 
origin a child of God would have been received into the number 
and endowed with the privileges of the tested and confirmed 
sons of God. 

It is reasonable to assume that all of God's intelligent and 
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moral creatures have been placed on probation, and that obedi- 
ence was the condition of being confirmed in holiness — that by 
keeping the commandments they would '* enter into life*' ever- 
lasting." 

There being no race of angels there could be no federal repre- 
sentation — no probation of many in the probation of a federal 
head. Each one must stand or fall for himself. 

It is not proposed here to indulge in speculation or to venture 
on ground across which no beams of Scripture light will direct 
our course or regulate our thought. But where there are sug- 
gestions in the Word, may we not humbly follow in the direction 
in which they lead? We read of "holy angels" and of '* elect 
angels." May it not be that these are angels who have passed 
through their probation and having stood the test were con- 
firmed in holiness and '* placed as sons," no longer minor chil- 
dren in the household of God? And may not these be the 
"sons of God" who "shouted for joy" when the universe came 
fresh from the creating hand of God, and amid the wonders 
that inspired their song they saw this world of ours "rounded 
into beauty, and hung amid the stars, as the home of God's 
man-child." 

If the holy, elect angels, had become the established sons of 
God, as suggested above, and Adam, being confirmed in holi- 
ness, would have been by adoption received into their number 
and given a right to their liberties and privileges in the great 
family of God, he would have only secured for himself and his 
posterity a benefit that the second Adam has procured for all 
his spiritual seed. In that case glorification, probably with 
translation, would most likely have followed in the fulness of 
time. 

Whatever may be thought of these suggestions as to the bless- 
ings enfolded in the promise of the first covenant, and as to what 
Adam might have secured by obedience, we have the "sure 
word" of Scripture as regards the benefits procured by Christ, 
and as to the manner in which we may become partakers of 
the purchased redemption. And we have the assurance of the 
believer's "communion in grace and glory" with Christ, 
the second Adam, and that all who receive him by faith are, 
by the grace of adoption, "received into the number, and have 
a right to all the privileges of the sons of God." 
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THE NEW APOLOGETICS. 
I. 

1. What is it? 
D. N. Yarbro. 

There is a situation in the religious world today which marks 
an epochal crisis. The Bible as the inspired word of God is 
grappling with its last and most deadly foe. That enemy is 
generically Modernism; specifically it is the '*New Apologetics/* 

The arrogant school of rationalistic criticism has borne its 
natural fruit. It has brought forth its legitimate offspring. 
At last an agreement has been reached among men of all shades 
of thought in the school of the New Theology. They have come 
out upon the house-tops and proclaimed that miracle must go. 
Christianity must be lid of this encumbrance. The modern 
educated mind cannot accept miracle; therefore, the sooner 
the Christian religion shakes off this excrescence of a supersti- 
tious age the better. The Gospel does not need miracles in 
its business. They are highly improbable, wholly incapable of 
verification, of small concern to the believer, and as a matter 
of fact have no place in the intelligent faith of today. The 
character of its founder, the ethical purity of its teachings, 
the moral and religious renovations it has wrought both in in- 
dividuals and in society are Christianity's best and sufficient 
defense. This briefly stated is the **New Apologetics." 

2. Its Extent. 

The extent to which these views are being dissemminated, 
both as to the influence and number of its adherents is little 
short of alarming. We cannot blink the fact that this issue is 
occupying the center of the stage in the Theological world today. 
The great universities of the North and East which deal at all 
with Theological or Biblical subjects are teaching these views. 
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Substantially all of the Theological schools of the East, with 
Princeton and New Brunswick as notable exceptions, are teach- 
ing it. Students from the Yale school of Theology, and from 
Union Seminary, N. Y., who deny miracles and refused to de- 
clare any belief as to the virgin birth and physical resurrection 
of Jesus, have been ordained by the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches; and when complaint was made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it dodged the issue, and passed with the flourish 
of trumpets some high sounding resolutions of orthodoxy 
which bind nobody. 

Such widely influential newspapers as the Independent, the 
Outlook, the CongregationaUst, the Christian Work and Evangelist, 
and many others have espoused the cause of the "New Apolo- 
getics." Two recent books, one by Dr. Geo. A. Gordon, pastor 
of the Old South Church, Boston, and one by Dr. Jas. M. 
Whiton, of Brooklyn, expounding and advocating this teaching, 
have been pointed to as marking an epoch in the faith of the 
Church. The Congregationalist wrote to a dozen Theological 
professors and to a number of other teachers and pastors asking 
them what they thought of the doctrine of Dr. Gordon's book. 
The majority ''approved the teaching that the present age is 
not helped in its faith by a belief in miracles; that the Christian 
faith needs Christ, but does not need his miracles." A New 
York magazine asserts that multitudes have lost their faith in 
the miracles recoided in the Bible. Says the Christian Com- 
monwealth, of London: "Theological orthodoxy has collapsed; 
it has been publicly found out and must be abandoned. The 
liberal movement is here to stay; it is not in mortal man nor 
any combination of men to stay its on-coming flood." Efforts 
to stay this flood are characterized by this organ as pathetic 
blunders. 

At a recent annual meeting of the Congregational Union, of 
England, the notorious R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, 
London, defied the Union to demand his withdrawal. Of this 
incident, the Christian Work and Evangelist, of New York, 
said editorially: " The Christian World (of England) is full of 
letters every week, and most of them insist upon Mr. Campbell's 
right to remain in the Union ♦ ♦ ♦ and meantime the work 
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of the city Temple grows apace, the Liberal Christian League 
grows all over England and every attack upon Mr. Campbell 
brings to him more and more of that large group of cultured 
men who having lost interest in some of the older statements 
of doctrine, respond enthusiastically to Mr. Campbell's presen- 
tation of the Gospel in terms of modern thought." 

Scores of men belonging to the school of the New Theology 
are occupying prominent pulpits of all of the evangelical de- 
nominations in the North. Many of them are aggressive and 
defiant in their attitude. Taking it altogether, it looks like 
we are in the age when the very elect are in danger of being 
seduced. What are we going to do about it? Shall we ignore 
it; and confine our efforts to preaching the positive doctrines 
of the Gospel? This was not Paul's way. He did not hesitate 
to join issue with polytheists, anti-nomians and judaizers; and 
answer argument with argument. Silence upon such an issue 
will certainly be regarded as evidence of weakness, cowardice, 
or incapacity. 

The **New Apologetics" is the distilled wisdom of Satan; 
and no thoughtful man can fail to see that it will, if unchecked, 
make successful appeal to a large and influential class of minds. 
Therefore we beg to present some arguments to refute this 
teaching, and to confirm *'the faith once delivered to the saints." 



3. The Negative Argument. 

Considering the question negatively, let us see what will be 
some of the effects of this teaching. 

1. It rejects the supernatural in the Bible. It denies that 
Christianity is a supernatural religion. Its advocates do not 
simply put a question mark after miracles. They do not 
merely abandon them as proofs of Christianity; but they dis- 
believe that they ever occurred. They would deny them out 
and out, if such denial would not involve them in the piedica- 
ment of having to prove a negative. Dr. Gordon may assert 
that he does not seek to disprove any particular miracle ; but what 
is his assertion worth when he labors through ten printed pages 
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to show that the belief that Joseph was the father of Jesus is 
the more noble and useful faith; or when, in another place, 
he brushes aside the united testimony of the four evangelists 
to the physical resurrection of Jesus, and asserts that his res- 
urrection was only spiritual? 

The passing of the miracle eliminates the supernatural from 
the Bible entirely. The supernatural being disposed of, it 
follows: — 

(1) That the religion of the Bible is merely a human religion — 
man conceived, man made, and man applied. The application 
of the theory of evolution to Christianity is complete. The 
Gospel is merely the last product of man's age-long thought and 
feelings towards God. The expurgation and rearrangement 
of the books of the Bible according to the programme of the 
higher criticism is justified. I know these people claim a high 
degree of divinity for their new religion. They assert a Chris- 
tianity that is more Christian than Christ. It is un-Godlike 
for God to reveal himself objectively, supematurally. But it 
is divinely Godlike to reveal himself in harmony with the 
eternal laws of the universe. Their religion is more divine 
because more spiritual. To those who bring themselves into 
harmony with God by an act of the will, God communicates 
himself spiritually to the inner soul. This spiritual communica- 
tion to the individual is the only source of authority in religion. 
This spiritual revelation is confined to no particular age, but 
goes on continually. The voice of God in this way is more 
distinct today and his message clearer than ever before. The 
writers ol the Bible were blundering children unable to distin- 
guish between fact and fable. These modern apostles of the 
"New Apologetics" are the Infallibles. Says one of them: 
"As a preacher of the Christian religion moves from the cir- 
cumference to the heart of faith, the eternal shines by its own 
light (no Bible needed), outward witness of any kind for the 
things of the soul becomes superfluous. For many years I 
have lived in this mood. Slowly, miiacles have ceased to serve 
me in the evolution of my belief, in the moral campaign of 
my spirit." 

This is pure Ritschlianism. Fifteen years ago. Dr. W. H. 
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Green warned his students that they would have to measure 
lances with Ritschlianism ; and Prof. Eche said the conflict be- 
tween it and evangelical religion will not die out of itself, but 
must be fought to a finish. 

But it is well to have the issue squarely defined. These 
people have graduated from signs and wondeis. They have 
cut loose from the leading strings of the Scriptures. Their 
religion is extra-Biblical — indeed it is super-Biblical. The 
Bible is a human product, and at best only a help to the spiritual 
evolution of the race. 

The supernatural being disposed of, it follows: (2) That the 
inspiration of the Bible is utterly repudiated. They coolly 
set aside plenary inspiration with an air of finality. Says one 
prominent writer: ''The 'New Apologetics' comes naturally 
out of the new view of Scripture, and the passing away of the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration; so that in place of it we have a 
teaching that does not essentially distinguish the inspired au- 
thority of the writers of the Bible from that of other wise and 
good men, and which leaves us free to accept our sacred writings 
for what we find them worth rather than for the special grace 
of those who wrote them." 

As lightly as I brush the dust from the back of a book. Dr. 
Gordon brushes aside the inspiration of the Bible. He declares 
that the testimony of Matthew and Luke to the virgin birth 
of Jesus is "slight evidence at best," and after conceding that 
all four of the Gospels with remarkable unanimity describe a 
physical resurrection, he rejects this overwhelming testimony 
and constructs a theory of a spiritual resurrection and claims 
Paul as his authority. 

No other view is compatible with the "New Apologetics." 
When the supernatural is eliminated from the Bible by the 
rejection of miracle, the inspired trustworthiness of the Scrip- 
tures must be thrown overboard. 

Again, it follows: (3) That the divinity of Jesus Christ is de- 
stroyed, A divine Saviour as the hope of a lost world can no 
longer be preached. And the pity is the world is not lost and 
does not need a Saviour. Some of them still call Jesus Lord, 
and speak of him as divine; but they shrewdly refuse to define 
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in exact terms their belief at this point. They are holding on 
to the form of words after the real thing is gone. 

Not only does this teaching logically lead to the rejection of 
the divinity of Jesus, but there is ample proof that they have 
actually abandoned that doctrine. Some proofs, (a) A favor- 
ite term with them is Jesus. It is Jesus this and Jesus that, 
till one fairly grows weary with the monotony. They stu- 
diously avoid any designation of our Lord whenever possible 
which implies divinity. A recent sermon in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y., on the subject, "What is meant by 
calling Jesus, Lord and Saviour," was clearly an attempt to 
explain away terms that imply divinity. 

(b) The anthropology of the New Apologetics has no place 
for a divine Christ. There never was a fall. Man has been 
rising from the beginning; and all that is necessary to complete 
the ascent is ethical culture. Human nature is not essentially 
depraved. It is only incomplete. Sin is not culpable, but a 
crudity — a defect. 

(c) Its soteiiology has no need of a divine Saviour. Since 
there has been no fall, and man is not a culpable sinner, there is 
no necessity for a divine Substitute. There is no such thing 
as a vicarious atonement. God does not demand satisfaction 
for his broken law. He requires only reformation, filial affec- 
tion, and obedience to the example of the ''beautiful life of 
Jesus.*' 

(d) Its escatology has no need of a divine Christ. Eternal 
punishment is a pitiless theory with which traditionalism has 
encumbered the Gospel of Jesus. The humanizing influences 
of the New Theology are fast ridding the world of this baneful 
dogma. Since there is no hell to escape, there is no need of a 
divine Redeemer. 

(e) It rejects the virgin birth of Jesus. This destroys his 
real divinity. To assert that Joseph was the father of our 
Lord and still claim that he was divine is to resolve one mystery 
into a greater mystery with a vengeance. Conception by the 
Holy Ghost was a logical necessity to the incarnation of very 
God in human flesh. For Jesus to have been made divine 
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after birth by natural generation, if not impossible with God, 
would have been by far the greater miracle. 

(f) Again, the real divinity of Christ must be surrendered 
with the rejection of the bodily resurrection. To the resurrec- 
tion we make a distinct appeal in proof of Christ's divinity. 
All Christendom has so appealed for two thousand years. 
Evangelists and apostles, saints and martyrs, and believers 
without number in every age have rested their case on this in- 
destructible truth. Dr. Boardman has said: *The lesurrection 
stands forth in the Apostolic theology as the very epitome 
and label of Christianity itself. And well it may, for it involves 
the whole story of the incarnation. He who has risen must 
have died, and he who died must have lived, and he who lived 
must have been born. Jerusalem's empty tomb proves Bethle- 
hem's holy manger. So it comes to pass that belief in the 
resurrection of Christ is the touch-stone of the Chiistian faith, 
the key to the kingdom of heaven." 

I lose my patience, if not my temper, when a man tells me 
that the body of my Lord is mingling with the dust of the 
Judean hills, and with the same breath tells me that Jesus 
is divine. Such talk is nonsense. *'If Christ be not risen, your 
faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins." 

Summing up the negative argument against the '*New Apolo- 
getics," it rejects miracles, and in doing this strips the Bible 
of the supernatural. Christianity is merely a human religion. 
The Bible is not inspired and has no higher authority than the 
moral teaching of other good men. Christ is not divine. The 
resurrection is a myth. Born of Joseph and Mary, his body 
lies moulding in the dust. 

Thus the total value of the Bible upon which the saints have 
pillowed their dying heads these countless years is destroyed. 
Dr. James Orr, says: *'The Bible is the history of a supernatural 
revelation, or it is nothing. The Gospel centering in Jesus 
Christ, is a supernatural interposition of God in human history 
for the ends of redemption. Purge out everything of the nature 
of miracle from the Bible and the bottom is knocked out of its 
whole message." 
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11. 
THE POSITIVE ARGUMENT. 

1. Miracles Are Natural And Necessary. 

Miracles are not only possible; they are not only probable; 
but they are natural and necessary. 

(1) The temper of the age demanded them. In making an 
objective revelation to man, it was necessary to do it in some 
particular age, at some point in time. In doing this God would 
as far as consistent ^-ith his nature, accommodate his method 
to the conditions of that age, and to the psychological attitude 
of that generation. We would therefore expect a display of 
the miraculous in the age in which Jesus appeared. 

But the revelation of Jesus Christ is not a mere string of 
wonder-working stunts. He was no trifler. He wrought no 
fiivolous miiacles. He had a deep moral purpose in every 
word and every act. He refused to use at the behest of Satan, 
his miraculous power for his own personal comfort. Those 
who see In the incident of the withered fig tree evidence either 
of limited knowledge or an act of spite, exhibit a prejudice that 
is culpable, or a superficiality that is lamentable. If the miracles 
of the New Testament are the products of superstitious minds 
or disordered visions, then surely did superstition and disorder 
display marvelous wisdom, moderation and genius. The truth 
is the message of Jesus Christ is a spiritual revelation of the deep- 
est nature, made to spiritual creatures and adapted to every 
age, race, nation and temperament. Therefore, miracles are 
nor evidential merely. They have a great spiritual aim. They 
are both didactic and benevolent. They illustrate the power 
and design of the Gospel, and reveal the love of God. 

(2) Miracles are natural and necessary because they were 
the eminently fitting accompaniments to God manifested in 
the flesh. An unbroken course of natural law during the period 
of the incarnation of the God-head on earth would have been 
unnatural and incongruous, if not unthinkable. The heavens 
grew bright and the angels sang when the Lord of glory was 
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laid in the manger; and may we not believe that there was a 
strange awe inspired movement of dumb worship among the 
flocks; nor was it strange that the star of Bethlehem guided 
the Magi to the abode of the King. 

(3) But the miraculous was a necessity. God cannot lie. 
No more could God come in the flesh without a miracle; so that 
the deity of Jesus Christ stands or falls with miracles. If his 
entrance into ihe world was miraculous, then it was logical 
and necessary that his departure out of the world be miraculous; 
and all that happened in between was in perfect keeping with 
his coming and going. 

2. The Christian Church Founded On The Resurrection. 

The **New Apologetics*' must dispose of the tremendous fact 
that the Christian Church was founded, and has for twenty 
centuries operated, upon the fact of the physical resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Here we have our feet upon a rock from which 
neither the sophistry of unbelief, nor rationalistic speculation 
can dislodge us. It is a fact of contemporaneous history, a 
fact of continuous history reaching back to the apostles, a fact 
testified to by the men who knew Jesus before he died, that the 
Chiistian Church was founded upon the bodily resurrection 
of Christ, and not on the Sermon on the Mount. 

We might have the Old Testament Scriptures without the 
resurrection; we might have the Sermon on the Mount without 
Joseph's empty tomb; we might have even the beautiful life of 
Jesus of Nazareth without a risen Christ; but we could not have 
the historic Christian Church. Let the "New Apologists" first 
batter down that stone wall. 

Turn the resurrection into a puie myth, or make it the out- 
growth of disordeied visions, then you open at humanity's 
weary feet, haid pressed by the yelping, led-mouthed hounds of 
conscience, a black, yawning, bottomless pit of despair. 

3. Its Insufficiency. 

The fatal defect — that which more than anything else will 
prove the undoing of our **New Apologetics," is its utter in- 
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suffiency to meet the deepest needs of humanity. They are 
the friends of man! They are the deliverers of a priest-ridden 
and long-suffering race! They have discovered the God whom 
traditional Theology has covered — the God of love, who is a 
Father, and not a Judge! But they fall down at the point of 
man's greatest need — a remedy for sin. The gospel they preach 
has no balm of Gilead. They reject the Scriptural doctrine of 
sin. They hoot the atonement as a penal sacrifice. By char- 
acter achieved in the practice of the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount must man be saved. Christ's place in redemption 
is that of an example and a teacher. Even he, only by the dis- 
cipline of trial and service attained oneness with God. So 
must we. A perfect gospel — of despair! 

Now, Mr. New Apologist, how can the past record of a man's 
life be covered? It cannot be left behind and forgotten. It 
cannot be annihilated. It is imperishable till covered. No, 
sir, repentance will not cover it. No, refoimation will not hide 
it. There is only one thing in the universe of God that will 
blot out the imperishable record of the past — blood. — the 
crimson flood that flowed from the body of a dying God! 

Mr. '*New Apologist," what message have you for a guilty 
conscience? A guilty conscience is a fact in human experience 
which must be reckoned with. It belongs to the race apart 
from any question of a supernatural revelation. How shall 
the crying voice of a guilty conscience be stilled, if Christ is 
only man, if the resurrection is a myth, if there be no vicarious 
cross, no penal blood? To tell the sinner to follow the beautiful 
life of Jesus is to mock him. 

Dr. Berry, of Birmingham, England, was once a New Apologist. 
A girl with a shawl over her head and clogs on her feet rang his 
door-bell late one night. When he answered the call, she begged 
him to go with her to ''get her mother in." Thinking it was some 
drunken brawl in the streets he advised her to get a policeman. 

*'No, no," she said, '*my mother is dying and I want you to 
get her into salvation." 

Unable to escape her importunity, he reluctantly went with 
her. She led him to a house of shame. Below they were 
drinking and telling lewd stories. Upstairs the poor woman 
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lay dying. The preacher sat down by her bed and talked to 
her about Jesus as a beautiful example, and praised him as a 
teacher and a leader. 

The woman looked at him out of her dying eyes and said : 

"Mister, that's no good for the likes o' me. I don't want no 
example, I'm dying, and I'm a sinner." 

*'Jowett," Dr. Berry said to his friend to whom he was re- 
lating the story, **there I was face to face with a poor soul 
dying, and I had no Gospel for her. I thought of what my 
mother had taught me; and I told her the old story of God's 
love in Christ's dying for sinful men, though I did not believe 
It." 

"That's what I want," she said, that's the story for me." 

"And I 'got her in,' and I got in myself. From that night, 
Jowett, I have had a full gospel of salvation for lost sinners." 

Mr. Harold Begbie, of London, has written a book called, 
"Twice Born Men." It is a scientific study of the phenomena 
of conveision from the view- point of the psychologist. The 
wiiter is not a preacher, but an independent layman; and he 
takes his examples from the Salvation Army. 

"Whatever we may think," he says, "of the phenomenon 
itself, the fact stands clear and unassailable, that by this thing 
called conversion, men ladically bad are changed into men radi- 
cally good — men consciously wrong, inferior and unhappy, 
become consciously right, superior and happy. It produces 
not a change, but a i evolution in character. It does not alter; 
it creates a new personality. Only religion can perfotm this 
miracle. Science despairs of these people. Politicians have 
exhausted their resources. Philanthropy questions the wisdom 
of expending charity on them. Religion only is not in despair 
about this profitless mass of evil dragging at the wheels of 
progress — the leligion," (the words are his own), **which stiU 
believes in miracles,'^ 

Can the Gospel which tells the sinner to follow the beautiful 
life of Jesus do this? Mark it, Mr. Begbie took his studies from 
the out-put of the Salvation Army; v ho of all men are a people, 
not only of one Book, but a people of a single message from that 
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one Book — the single, simple message of redemption from sin 
by the power of the blood. 

4. A Fatally Weak Argument. 

The fundamental argument of the **New Apologetics'* for 
the abandonment of miracle is that the results which follow the 
teaching of Christianity are the best and sufficient proofs of its 
divine character. 

'To this," they shout, **we all agree." Dr. Gordon says: 
"The message of Jesus Christ is independent of miracle, lives 
by its own reality and worth, self-evidencing, self -attesting." 

Dr. Whiton says: "Ethical truth must be ethically attested. 
To employ miracles now as evidences of Christianity when the 
revelation has won recognition on ethical grounds, and can sum- 
mon history to bear witness to its divine effects in the moral 
uplift of the world, is to imperil the Christian argument by the 
preposterous, logical blunder of attempting to prove the more 
certain by the less certain." 

This is the most high-handed instance of high-way robbery 
ever perpetrated. Evangelical Christianity has dug chunks 
from the black mass of humanity and wrought them into nuggets 
of pure gold, and these robbers would seize the treeisure and 
make off with it. 

If for 2,000 years, the beautiful life of Jesus had been the 
Gospel preached to a lost world ; if the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount had been going into the slums making drunkards 
sober, thieves honest, and harlots clean, then indeed would 
their argument be worth something. But the tremendous 
fact which knocks the logic of the "New Apologetics" into a 
cocked hat is that a supernatural Bible and a supernatural 
Gospel, a virgin-born Saviour, a physically risen Christ, and a 
blood atoning cross are the Gospel that has rescued the perishing, 
lifted the fallen, and in tenderest pity snatched the lost from 
sin and death. 

"Ethical truth must be ethically attested." Indeed! Be- 
hold, what begging of the question. It is not ethical truth that 
is to be proved at all. As a simple fact of history, it is not 
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ethical tiuth that has been known by the name of Christianity. 
It is not even religious truth, as such; but it is a great religion 
that is under discussion. Now, religion is the worship of, and 
communion with, the personal God. Not to enforce an ethical 
code, but to re-habilitate true religion in the soul of man es- 
tranged from God by sin, is the problem of the Gospel. This 
is being done through atonement by an adequate, and therefore, 
a divine Redeemer. Such truth must be attested, not ethically, 
but supernaturally. The effects of Christianity are not ethical 
merely; they are supernatural. A ** twice-born*' man, as Mr. 
Begbie has scientifically shown, proves not an ethical but a 
supernatural fact. **Ethical truth must be ethically attested." 
Very good; by the same token, supernatural truth must be su- 
pernaturally attested — ^attested by the empty tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea, attested by a risen, reignant Redeemer! 

The *'New Apologetics" has had ample time to "make good." 
It is no infant. It was in incubation 300 years ago as So- 
cinianism. It came out ot the shell half a century ago in Ger- 
many as Ritschlianism. It has existed for some time in a state 
of maturity in this country as Unitarianism. But it has utterly 
failed when subjected to the crucial test of showing results. 
It has never led, espoused, oi, to any extent, helped to man any 
of the gteat world movements for the uplift of humanity. While 
I write these lines, the great World's Missionary Conference 
is sitting in Exlinburgh, in the interest of evangelizing the world 
with the Gospel of a risen Christ. How many of the leaders 
or even members of this vast assemblage will be "New Apolo- 
gists?" 

The American Bible Society has announced gifts during the 
current year amounting to one and three-quarter millions of 
dollars. How much of this vast treasure for the printing and 
dissemination of a discredited Bible came out of the pockets 
of "New Apologists?" It Js ceitain that Jno. S. Kennedy's 
$750,000.00 cannot be so classed. Equally certain is it about 
Mrs. Sage's $500,000.00. Equally sure are we that the remedn- 
ing $500,000.00 from all over Christendom came from the 
pockets of those who love the old Book because it is the inspired 
Word of God. 
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How many martyrs like Stephen, Paul, Polycarp, John Hess, 
or Matgaret Spencer, has the **New Apologetics** produced? 
With how many saints like Fenelon, Kempis, Bunyan, Baxter, 
Isaac Watts, or Chas. Wesley, has it blessed mankind? How 
many preachers like Augustine, Savonarola, Calvin, Luther, 
Knox, Wesley, Whitefield, Finney, Spurgeon or Moody has it 
given to the world? How many soldiers of the cross like Judson, 
Carey, Paton, Taylor, Grenfell or Lapsley has the "New Apolo- 
getics" sent into the army of the Lord? 

One of their own number said: **No smallest hamlet has been 
without its saint after Chiist has walked its streets or Christian- 
ity built therein a temple.*' True, but true only of that hamlet 
where walks, not an ethical philosopher, but a risen Christ; 
and where rises a temple whose altar is sprinkled with the 
sacrificial blood of the Lamb. 
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THE MESSIANIC KINGDOM: 

Is it to be Millennial or Eternal? 
E. C. Gordon. 

In order to clear the way for an intelligent discussion of this 
question, an attempt must be made to define with some measure 
of precision what is meant by the phrase, "The Messianic 
Kingdom/* 

Three kingdoms may be ascribed to the Eternal Word of God. 
First, that which belongs to him as the Creator of the Universe. 
This began ''in the beginning" and will never end. It is not 
to be considered in the present discussion. Second, the provi- 
dential reign of Messiah over this world and all else necessary 
to the execution of God's decrees of Redemption. This reign 
or kingdom is referred to in Matt. 28: 18; Eph. 1: 19-23 and 
similar passages. This kingdom began when the Eternal 
Word first interposed after the fall to save his people from their 
sins. To it may be attributed all the amazing anomalies to 
be observed in the world from the time of that first interpo- 
sition until this hour, and which, so far as we now know, will 
continue until the goal of Redemption is reached. Then this 
providential reign or kingdom of Christ will be given up. See 
1 Cor. 15: 24-28. This reign of Christ is not at all to be con- 
sidered in this present discussion. 

There is, third, the reign of the Eternal Word in and over 
his redeemed people as their Saviour and Lord. This kingdom 
began when the second kingdom began. It is designed to realize 
and to perpetuate that kingdom in and over the earth which 
was originally offered to man by his Creator, and which man 
by his sin rejected and lost. It is to be found and restored 
under the leadership of the Second Man, the Incarnate Word, 
the Lord from Heaven. In the Old Testament Scriptures 
this kingdom is typified by the kingdoms of David and Solomon. 
It is the Messianic kingdom the duration of which is now to 
be considered. 
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According to our Presbyterian doctrine, this third kingdom 
has two general aspects; it is a kingdom of grace advancing to 
a goal ; it is to become a kingdom of glory, which will be simply 
the full manifestation of the kingdom of grace when its goal has 
been reached. This kingdom of grace, advancing to its goal, 
is partly a purely internal and spiritual reign by Christ in and 
over his people regarded as individuals, actually regenerated, 
justified and going on, as individuals, to perfection. See 
Rom. 14: 17. On the other hand it partly consists of Christ's 
outward and visible reign by means of officers and laws over 
the Church on earth. Hence the Church is the manifestation 
on earth of the Messianic kingdom of grace, which will become 
the kingdom of glory when all Christ's people have been effec- 
tually called and perfected and gathered together as his body. 
See Matt. 13: 38-41 and similar passages. This outward and 
visible kingdom of grace, becoming ultimately a kingdom of 
glory, is, as we shall learn from the Scriptures, distinctly and 
emphatically an earthly kingdom, in the sense that it has its 
seat and throne on earth; the earth indeed renovated and re- 
stored, the New Paradise of God. This kingdom will exhibit 
on a glorious scale the original grant of dominion made to man 
by his Creator. 

It is proposed now to prove that this Messianic kingdom of 
grace, issuing in a kingdom of glory, is not to be a millennial 
kingdom, but an eternal kingdom; it is to last forever. 

In proof it is submitted, first, that the foregoing is an exhaus- 
tive account of the kingdoms which, according to the Scriptures, 
pertain to the Eternal Word of God. There is no question as 
to the duration of the first and second kingdoms. It is now 
asserted fliat there is no other Messianic kingdom to be con- 
sidered, except the third kingdom just described; no other 
reign of Christ on earth, no other reign of Christ's saints on earth, 
either with or without his personal presence, except his advanc- 
ing kingdom of grace, carried forward during his personal 
absence under the special guidance of his Holy Spirit, and issu- 
ing in his kingdom of glory, which is to be inaugurated and 
maintained by his personal and glorious presence. 

Post-millenarians assert, that, in the personal absence of 
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the King, his Church, his kingdom of grace, is to enjoy a period 
of absolute ascendancy and triumph on earth, which is to last 
a thousand natural or a thousand prophetic years; that is, 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand natural years. 

It is the object of the present discussion to show, not that the 
Church is not to enjoy a period of ascendancy and triumph 
on earth; but that this period of ascendancy and triumph is 
not to be enjoyed in the personal absence of the King, and is 
not to last for a thousand years natural or prophetic, but forever. 

The pre-millenarians assert a similar period of ascendancy 
and triumph of Messiah's kingdom, to be inaugurated and 
maintained by the personal presence and power of Messiah 
himself. They, however, sharply distinguish between the 
Church, which they regard as exclusively the Bride of Christ, 
and other redeemed people, especially those who are saved 
during the millennial age. 

The present writer believes that the sharp distinction just 
stated is unscriptural ; but he does not propose to enter now upon 
a discussion of that point. The contention with the pre- 
millenarians is now only as to the alleged duration of the 
Messianic kingdom. It is the object of the present discussion 
to show that the Scriptures predict no such limited period of 
ascendancy and triumph, either of the Church or of the kingdom 
of Christ distinguished from the Church, as the millenarians 
of both kinds assert; but that, on the contrary, the Scriptures 
teach that the Messianic kingdom, the kingdom of grace, when 
it reaches its goal and becomes a kingdom of glory, will last 
forever. In other words it is proposed to prove, that there is 
no millennial kingdom of Christ as distinguished from his ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

Millenarians of both kinds rely on Rev. 20: 1-S to support 
their contention as to a millennial kingdom of Christ as distin- 
guished from his eternal kingdom, or what they sometimes 
call the eternal age. They assume that this passage is to be 
understood, at least as to the phrase ** a thousand years," in 
a baldly literal sense, and that it settles absolutely and without 
question, that there is to be a millennial reign of the saints 
on earth. At the same time it should be remarked that, in 
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most other respects, the post-millenarians widely differ from 
the pre-millenarians in their interpretation of this passage. 
They only unite in asserting that the passage teaches that there 
is to be a reign of the saints on the earth and that it is to last 
for a thousand years and then come to an end. 

In regard to this passage, it is to be remarked, first, that apart 
from it there is not one in the whole Bible that suggests to any- 
body that there is to be a millennial reign of Christ. It is to 
be remarked, secondly, that the baldly literal interpretation of 
this passage is rejected by many learned commentators. In- 
deed, except the pre-millenarians, who follow in many respects a 
well defined system of interpretation, we can scarcely find any two 
commentators who agree 2is to the meaning of this passage. Con- 
fessedly the Book of Revelation is exceedingly difficult to in- 
terpret as to its details. Its numbers are uniformly used in 
a figurative sense. There is no constraining reason why the 
"thousand years" should be construed literally any more than 
"the seven spirits of God," the "one hundred and forty-four 
thousand sealed ones," the " twelve gates " of the New Jerusalem " 
or "the twelve manner of fruits" of the tree of life. To insist 
that this vexed passage is to be interpreted literally, and to 
build on it a great eschatological system is the height of exegetical 
absurdity. This absurdity may be evinced by two cogent lines 
of remark. One is that the Church of God, in its formal state- 
ments of doctrine, has never professed faith in this millennial 
kingdom of Christ. The second is that the word of God uni- 
formly ascribes eternity, endlessness, to Christ's reign in and 
over his saints on earth. The Messianic kingdom is an eternal 
kingdom. 

In the Standards of the Presbyterian Church there is no men- 
tion of any millennial age or kingdom. There is no assertion 
or intimation that the world is ever to be converted to Christ 
by present gospel agencies; or that it is ever to enjoy a limited 
period of ascendancy and triumph on earth or anywhere else 
in the personal absence of its King. The contrary is either 
expressed or implied in every place where we would expect to 
find such assertions or implications as the millenarian scheme 
sets forth. Thus in the Confession of Faith, after a definition 
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of the visible Church, we read "unto this visible, catholic Church 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles and ordinances of God 
for the gathering and perfecting of the saints in this life to the 
end of the world." * Not, be it observed, for the conversion 
of the world and keeping it converted for a thousand natural or 
prophetic years. So far from teaching that Christ's second 
advent is to be preceded by the conversion of the world and a 
millennial age of ascendancy and triumph, the Confession of 
Faith, speaking of that second advent and the day of judgment 
to follow it, says Chiist **will have that day unknown to men 
that they may shake off carnal security, and be always watchful, 
because they know not what hour the Lord may come ; and may 
ever be prepared to say. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly." 

In direct opposition to this confessional and scriptural state- 
ment, the post-millenarians tell us that after the conversion 
of the world, yet, so far as anyone can see, in the distant future, 
a thousand years, or perhaps three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand years, must elapse before the second advent of Christ; 
and that, therefore, always to expect his return as possible at 
any hour or in any age is a false expectation. No wonder that 
the post-milleniarian preachers ignore the second advent, 
decline to urge their hearers to watch for it, substitute dying 
and going to heaven in its stead. 

The Larger Catechism in a wonderful set of details, gathered 
from the Scriptures, sets forth the community in glory which 
Christ's people enjoy with him, **in this life, immediately after 
death, and at last perfected at the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment." There is not in all these details a hint of any such dis- 
tinction between the saints as the pre-millenarians assert, nor 
of any such limited period of ascendancy and triumph as the 
millenarians of both sorts assert. 

In this same catechism the first three petitions of the Lord's 
Prayer are amplified in a very minute fashion. In these ampli- 
fications there is not a syllable to show that the whole world 
is to be converted to Christ prior to his second advent; or that 

♦In the origiDal WestmiDster Form of Government, the corresponding 
statement as to Christ's ^ts to his church is, ''for the gathering and perfecting 
of it until his second coming." 
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prior to that advent his Church or kingdom is to enjoy a millen- 
nial age of ascendancy and triumph. On the contrary it is 
asserted that in the second petition, thy kingdom come, we pray 
''that Christ would rule in our hearts here and hasten the time 
of his second coming, and our reigning with him forever; and 
that he would be pleased so to exerccise the kingdom of his power 
as may best conduce to these ends." The contrast between 
this confessional amplification of the second petition of the 
Lord's prayer, and the amplifications commonly heard in social 
and public worship, is painful in the extreme to all who have not 
learned to substitute something else for Christ's second advent, 
that great and blessed hope of the Church. 

The post-millenarians are fond of asserting that their extra- 
confessional and contra-scriptural views have been held by a 
great majority of the Church since the beginning of the Christian 
era. This is very far from an accurate statement of the facts. 
It is well known by all well informed Church historians that 
the pre-millenarian view was widely prevalent in the early 
ages of the Church. The post-millenarian view is compara- 
tively modem. It was never generally current prior to the 
reformation of the Sixteenth Century. It is not set forth in 
any of the early creeds. It was not advocated by any of the 
great reformers. It is not voiced in any of the post-reformation 
creeds. On the contrary, in these later and more elaborate 
creeds, the second advent, when mentioned at all, is always 
connected with the final judgment and the everlasting reign of 
Christ. So as to pre-millenarianism, it finds no place in any 
Church creed, ancient or modern. From the second century 
of our era it has been the doctrine of many great and good men. 
It has never been the doctrine of the Church of God. 

It is more important to show that the Scriptures give no 
adequate foundation for this doctrine of a millennial age or a 
millennial kingdom of Christ, as these terms are used by both 
classes of millennialists. Just here it must be remarked that 
neither the present writer nor any devout believer in God's 
word doubts that the omnipotent Spirit of God, in the use of 
the ordained means of grace, could and would regenerate and 
save every individual sinner of any and every generation of 
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sinners, if God had so decreed. The discredit alleged to be 
thrown by the opponents of these unscriptural post-millenarian 
views on the efficacy of the gospel, on the sufficiency of the 
atonement, on the omnipotence of the Holy Spirit, exists only 
in the imaginations of those who assert the discredit. There 
is no such discredit intended, expressed or implied. For the 
question at issue respects the decree of God and not at all the 
efficacy of the means of grace or the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The question is. Has God decreed the conversion of the world 
and this millennial age, to be secured by present gospel agencies 
and instrumentalities, and to be enjoyed by the Church in the 
personal absence of its Saviour and Lord? It will now be proved 
that the Scriptures so far from asserting or implying that God 
has decreed any such conversion of the world and any such 
millennial age, has rather decreed a continuance of the mixed 
state of things, evil and good growing together, until the Lord 
returns personally to the earth, when he will accomplish an en- 
tire and perfect separation, inaugurate his kingdom of glory 
which will last forever. 

A full proof of this statement would require a citation and 
discussion of nearly every prediction contained in the Bible 
which has any bearing on the coming Messianic kingdom of 
glory. Such citation and discussion is impracticable within 
the limits assigned to this article. It will be sufficient now to 
say, first, that the millennialists of both classes uniformly 
assign those Scriptures, which describe Christ's kingdom of 
glory and the beatific state to be experienced by its citizens, 
to their alleged millennial age and state; whereas many of these 
Scriptures most explicitly assert, and all imply, that the Lord 
is to be present, and that the state and the kingdom is to last 
forever. Then, second, attention is called to those numerous 
passages of the New Testament in which it is expressed or 
implied most clearly that the present mixed state of mingled 
good and evil is to remain essentially unchanged until the 
Lord's second advent. For example, the parable of the wheat 
and the tares. Matt. 13: 36-43, and such declarations as are 
contained in Matt. 24: 37-41; Luke 17: 26-32; 2 Thess. 1: 6-10; 
2 Tim. 3: 1-7; 2 Pet. 3: 1-14; Jude 14, 15; Rev. 1: 7. With 
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these and similar passages may be compared all those scriptures 
which uniformly represent that the condition of the Church 
prior to the second advent is one of stress and trial, persecution 
and trouble. See John 13: 18-21; 16: 33; 1 John 3: 13; 1 Peter 
2:11, 12; 4: 12-16; Rom. 5:3-5. 

It now remains to show somewhat more particularly that the 
Scriptures uniformly represent the Messianic kingdom, now 
under discussion, as an everlasting kingdom. 

God's covenant with Abraham, which is confessedly a Gospel 
and Church covenant with earthly blessings, is declared to be 
everlasting. Gen. 17: 7. Compare Gal. 3: 17, 29. Christ and 
his redeemed people are Abraham's seed. They are typified 
by such individuals as Isaac, David and others. David's and 
Solomon's kingdom is a well understood type of the kingdom 
of Messiah. The land of Palestine is a type of the renervated 
earth, the true Paradise of God. The prophet Nathan tells 
David that God will establish the kingdom of his seed and his 
throne forever, 2 Sam. 7: 11-16. In Psalms 45 and 72 and 
others we are told that Messiah's reign and throne is "forever 
and ever." The prophet Micah predicts that as a result of the 
setting up of Messiah's kingdom "nation shall not lift up a 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more," 
4:3. Isaiah tells us, "Of the increase of his [Messiah's] gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom to order it, and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice from henceforth even forever," 
9: 7. Ezekiel tells us that Judah and Israel shall be reunited 
under Messiah's reign, and that they shall dwell in the land 
God gave to their fathers forever, and David, God's servant, 
shall be king over them, their prince forever, 37: 21-26. 

Isaiah predicts that the land shall be transformed from a 
desert into a garden, all physical and moral evil will be re- 
moved; sorrow and sighing shall flee away, and instead there 
shall be everlasting joy, 35: 1-10. God declares that he will 
make the restored Zion "an eternal excellency, a joy of many 
generations"; "violence shall no more be heard in thy land"; 
"thy people shall be all righteous"; "they shall inherit the land 
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forever." Isa. 60: 15-22. There is no probability about all 
this. It is decreed by an all wise and an omnipotent God. 

Daniel's prophecies are likewise explicit and emphatic. 
Messiah's kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 2:44,45; ''and the 
kingdom and the dominion and the greatness of the kingdoms 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High: whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom," 
7:27. 

In all this we have clearly revealed the decree of an all-wise 
and omnipotent God. It sets forth an ideal reign of an ideal 
king over an ideal people in an ideal land to last forever. What 
can the reality be but the consummation of Christ's kingdom 
in a regenerated earth; the new heavens and the new earth of 
the Holy Scriptures? 

The New Testament is equally clear and emphatic respecting 
the duration of this kingdom. The angel said to the virgin 
Mary when he announced to her the coming of her divine son, 
"The Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David; and he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever; 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end," Luke 1: 32, 33. 
It is a kingdom that "cannot be moved," Heb. 12: 28. The 
apostle Peter in his second epistle calls it an "everlasting king- 
dom," 1: 11. In the Revelation 11: 15, we read "The kingdom 
of the world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever"; and again, "his 
servants shall serve him; and they shall see his face; and his name 
shall be on their foreheads ♦ ♦ ♦ and they shall reign for- 
ever and ever," 22: 3-5, R. V. 

In the face of all this testimony and much more that might 
be cited, we are gravely told that Rev. 20: 1-5, a most disputed 
passage, absolutely settles the fact of a millennial reign of Christ, 
to continue for only a thousand natural or prophetic years. 
The simple, clearly revealed truth is, that Messiah's kingdom 
has its seat and throne here on earth; which, for that kingdom 
in its glory, is to be the new heavens and the new earth; and 
this glorious kingdom is to last forever. And this is the doctrine 
of the Church of God, as voiced in all its creeds. Nor is there 
the slightest intimation either in the creeds or the Scriptures 
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that this kingdom of glory is to be secured or maintained in 
any measure, in any place, for any time, in the personal absence 
of the King. The Scriptures over and over again declare in 
the plainest terms that the King will come in person to establish 
the whole body of his redeemed and perfected people in this 
earth renewed, and with them will reign over it forever. See 
Ps. SO: 1-6; Isa. 2: 10-21; chapters 24-27, 34, 35; 59: 20-60: 22; 
chapters 65, 66; Ezekiel chapters 38, 39; Dan. 2: 31-45; 7: 2-27; 
Matt. 13: 37-43; Luke 17: 26-37; 19: 11-27; 21: 25-36; 2 Thess. 
1: 7-10; 2: 1-8; 2 Pet. 3: 10-14; Jude 14, 15; Rev. 19: 11-21. 

Pre-millenarianism rightly emphasizes the second advent 
of Christ as the great and blessed hope of the Church. Un- 
fortunately it is loaded down with an unscriptural account of 
Messiah's kingdom in its chief features, and makes an intoler- 
able distinction between the Church and others among the 
redeemed and saved people of God. 

On the other hand, post-millenarians belittle and prac- 
tically ignore the second advent of Christ by remanding it to 
a future certainly and immensely distant. They place as the 
immediate and stimulating object of the believer's hope his 
personal death and ascent to heaven; and of the Church's hope 
the conversion of the world by present gospel agencies and the 
alleged millennial age and kingdom. 

A brief statement of the Scriptural and confessional eschatol- 
ogy will serve to show how much more inspiiing it is to Chris- 
tian effort than either of the millenarian views. 

1. The Gospel is to be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations. Matt. 24: 14; for the gathering and perfecting 
of the saints, Eph. 4: 11-13, Rom. 11: 26. 

2. Good and evil, the children of the kingdom and the chil- 
dren of the wicked one, are to grow together until the end of 
this gospel age. Matt. 13: 37-39; near the close of which Anti- 
christ is to^be manifested, 2 Thess. 2: 7-12. 

3. When all the saints have been saved, and when Antichrist 
has been manifested, then the Lord will appear in person, in 
the glory of his Father with his holyjangels, Matt. 25: 31; Acts 
1:11 and similar passages. 
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4. The objects to be accomplished by the King at his coming 
are: 

(1) The destruction of Antichrist and all his followers, 2 
Thess. 2:8; compare chapter 1 : S-10. 

(2) The resurrection of the dead, 1 Thess. 4: 13-17; Acts 
24: 15, and similar peissages. 

(3) The complete and final separation of the wicked from 
the good. Matt. 13: 41. 

(4) The restitution of all things in the form of the new heavens 
and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Acts 3: 
19-21; Rom. 8: 19-21; 2 Pet. 3: 10-15. 

(5) The everlasting reign of Christ and his saints in and over 
this new heavens and new earth. Matt. 25: 34; Rev. 22: 5. See 
the numerous texts cited in the foregoing discussion. 

(6) The glorious work of proclaiming the wonders of re- 
deeming grace to an intelligent universe, Eph. 3: 8-11; Matt. 
13:43. 

(7) The full exhibition of the pre-eminence of the Messianic 
Saviour and Lord, Phil. 2: 5-11; Col. 1: 12-23. 

It is confidently submitted to the judgment of my readers 
that millenarianism in either form is tame and unsatisfying 
when contrasted with this magnificent Biblical eschatology. 
Post-millenarianism remands it all to an immensely distant 
future; so remote indeed that, contrary to the Scriptures, it 
strives, with too great success, to put other hopes in the place 
of "that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ." In the place of this blessed 
hope it substitutes for the individual believer dying and going 
to heaven. According to the Scriptures, the believer should be 
"in a strait betwixt two" with respect to his personal death. 
The middle state, confessedly, is a desirable state as compared 
with the toils and cares of the present life; though few Christians 
in any practical way so regard it. The worldly minded really 
prefer the present state with its mixtures of good and evil. 
The spiritually minded, like Paul, have regard to the Church 
and its work, the evangelization of the world and the perfecting 
of the saints, the hastening of the coming of the Lord and the 
enjoyment of the blessedness and glory then to be experienced. 
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Like brave and earnest minded soldiers in the midst of a war 
to secure the liberty and prosperity of his country, they have 
no desire to die and go to heaven. They prefer to continue 
in the fight until the victory is achieved ; though perfectly sub- 
missive to the Lord's will, to go or stay as he may order. 

Post-millenarians hold out the conversion of the world and 
the blessedness of a millennial age as the immediate object of 
the Church's hope. We have seen that this view has no Scrip- 
tural foundation. It falls far short of the blessed hope that 
rests securely on God's revealed word. It is limited in time. 
It is limited in perfection. Sin remains; death remains; separa- 
tions of loved ones remain. Whatever blessedness it has, we 
ourselves will have no part in it. The long line of martyrs of 
the past will have no part in it. The long line of martyrs that 
are to come before the beginning of this age will have no part 
in it. These all will be asleep as to their bodies, absent as to 
their spirits, waiting and praying, possible working somewhere, 
for the coming of the Lord. Besides, it assumes a task for the 
Church not assigned to it; failure to perform which causes its 
enemies to blaspheme. 

Pre-millenarians offer us something rather better than this 
post-millenarian eschatology. But it, too, falls far below the 
glorious scheme of the Scriptures. It postulates an intolerable 
distinction between the Church and the great body of Christ's 
redeemed people. It ascribes to the alleged millennial age and 
kingdom many features which the Scriptures ascribe to Christ's 
everlasting reign. At best it offers us only a mixed condition 
of things. Israel is still to be here on earth in the flesh, though 
converted and loyal to Christ. The nations are still to be here 
in the flesh, to be converted and in the enjoyment of a large 
measure of peace and prosperity. But death is not abolished, 
sin is not abolished. This millennial age is far from ideal, and 
it is to end in disaster. 

Over against either or both of these extra-confessional and 
contra-scriptural views, stands the eschatology of the word of 
God in all its simplicity and power. It presents to the wonder- 
ing gaze of God's people in every age a splendid and inspiring 
picture of victory and triumph: the Devil and all his hosts 
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forever cast out of this earth over which they have for so many 
weary centuries held dominion; a great multitude which no 
man can number perfectly conformed in soul and body to the 
glorious person of their divine Saviour and Lord ; the new heavens 
and the new earth for their seat and throne; the ever expanding 
material universe as their habitat; their delightful service to 
proclaim to all intelligences in all the worlds the wonders of God's 
redeeming love and grace. Thus this glorious earth with its 
glorious inhabitants, Christ and the whole body of his redeemed 
and perfected people, will be forever the Light of the Universe 
of God; shining forth as the Sun in the kingdom of their Father. 

This is a consummation worth while for an infinite God to 
conceive and to decree; worth while for the only begotten Son 
of God to offer up himself as a sacrifice in order to make right- 
eously possible; worth while for the omnipotent Spirit of God 
to strive with sinful men in order to make real; worth while 
for regenerated men to long for, to pray for, to work for, to make 
heroic sacrifices for; worth while for the Lord himself to come 
back to the earth with his holy angels to inaugurate in all its 
blessedness and glory. 

Lexington, Missouri. 
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EVANGELISM. 

J. Ernest Thacker. 

The world's greatest teacher said, "One thing is needful." 
It is a comfort and an inspiration to us, amid the multiplied 
cares and complex duties of life, to hear Jesus say — ^and Jesus 
knows — "there is only one absolute necessity." Christ is essen- 
tial to the world. "He that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God shall not see life.** To take Christ 
to a lost world, and to bring a lost world to Christ, this is Evang- 
elism. 

Evangelism and Methods. 

"Power manifests itself through methods," but method must 
not be substituted for power. Our Church is the most Pauline 
and, yet at times, the most un-Pauline of Churches. We are 
Pauline in doctrine, but often un-Pauline in method. We are 
in danger of forgetting that our greatest Theologian said that 
he was willing to be, and was "all things to all men, if by any 
means he might save some." Occasionally one of our ministers 
is heard to say that he doesn't believe in "Evangelists and 
Evangelism." He intends this, of course, as a criticism of 
men and methods. One of our older, learned, most respected 
and conservative ministers said to me not long ago, that he feared 
we criticised other workers and their methods to such an extent 
that we sometimes forgot to rejoice over the souls saved through 
their instrumentality. 

John spoke to Jesus saying, "Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us; and we forbade 
him, because he followeth not us." But Jesus said, "Forbid 
him not." 

Evangelism is the fundamental duty of the Church, and the 
most sublime privilege and responsibility of every Christian. 
The shepherd searched for the lost sheep and the woman for 
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the lost coin "until" they found them. We may think a man 
is wise who always does things "in decency and in order," who 
is a great exegete, a fine logician, a profound theologian and a 
"spell-binding" orator, but God seems to say that he is wise 
who is willing to be "all things to all men, if by any means he 
may save some," who seeks the lost "until" the lost is found 
and saved. 

Evangelism and the Individual Christian. 

"Hand picked fruit is the best." Personal evangelism counts 
most. One great remedy for the inertia of the Church, the 
shortage in the ministry, the lack of results, will be found in 
every Christian — ^minister or layman — ^becoming, as Christ in- 
tended he should, a personal worker. "Let him that heareth, 
say come." This was largely the method of Christ. Let the 
minister who thinks that he is to be "apt to teach," "to feed 
the flock," "to instruct and comfort God's people," know that 
in all this he is doing the will of God, and that this work must 
not be neglected ; but let him not forget that Christ seemed to 
lay a hundredfold more stress upon winning one soul, when he 
bids us leave the ninety and nine, if necessary, and seek the 
lost till we find it. 

Doubtless all heaven was thrilled with joy when Pentecost 
cane and 3,000 were born into the kingdom in a single day, but 
that isn't what the Bible tells us caused joy in heaven — "Joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth." 

Jesus was the great "wonder worker," the "crowd-compelling" 
preacher of his day, but his great example was in personal work, 
and many of his most profound lessons were given to the in- 
dividual. It was to an unworthy woman that he gave the mes- 
sage of the water of life of which if a man drink he shall never 
thirst any more. It was a Jewish rabbi to whom he gave the 
lesson of the new birth. It was his interest in the dying thief, 
stained and steeped in sin, that caused Jesus to forget even the 
pangs of Calvary that he might save the individual sinner. 

The disciples practiced this method. Andrew found his own 
brother and brought him to Jesus, Philip found Nathaniel, and 
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Paul preached his great sermon on the plan of salvation to the 
jailor. The doctor ministers to the individual patient, the lawyer 
represents the individual client, the merchant sells to the in- 
dividual customer. In a pastorate of about seventeen years I 
found that more than three-fourths of those uniting with the 
Church came in as the result of personal work. 

"Would you go and empty handed, 

Would you meet your Saviour so? 
Not one soul with which to greet him, 

Would you empty handed go?" 

Evangelism and the Spirit. 

"It is not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord." If we are saved it is by the Spirit's power. "Ye 
must be born again." If we are to understand the Bible it 
will be, not our intellectual ability to comprehend, but the 
Spirit who "leads us into all truth." Our great trouble is lack 
of power, but "ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you." Thus Evangelism without the Holy Spirit 
is like an engine without steam. It is worse than useless. It 
isn't worth the effort. But the God of Pentecost is the God 
of today, and the God of the Disciples is our God too, just as 
able and ready and willing to give his Spirit to them that ask 
now as he was in the days of old. Strange that we should 
lack most the one thing that we can have for the asking, while 
our time and thought and energy are absorbed with the sec- 
ondary. As Christian workers we are not to depreciate anything 
that will add to our equipment for the work, but we must not 
forget that without the Holy Spirit we are shorn of our strength 
and our effort will be but in vain. 

Evangelism and the Word. 

The Word of God is the instrument of the Spirit. Through 
it, salvation is wrought. " It is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to everyone that believeth." By it we are enabled to with- 
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stand temptation and freed from evil habit — "Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free." It is God's 
sanctifying power for the Christian — ** Sanctify them through 
thy truth, thy word is truth.** God has not promised that 
even the most splendid and brilliant efforts of the most learned 
of men shall prosper, but he has said, "My word shall not re- 
turn unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I send it." No wonder 
David said, "Quicken thou me according to thy word,'* and any 
Evangelistic movement, or quickening that's worth the having 
must come through the Word of God. 

"Oh, precious holy book of Godf 
There are no words like thine! 
The tones that angels bend to hear 
Breathe through these lines divine. 
And come with love's own melody 
From the King's heart to mine.'' 

Evangelism and Prayer. 

The nearest way to the hearts and souls of men is by way of 
the throne of God. Men are saying, we do not want a revival 
that is ** worked up,*' but one that is ** prayed down." This, 
again, is generally a criticism of methods. Power, to be sure, 
is "prayed down,*' but human interest in anything is generally 
"worked up.** The best workers know what prevailing prayer 
is. God doesn*t give his power to the unbelieving and the 
inactive. The prayer of faith is the prevailing prayer, and the 
faith that "hath works," that is Scriptural faith. Evangelism 
originates in and is promoted by such prayer; and all great 
revivals have come in answer to such prayer. 

"In the revival of 1857, when Canon Ryle sent out his cele- 
brated appeal to the Church of England he made this statement, 
that he had looked the Bible through and found that wherever 
there was a man of prayer there was a man of power; that he 
had studied the history of the Church and had learned that 
wherever there was a man or woman of power, there was one 
who knew how to pray. He said some were Arminians, some 
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Calvinists, some rich, some poor, some were wise and some 
ignorant, some loved the liturgy, and some cared little for it, 
but all knew how to pray." Pentecost and prayer are in- 
separable connected tlie one with the other, therefore, "pray 
without ceasing." 

Evangelism and Purpose. 

The purpose of Evangelism is threefold. It seeks the greater 
consecration of God*s people, the reclaiming of the backslider 
and the salvation of the lost. Thus Evangelism helps every 
cause in the entire Church; increasing the liberality, the activity 
and the interest of all Christians, and bringing into the fold 
additional helpers for every branch of the work. It would 
seem that the same purpose should pervade every sermon and 
inspire every effort of the pastor. We are not so much in danger 
of failing in our preparation to preach and our organizing for 
work, as we are in danger of losing a proper purpose, or objective 
in our preaching and working. We must aim at something in 
all that we do, and our aim should be evangelistic in the above 
broad sense. 

The preacher works and studies and prays in the preparation, 
of his sermon. He reads it over, and says, " Its exegesis is good" ; 
reads it again, and says, "It is literary"; he delivers it, and 
says, ** It is eloquent" ; but we are not to judge a sermon so much 
by its exegesis, its logic and its eloquence, as by its effective- 
ness in quickening, comforting, consecrating, saving men. If 
this be the heart's earnest desire and the soul's sincere purpose 
we may expect God's blessing upon our feeble efforts. 

Evangelism and Passion. 

Evangelism is a passion for souls. In the tenth chapter of 
Romans and the first verse Paul seems to unfold before us his 
great heart. We see there one great, overwhelming, consuming, 
controlling desire toward his brother man. It was a heartfelt, 
prayerful, evangelistic desire. "Brethren, my heart's desire 
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and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved." 
The supreme desire of every Christian's heart, the controlling 
passion of every preacher's soul ought to be for the salvation 
of others. 

''When Jesus has found you, tell others the story, 
That my loving Saviour is your Saviour too; 
Then pray that your Saviour may bring them to glory. 
And pray'r will be answered — 'twas answered for you." 

''They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever." 

"I dare not idle stand, 

While over all the land 
Poor, wandering souls need humble help like mine; 

Bri^ter than brightest gem 

In monarch's diadem, 
Elach soul a star in Jesus' crown may shine." 
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THE NANKING PRESBYTERIAN UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

J. W. Davis. 

The Nanking Presbyterian Union Theological Seminary was 
opened in October, 1906. Before that time, theological classes 
had been taught in Hangchow and Soochow and a goodly 
number of young men were ready to enter the new school in 
Nanking. Dr. Garritt of the Northern Presbyterian Church 
and Dr. Davis of the Southern were the teachers. These with 
Rev. J. Leigh ton Stuart and Rev. Chen Chin Yoong now con- 
stitute the Faculty. 

The largest number of students was forty-three in 1909. At 
present there are twenty-five. Since the beginning in 1906, 
twenty-five men have completed their courses of study and 
entered active work. 

It is hard to find students who are fully prepared to take a 
theological course. A good knowledge of Chinese can not be 
obtained even by a native student in less than ten years of hard 
work. Many who come to us are deficient in ability to use the 
Chinese written language. A certain amount of knowledge of 
history and geography is indispensable; and many are weak 
in these branches of learning. In order to meet existing con- 
ditions we were compelled to arrange two courses of study. 
One is that of the Seminary proper; the other is the Bible Train- 
ing School Course. 

In teaching, we use the Chinese language. As a rule students 
have not a knowledge of English sufficient to enable them to 
use it in taking a theological course. The exceptions are rare 
and prove the rule. We must arrange our work to suit the 
capacity of the average man. Our purpose is to train men to 
preach the Gospel to their own people in their own tongue. 
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The use of English in the classroom is not conducive to improve- 
ment in knowledge of Chinese on the part of student or teacher. 

Those who use English in the classroom, as is done in some 
schools, recognize the fact that this use is temporary; that the 
Chinese are rapidly making text-books on geography, history 
and other subjects; that the language can bear the strain thus 
put upon it. New terms can be found or invented as needed. 
The new laws, the operation of a new form of government, the 
conduct of schools of all grades, from the kindergarten to the 
university, the development of new lines of manufactures, 
commerce and transportation, all this is done by the use of the 
Chinese language. Certainly this language is adequate for 
the discussion of all questions of philosophy and religion. In 
view of all this, it seems wise to use the Chinese language in 
our theological seminary from the beginning. 

Text-books, imperfect, yet practicably useful, exist for teach- 
ing theology, church history, introduction to the Bible, the 
preparation and delivery of sermons. The work of preparing 
text-books for use in theological schools is making progress. 
An elementary text-book for use in teaching New Testament 
Greek has been prepared by Mr. J. Leigh ton Stuart. There 
are in MSS. a Hebrew-Chinese vocabulary and a Greek- 
Chinese vocabulary, both made by members of missions other 
than ours. These vocabularies are imperfect, but they give 
evidence of hard and faithful work. 

The men who are in preparation for the work of preaching 
come, like Peter and the sons of Zebedee, from the ranks of the 
common people. Dr. Julius Richter, speaking at the Conference 
of Foreign Mission Boards in January, 1910, calls attention to 
the fact that the men who are doing the missionary work of 
the German Mission Societies are prepared at missionary semi- 
naries. **In these they receive men of about twenty years of 
age, who for the most part have so far received only a moderate 
education. ... As a rule plenty of young men offer them- 
selves." These are from the lower and middle classes; they are 
not men of university training. The nine German missionary 
societies have six hundred and seventy principal stations and 
nine hundred ordained missionaries. The course of study 
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through which they pass into their life work extends over six 
years, in which *'the theological knowledge and general culture 
acquired are of no mean standard." 

The men in the missionary colleges in Mid-China do not, 
with a few exceptions, turn to the Christian ministry. Com- 
mercialism grips them. Recently in Shantung province, under 
the preaching of a godly Chinese evangelist, and we trust the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, a large number of undergraduates 
in the mission colleges resolved to enter the ministry. In Mid- 
China there are in the Yang-tsze valley several theological 
schools. The majority of the students are, as in the missionary 
seminaries in Germany, from the lower and middle classes. 
There is in China a very large middle class and there is no lack 
of men from this class who offer themselves for the evangelistic 
work. These men have their limitations. But they are never- 
theless good material. They have clear judgment of practical 
affairs, excellent powers of acquiring knowledge and are teach- 
able. And many of them have a rugged force, not found in the 
finer but weaker mental fiber of the college-bred student. 
They need to learn how to set before themselves lofty ideals of 
character and service, to hunger for truth for truth's sake, 
to cultivate a sense of responsibility to God, and to know the 
vital importance of an ever deepening spiritual life. Daily 
in the class-room, they have systematic instruction, culminating 
in written examinations. At morning prayers we try faithfully 
to lead them to a higher personal consecration to Christ. Every 
Saturday morning two students preach to the Faculty and 
student body and hear searching yet kindly criticism. Prepara- 
tion of sermon outlines on assigned texts and writing essays 
in the Chinese literary style is a part of the regular routine 
work. 

It has been said that every school should be a small hive of 
b's and must have books, brains, bricks and brawn. The 
books and brains have been described. Let me speak now of 
the brickwork. The material equipment of the Seminary 
consists principally of six buildings, viz.: the main building, 
dormitory and four dwelling houses for professors. These 
houses are all made of brick with iron roofs. The main building 
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stands in the north end of the campus where the ground is about 
ten feet higher than the south end. This building is 80x40 
feet, two and a half stories high, with a handsome front. From 
a back-ground of gray brick, square columns of red brick pro- 
ject, rising to the eaves, where they are crowned with Corinthian 
capitals of stone. In the center of the front a tower-like porch 
is built, rising to the upper story, above which it is carried up 
till it is surmounted by a dome. The front of this tower is 
adorned with arches of stonework, into which the architect 
put his best thought. The general effect is pleasing and calls 
forth admiration from all who see it. The building contains 
a chapel with 300 seats, a library, a reading room, and six lecture 
rooms. The cost was seven thousand dollars gold. To erect 
this building in America would cost, it is estimated, twenty 
thousand dollars. The dormitory contains a mess hall, kitchen 
and rooms for thirty students. We need another dormitory. 
Five thousand gold dollars would suffice to build it. 

Turning now to speak of brawn I will remind the reader of 
the remark concerning the desirability of a German student 
being made of iron and brass; otherwise he can not stand the 
strain of work nor sit steadily during the long course of study. 
The Chinese student is merely flesh and blood. The German 
proverb says: "Mann ist was er isst.'* This means that one's 
strength depends upon his food. In Mid-China the students' 
food consists mainly of rice. Hence his brawn is not a thing 
to brag of. In recent years athletic games have received much 
attention in Chinese schools. In mission schools, male and 
female, physical drill is a regular part of the student's work. 
In our Nanking Theological Seminary there is a short recess 
daily from 10:30 to 10:45 a. m. In these fifteen minutes the 
students engage in a physical drill led by the writer. This is 
taken in the open air with absolutely nothing in the way of 
gymnasium outfit; not even dumb-bells. The exercises are 
a modification of the United States army "setting up" regula- 
tions. Attendance is general but not compulsory. The stu- 
dents are treated as men not as schoolboys. The main attempt 
is to lead them to take this drill willingly as a part of the work 
of fitting themselves for highest service. There are deep prin- 
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ciples involved here that need strong and repeated emphasis. 
The dignity of the human body created by God and adapted 
for use, the obligation to consecrate all bodily powers to God's 
service, the importance of conserving physical energies, the 
resurrection of the body, all are ideas that we try to instil deeply 
into the minds of our students. And we have the joy of seeing 
many of them respond to our teaching. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE SEMINARY AND HER NEED. 

God has signally blessed our Seminary in the past. For 
nearly one hundred years she has stood as a bulwark for Chris- 
tian liberty, unswerving in her devotion to the truth of the 
Gospel. From her. walls has gone forth a stream of educated, 
earnest, consecrated men to carry this Gospel into all lands. 
The labors of her sons have had the mark of divine approval 
stamped upon them in the harvest of souls gathered into the 
kingdom. 

During these years there has been a steady growth both in 
the efficiency of the institution as to her equipment, and in the 
numbers of students who have entered her walls. She now 
stands as the largest and best equipped Seminary in the South, 
with the brightest of prospects before her for a glorious future 
of greatest usefulness. 
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But she stands face to face also with a pressing need. With 
this growth has come of necessity an increase in the expenses of 
the institution, until now thete is a large deficit each year. 
The great, imperative call is for a sufficient endowment to meet 
current expenses and thus put the Seminary on a sound financial 
basis. 

To meet this need we must have the support and co-operation 
of God's people in securing the necessary funds. From now 
until next May this cause will be before the church and we look 
to her to respond to the call. May we not ask that you unite 
with us in humble, heartfelt prayer for God's blessing upon 
this effort and as we pray let us work and give until our effort 
is crowned with a glorious and God-given success. 

THE MAGAZINE. 

The aim of our Magazine is to represent the whole church 
and to keep in vital touch with all the varied phases of her life 
in the South. 

To succeed in our purpose we need the help of the whole 
church. We need articles written by our laborers as they face 
the problems of God's kingdom in different places and under 
different circumstances. We need suggestions and criticisms 
from our readers. No magazine can be at its best without the 
love, sympathy and co-operation of those reached by it. At 
the beginning of this new year we ask for just such help. 

Our Southern Presbyterian Church, as it faces new problems 
and temptations, has at least a two-fold mission: it is called 
upon "to hold fast to the faith once delivered unto the saints," 
and to carry this pure faith to those who have it not. The 
Magazine has a share in this great work and if it is to do its part 
successfully, it must have the aid of our workers. That we 
may have this aid and that the Magazine this year may be used 
and blessed by the Master in strengthening and upbuilding 
His kingdom is the hope and prayer of the editors. 
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In Four Continents. By Rev, H. F, Williams, Editor " The Missionary.** 
Pp. 1-230. Beautifully illustrated. Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication, Richmond, Va. Price, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Rev. H. F. Williams, the editor of The Missionary has brought our whole 
Churoh into his debt by writing a full and interesting account of missionary 
work, under the suggestive title "In Four Continents." 

The first chapter deals with our discontinued missions in Italy, Colombia 
and Greece. Two chapters are devoted to China — and one each to Japan, 
Korea, Africa, Mexico, Brazil and Cuba. The illustrations are remarkably 
beautiful and there are twelve full pages of them. 

This book is prepared as a text-book, and has a number of questions at 
the end of each chapter which add greatly to its value. It has been adopted 
by the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions at Nashville, as the ofHcial 
text-book for mission study in our Church this year. The Laymen's Con- 
ference at Montreat, decided to send a copy of it to each of the ministers of 
our Church. 

It would be a real step of progress in our missionary education if mission 
study classes were formed in all our Churches for the use of this book. 
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It brings to us information which we have wanted a long time, and it will 
be of permanent value to our people. The style is alwa3rs clear and vigorous, 
and there are many charming paragraphs in this most interesting book. 

Throughout the book there soimds the call to larger things. The equip- 
ment used by our mission workers is inferior to that of most other churches 
while these workers themselves are the peers of any. 

It would be hard to name a book on missions which would have for Southern 
Presbyterians more utility or interest, surve3ring as it does, our entire 
missionary operations and dealing with them all in the most intimate and 
informing way. D. Clay Lilly. 

The Evangelical Invasion op Brazil. By Rev. Sarrmd R. Gammon^ D. D, 
For twenty years Missionary of the Southern Presbjrterian Church in 
Brazil. Pp. 1-179. Containing fourteen full-page illustrations with 
map and three valuable appendices. 

"I was profoundly impressed by Brazil. It is a country of inexhaustible 
resources. I tremble for its future, imless it be given the Gospel." These 
words were spoken to me this morning by a world-wide traveler who is just 
home from Brazil. They epitomize the delightful book, "The Evangelical 
Invasion of Brazil," recently written by our able missionary to Brazil, Rev. 
Samuel R. Gammon, D. D. 

This volume of nearly two hundred pages is an introduction to Brazil. 
It is a commentary on Brazil. It is a plea for Brazil. It has much to say 
about Presb3rterian missions, and this is well, as the Presbyterian mission is 
the largest in that great country. But it looks over the whole field, and 
Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians will find much to inform and interest 
them as to the work of their respective churches in that field. 

The heart of the book is in the two chapters which treat of "Brazil as a 
Mission Field." Four centuries of Romanism have left that coimtry in need 
of an "Evangelical Invasion," and few of us have any conception of how 
great that need is, until we read the expert testimony of a courageous man 
who knows conditions at first hand. 

The specimens of devotional and sermonic hterature of Rome, submitted 
by Dr. Gammon are startlingly revolting. I hope they may shock some of 
us into activity for South American missions. The recent great conference 
at Edinburgh, excluded from its consideration all missions to Roman Catholic 
countries. In view of representations made this year by such men as Speer 
and Gammon, it seems strange it should have made such a rejection. 

The accounts of what is being done by Protestant missions is encouraging. 
There are more than four himdred pastoral charges, churches and congrega- 
tions in process of organization, with approximately a membership of thirty 
thousand Evangelical Christians. Yet when we remember that Brazil has 
a population of 20,000,000, we see how much there is to be done before we 
have a force large enough to cover the life of that vast coimtry. If you have 
not read this book, get it and read it, and give its stirring message to your 
people. D. Clay Lilly. 
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The Primitivb Church and The Primacy of Robce. Pp. 1-285. By Rev. 
Prof, Oiorgio Bartoli. Hodder and Stoughton, New York and London. 

Those of U8 who have read Dr. Orts' book, ''Roman Catholicism Capitu- 
lating before Protestantifim/' are in an excellent position to read with pleasure 
and interest the above book. It is written in Italian also, and published in 
Florence, Italy. 

The author of this book was a member of the Society of Jesus, and a Doctor 
of Theology, and for twenty-seven years was a faithful, obedient and self- 
sacrificing servant of that body. He taught science, literature and languages 
in several colleges of the Society, both at home and abroad, that is, in Europe 
and Asia. For five years, he was a regular writer on the staff of the Jesuit 
magazine La Civilta CaUolica, which is published at Rome imder the eye of 
the Pope and in the interest of the papacy. By reason of some difference of 
opinion which Dr. Bartoli had the temerity to express, he was punished by 
a life of slavery and idleness in the Society. Here is what he sa3rs: "I saw 
mjrself reduced by a false and absurd religious system, to impotence, con- 
demned to the most abject slavery, the slavery of my mind and soul, doomed 
to a sure, though slow destruction of my own personality, at one stroke, I 
broke off the chains of my slavery and returned to the liberty of the children 
of God." 

Dr. Bartoli states that his breaking from the Church was brought about 
finally ''by that body of ignorant and fanatical priests and monks in whose 
hands the direction of the Romish Church lies today. By forcing me to be- 
lieve and to preach all sorts of errors which they put into circulation by their 
pulpits and in their books, they induced me first to doubt, then to disbelieve 
dogmas and points of Romish doctrine which were once true, sacred, infallible." 
Dr. Bartoli is no modernist. He was an opposer of that movement. His 
faith rests on the Bible and on the Bible alone, "not the Bible of the extreme 
higher critics, but the Bible of those religious reformers and learned Theologi- 
ans who in the sixteenth century revolted successfully against the Roman 
Church. Their faith is mine; their beUef is my belief." 

The immediate occasion of Dr. Bartoli's leaving the Roman Catholic 
Chiu*ch was his writing an article against a local paper which had attacked 
the claims of the papacy. His statement was criticized as inaccurate. Dr. 
Bartoli at once studied the whole field of literature, strange to say, almost, 
exclusively with the help of Catholic books and scholars, with the result as 
above stated. Or as he sums it up, "These studies convinced me that the 
Christian doctrine which the Church of Rome serves up to her priests and 
faithful members is not the Theology of the Bible or of the Primitive Christian 
Church, but an artificial system based partly on Holy Scripture, partly on 
Aristotelian philosophy, partly also on Apocryphal texts, on legends of doubt- 
ful authority, on wiKul alterations and interpretations of ancient canons, 
on superstitions and relics of old heathenism" — with this statement as to 
the author and the reasons for his change of belief, one can expect to read 
with interest and profit such chapters as (1) The True Church of Christ, 
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wherein he demonstrates it is not the Roman Catholic Church. (2) Of the 
Unity of the Church according to the Scriptures. 

(3) Is Peter the Rock and Centre of Church Government? which he clearly 
answers in the negative. (4) Origin of the Roman claims, wherein is an ex- 
cellent treatment of the rise and growth of the Papacy. 

Other chapters are (1) The Fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the Church 
on St. Peter. (2) What Tertullian and Cyprian thought about the Church 
of Rome and its Bishop. (3) Religious Development in the Church. (4) 
Doctrinal Unity in the Church. (5) The Church of Christ and the Gospel. 
(6) The Democracy of the Church. (7) The Florentine, The Tridentine and 
the Vatican Councils. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Bartoli in his chapter on the Democracy 
of the Church (which by the way is one of the best) comes out squarely in 
his statement for Presbyterianism as the primitive Church organization. 

The book like that of Dr. Orts' is written in a calm, dispassionate manner. 
There is not what any one can call vituperation. Facts are stated, arguments 
are advanced in a strong way that must appeal to those who read. 

The book is a vast storehouse of information as to the Roman Catholic 
Church, its doctrine, its superstitions, its falsity — and arguments against 
these are presented in a way that the lay reader can readily grasp and com- 
prehend. 

In this day when the line is being drawn closely and the Roman Catholic 
Church is beginning to show its hand in the affairs of this land, every min- 
ister especially, as well as officer should be informed from first source *'as 
to what the sore is and what its cause and cure.'' 

This book of Dr. Bartoli's supplies a present need. 

F. T. McFadbn. 

Roman Catholicism Capitulatinq Before Pbotbbtantibm. By O. V. 
Fradryasaf Doctor of Philosophy and Theology; Lecturer in Sacred 
Scripture; Synodical Examiner. Translated from the Spanish. Sold 
by Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. Price, 
$1.00; postage, 12 cents. 

It is perhaps not generally known that this remaikable book is from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Juan Orts Gonzalez, formerly a Franciscan Friar in the 
Roman Catholic Church, but now pursuing his studies in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Richmond, and under care of East Hanover Presbytery 
preparatory to entering the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. It is the 
accomplished author's apology for renouncing the ancient communion in 
which he was reared and in which he has held many honorable and responsible 
positions, in order that he might follow the leadings of conscience and the 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures as he understands them. 

It is one of a class of recent publications, such as ''The Primitive Church 
and the Primacy of Rome," by Professor Giorgio Bartoli of Florence, Italy, 
and the writings of Father Tyrrell and the "Modernists," all of which catch- 
ing up, as it were, the spirit of the Reformers of the sixteenth century, are 
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again protesting vigorously against the preposterous cbums of Catholicism 
and the Papacy. Neither Dr. Orts or Professor Bartoli are "Modernists," 
but their writings tend in the same direction, namely, departure from Rome. 
"Modernism," while "it discards the Papacy as the support of the Church," 
also "rejects the New Testament as the sole foundation of Christianity," 
but the two distinguished Protestants just mentioned are sound in their faith 
in the Bible and are not acting imder the spur of extreme Higher Criticism. 
The appearance of these books, taken together with recent revolutionary 
movements in Spain and Portugal, in which religious matters are playing 
an important part, are certainly significant of the signs of the times. Rome 
is seriously disturbed, and the modem spirit of investigation, freedom of 
thought, and liberty of conscience is evidently at work among her people 
and in a way which promises much for the cause of pure Christianity in the 
future. 

Dr. Orts discusses from an interior view and standpoint of adequate knowl- 
edge the fundamental principles of Catholicism. He talks of things he knows 
and whereof he can affirm. His book is free from bitterness and rancour, 
from the too zealous efforts at "exposure" of great immoralities which some- 
times characterize the productions of writers on Catholicism, and from broad, 
general assertions touching Romish doctrine which are often incapable of proof. 
He deals with the whole system as one who was bom and bred in it, as one 
who has an extensive acquaintance with its literature and who has taught 
in its schools, and as one, who having passed through painful experiences 
with conscience and prolonged study, has at last emerged into the light and 
liberty of the tmth. He has opened the doors and windows of the Catholic 
temple and let in the light which illumines the interior of the structure, and 
the revelation is enough to stir up the minds of all intelligent, right thinking 
people to the importance of resisting the errors and dangers of Romanism. 
We hope Dr. Orts' book will be widely read both by our own people and many 
others throughout the land, and we are confident that it will be productive 
of much good in arresting the active methods of Roman propaganda 

Russell Cecil. 

Tendency: The Effect of Trend and Drift in the Development of 
Life. By James I. Vance^ D. D, Flemine H. Revell Company, New 
York, Chicago, Toronto, London and Edinburgh. Price, $1.25, net. 

Since the last addition to Dr. Vance's series of books, they may now say, 
"We are seven," and none of them "in the churchyard lie," but they are all 
in the full vigor of an active, useful life. "The College of the Apostles," 
the first born, has reached the second edition; "The Rise of the SouP' and 
"A Young Man's Make-up," each the third edition; "Royal Manhood," the 
fifth edition; while that robustious, strenuous yoimgster, "The Young Man 
Four-square," has attained to the seventh edition. "The Eternal in Man" 
is beginning to walk, and "Tendency" is still in his swaddling clothes, but 
they both bid fair to follow the pace set by their brethren. This is a vigorous 
set of intellectual children which have sprung from the genius of our dis- 
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tinguished author, and give promise of a longevity of usefulness. We are 
glad that "while the lamp still holds out to bum," Dr. Vance has returned 
to his father's house in the Southern Presbjrterian Church. The old Church 
could see him coming "afar off" and has given him a hearty welcome, having 
"received him safe and sound." "Safe and soimd" — that is worth noting, 
and something to be thankful for. It might have been otherwise. We 
always believed, however, that Dr. Vance had the root of the matter in him, 
and we are not surprised, and none the less gratified, that after several years 
of sojourn "in a far country" he has at last "come to himself" and returned to 
his former charge in the First Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

"Tendency" is a series of strong and interesting papers on the develop- 
ment and prospects of the Christian life. They were apparently originally 
delivered as sermons or addressed to the author's people. The spoken style^ 
nervous and often picturesque, is immistakable, but it is good reading, and 
there is plenty of wholesome food for the soul in the book. The style is not 
of equal merit in the different papers. Sometimes it is exaggerated and 
ambitious, and there is an obvious effort to say striking things, which, to 
our taste at least, is to be regretted in the discussion of spiritual matters. 
This for two reasons: first, it is not altogether reverential, and second, it 
tempts to either the over or the under statement of important truth. We 
may illustrate from the paper on "The Making of a Soul," the discussion of 
which approaches dangerously near to Arminian synergism. "There are 
some things in the destiny of a human life that are not Grod's to determine. 
The reason is not that God is a small god. There are spiritual blessings 
within reach of every human life, but not within the power of any being, 
either human or divine, to bestow (p. 113). This is a conmient upon our 
Lord's remark to the sons of Zebedee, who desired to sit on His right and 
left hand in the kingdom: "My cup indeed ye shall drink; but to sit on my 
right hand and on my left hand, is not mine to give; but it is for them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father," (Matt. 20: 23, R. V.) The 
statement that "there are spiritual blessings within reach of every human life, 
but not within the power of any being j either human or divine j to bestow" 
seems to be in hopeless antagonism to the remark of Jesus that the distinction 
sought by James and John "is for them for whom it hath been prepared of 
my Father." Again: "All this is a man's business here in time. He can not 
unload this business on Grod. He can not expect God to pray for him or 
work for him or suffer for him, in such a way as to furnish him with exemp- 
tion. He must do it for himself. This is his concern. He is here to make 
a soul, to achieve an immortal part, to develop an eternal capacity." (p. 1 19.) 
We do not wish to be hypecritical, and we are mindful of the frequent unfair- 
ness of extracting a passage from its connection, but our feeling is that this 
kind of writing is misleading and not a just expression of truth. 

But, notwithstanding a few such minor defects, the book is full of good 
things. It is warm, stirring, devotional and loyal to Jesus Christ. It is not 
theological but evangelical, and will prove helpful to all earnest readers. 

Russell Cecil. 
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Thu Empire of Love. By W. J. Dawson, Revell. 1907. 

I do not agree with everything in this little book; but I have read it several 
times with keen pleasure. It puts the accent where Christ put it, on love. 
We are so prone to place it on something else. The author's style is a per- 
petual delight, clear, varied, exquisite, and his message goes straight to the 
heart rebuking, humbling, inspiring. It is so hideously easy to live a merely 
correct life and preach a formally correct gospel, and lose all the fragrance, 
and beauty, the glow and passion of true religion, by giving love a secondary 
place. 

The fourteen original poems that preface the fourteen brief chapters were 
a surprise.to me. I did not know Dr. Dawson was a poet. I have never 
seen or heard an opinion from any one on these Christian love poems of his, 
but for originality, simplicity, beauty and a heart-reaching spirituality and 
tenderness, they seem to me to stand in a class by themselves. For devo- 
tional reading I have nothing better in my hbrary. 

Egbert W. Smith. 

The Riches of Grace. By Thomas Parry, D, D. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1910. Pp. 242. 50 cents, net. 

It appears from the dedication of the book that the thoughts contained 
in it were first presented to the Presbyterian Church of Michigan City. 
The thirteen chapters were possibly delivered as sermons, but if so the ser- 
monic form has entirely disappeared, there being no text, nor formal dis- 
cussion^ but simply thoughts on some aspect of the general subject of grace. 

The book is eminently devotional in character, and is rich in food for 
meditation. It is also wonderfully epigrammatic, and the author has a most 
striking way of putting things. The chapter on Law and Grace is an espe- 
cially fine one, and the contrast between the two is well stated. 

The book appears to be sound and scriptural, and it is rather surprising 
to find in it the following statement: '^That the Father should show his grace 
through Jesus Christ was a necessity of nature. God had been striving with 
and coaxing mankind in the days of Noah, Abraham, Moses, David and the 
prophets. God had entreated in word and deed according to the riches of His 
grace, but His Holy Spirit was ever resisted, and his loving kindness met 
only rebellion. God must be with us in oiu* form, in the express image of our 
person. Even j^nimula demand this. To cause love between parent and off- 
spring, the young must be, in form, like their parents. There is no fondness 
between frog and tadpole because they are so unlike. Likeness is a ground of 
loving. 

The son of God must become the son of man, before man will give God 
his love." Pp. 205-6. It appears from this statement that the trouble 
under the Old . Testament dispensation, which prevented men from loving 
God, was the fact that God had not appeared in the form of man; but as a 
matter of fact there were many under that dispensation who did love him, 
and on the other hand, when he did appear in himian form the great majority 
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•^ejected him. The argument from the analogy of animala does not help 
the matter. It is news to us that animals love their young because of their 
pkyscieU resemblance. Most startling of all is the statement gravely made 
that the indifference of the frog to the tadpole is due to the difference in form t 
This however is only a fly in the ointment, and we heartily commend the 
book for devotional reading and meditation. 

T. R. E. 

The Heart of the Old Testament. A Manual for Christian Students. 
John R. Sampeyj D. Z>., LL. Z)., Professor of Old Testament Interpreta- 
tion in the Southern Baptist Theoloncal Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Sunday School Board Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 283. 

This is a handbook, intended primarily for Young People's Societies and 
Sunday School Normal Classes, and also for schools and colleges, by a con- 
servative scholar. 

The aim and purpose of the work is clearly set forth in the Preface as fol- 
lows: '' It is not an Old Testament History, though it follows the thread of the 
story from beginning to end. It is not a book on Old Testament Uterature, 
though it opens up the poetical and prophetical books to the young student. 
It is not a treatise on Old Testament Theology, though it calls attention to 
the rise and development of the great doctrines of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The author has not limited himself to biography and history, nor to literary 
analysis and appreciation nor to the growth of Bible doctrines; but he has 
freely drawn from these and other departments of Old Testament study 
whatever seemed of most value to young people in Christian homes and schools 
in the twentieth century. His aim is to call attention to what is most worth 
while." The work appears to be well done, and the book deserves a wide 
circulation. 

T. R. E. 

Seeing Darkly, and other Sermons. By Rev. J. Sparhawk Jonee, D. D. 
Longmans, Ureen & Co., New York. Price, $1.25, net. 

The recent death of Rev. J. Sparhawk Jones, D. D., led me to examine a 
volume of his sermons, entitled "Seeing Darkly." The subjects of these 
discourses are as follows: "Seeing Darkly," "Rahab," "The Unprofitable 
Servant," "A New Year Sermon," "Paul Abroad," "The Value of the Soul," 
"A Thanksgiving Sermon," "The Coming Temple," 

Dr. Jones was not an ideal preacher. There was only One — the rest ap- 
proximations. Dr. Jones was not even a close approximation. There was 
too little tenderness in his accent, too little persuasiveness in his appeal, too 
Uttle projection of a loving personality. Judging from his picture only, he 
was massive, rugged, leonine. A reading of his sermons confirms this judg- 
ment. They shine with a certain hard splendor. His rhetoric is brilliant, 
his imagination intense and varied, his analysis acute, his penetration in- 
cisive, and his treatment of any subject shows scholarly grasp and a most 
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remarkable command of acciirate language. From the sermon on the soul 
we cull these sentences: "The Bible does not define the human soul. It simply 
looks upon man as a creature capable of a career. Even an inspired apostle 
does not deHne or describe — a dead soul. He simply leaves it floating before 
the imagination a vague, nameless horror. While selfish and sensual men 
may imagine that praying and preaching is a small business, Christianity 
makes it the chief part of its errand to affirm that such attempts upon man's 
spiritual nature are infinitely more significant than the din of the street and 
the agitations of the caucus and the noisy clatter of this mechanical world, 
and that if it were not for man's religious potentialities it would not have been 
worth while to carpet a globe like this, arrange its sceneries, and hang its 
starlights, and marshall its epochs, and ordain its seasons, and kindle sun and 
moon to give it light, and bid its centuries file past crowded with wars, mi- 
grations, timiults, civilizations, creeds and a ceaseless flux of changes — simply 
to afford a soulless monkey a chance to play his fantastic tricks.'' 

Such sermonizing as this offers a needed corrective to intellectual slovenli- 
ness, and might be studied with profit by such of our ministers as either 
through press of pastoral cares or natural indolence have fallen into the habit 
of sUghting their preparation for the pulpit. 

A. A. McGeacht. 

The Gospel and the Modern Man. By Shailer Matthews. Professor of 
Historical and Comparative Theology in the University of Chicago. 
The MacmiUan Co., New York. Price, $1.50, net. 

According to this author and a number of others, a very formidable hearer 
confronts the modem preacher in 'Hhe modem man." In their opinion, 
modem preaching needs to be very much changed to adapt it to his wants. 
The arguments once relied on to prove the existence of God; the representa- 
tions that were once made as to his character and relations to the world; the 
teachings of the old creed as to the Divinity of Christ, his virgin birth, bodily 
resurrection and atoning work; the old doctrine of the evangelical churches 
concerning the divine origin and inspiration of the Scriptures and concerning 
the supernatural in general — all these and other subjects need to be presented 
in modem preaching in a very different way from what has been done here- 
tofore if "the modem man" is to be expected to listen to it with any favor. 
This radical change in the character of preaching is made necessary, we are 
told, by the results of the Higher Criticism and the discoveries of modem 
science. 

In view of this persistent and imperative demand, it may be well 
to inquire how many of these "modem men" there are in the ordinary modem 
congregation. These authors write as if almost everybody belonged to this 
class. But how many, in fact, are there in the ordinary modem congrega- 
tion? Are there not a number of congregations in which there are none at 
all? Are there not a large number of congregrations in which there are only 
two or three? Even in city congregations, where access to the literature of 
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the Higher Criticism and of modem science is so easy and where therefore, 
it is probi^bly more extensively read, is not the number who have any con- 
siderable acquaintance with such literature probably very small? If modem 
preaching were adapted to their peculiar wants, then, what would become of 
its adaptation to the wants of the vast majority of all congregations who know 
little about such literature and who have no wants to which it would appeal? 
If such preaching could minister any benefit to the few modem men present, 
what possible benefit could it minister to the much larger number present 
who have none of their notions and who would only be confused and con- 
founded by any discussion of their difficulties? How would they be edified 
by being told that the Bible is not as reliable a book as they had always 
supposed, and that the great fundamental doctrines on which they had form- 
erly built their faith are not as true as they had always believed? More- 
over, it may be well to inquire whether even the "modem man" himself, 
needs the kind of preaching that is thus demanded for him? Is he not asking 
for a stone, when he needs bread? Has not the saving efficacy of the old 
preaching been demonstrated by centuries of experience? Has it not done 
for men just what they needed? And has it not been effective for good, just 
because it inculcated much that the "modem man" wishes now to have left 
out? Has the world all this while been gathering grapes of thorns and figs 
of thistles? 

It would be well, no doubt, for the modem preacher to take account of 
"the modem man," and so far as fidelity to the spiritual interests of the great 
majority of his hearers will permit, adapt his preaching to his wants; but it 
would, no doubt, be equally well for him to consider whether, after all, the 
kind of preaching "the modem man" needs is not substantially the same 
kind that all other men need. 

The book mentioned above is one of the mildest of its kind, and has in it 
much good matter, and will furnish to anyone who desires it, much informa- 
tion as to the sort of preaching which ought, in the opinion of the author, to 
supercede the preaching of the present day. 

G. B. S. 



Light in Dark Places. By Rev, Nathan BachmaUy D. D. Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. Price, 60 cents. 

This little book is the fruit of a protracted study of the epistle to the Phil- 
lipians. It is a book of much value. It is an able exposition of the epistle 
in the form of lectures, and would increase the knowledge and deepen the 
piety of the private Christian and furnish many valuable suggestions for the 
pulpit. 

G. B. S. 
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The Church or To-Dat — A Plea. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 12mo. 
Pp. 177. Boston: The Pilgrim Preas, 1908. 

In this work, the author endeavors to ground a clear and strong conviction 
of the need and worth of the Christian Church as an institution. He thinks 
that religion is growing temporarily, but the Church declining. He sets forth 
with considerable lability many of the obstacles in the way of the Church's 
progress but treats others in a halting way. He points out the respects in 
which he judges that these obstacles have already occasioned damage to the 
Church, vis.: the decrease of ministerial candidates, decline in popular in- 
terest in theological books, the secularisation of the religious newspapers 
and decline of their subscription lists, the sensationalism of the modem 
pulpit, slow growth or decline of congregations, gifts to other agencies than 
the Church rather than to it, decline in the salary of the pastor, anti-eccle- 
siastical spirit of labor unions, and the popular attitude toward the Sunday 
School. He stresses the importance of religion as a corporate life; maintains 
that the Church is created by imperative human needs, and makes, in religious 
character, a contribution to human well-being of incomparable value. He 
argues brilliantly that it is more needed today than ever before; and needed 
by ''the saints outside,'' as well as by the sinners inside. He shows that the 
''saints outside" had never been as they are without the Church, and that 
without the Church their children are deteriorating. He argues that the world 
owes it to Jesus to give him a church to perpetuate his influence. 

Mkiy things in the volume are Hnely and truly said; but the Rev. Joseph 
Henry Orooker is a Unitarian preacher, who sees in Christ only the supreme 
religious genius-teacher and exemplar, sees in man a mere need of reform,. in 
religion only natural development — chiefly, ethical improv^nent, in the 
Scriptures a teaching which the Church has long outgrown, etc. 

His whole way of regarding and treating his subject is accordingly, super- 
ficial. Big as he makes the obstacles, he fails to make them as big as they 
are. He fails to note the biggest, the total depravity of the natural man. 
Great as he makes the power of Christ, he makes Him infinitely less than 
He is. Potent as he sees the Church to be, he has not seen it as the temple 
of God. Nor does he apprehend that the Holy Spirit gives efHciency to the 
working of the truth. 

Many valid criticisms might be passed upon special theses in the book. 
For example: "Human needs" did not "create the Church." They were 
only occasiana of its creation. 

But we have trespassed upon our limits. 

Thob. C. Johnson. 
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Vol. XXII. DECEMBER, 1910— JANUARY, 1911 No. 2 

*THE OLD THEOLOGY AND THE NEW. 
R. A. Webb. 

Mr, President and Brethren of the Board of Directors: 

In calling me to the Professorship of Apologetics and Sys- 
tematic Theology you have created for me a great opportunity 
and conferred upon me a high distinction. I trust I am duly 
appreciative of both, and adequately thankful for what you have 
done. 

My task is not irksome, my duties are not drudgery. The 
subject which I teach fascinates my mind, charms my powers, 
and evokes my enthusiasm. To walk the raised fields of sacred 
truth with aspiring young men puts me on my mettle, challenges 
my spirit, and converts my occupation into my joy. 

In signalizing my induction into my professorship, I shall 
attempt a comparison of the Old Theology and the New, with 
a view to showing that the Old is better than the New. 

I begin by saying that Systematic Theology is becoming once 
more the dynamic center of Christian thought. It is beginning 
to be seen that the very best apologetic is that harmonious and 
self-consistent statement of Christian doctrine which articulates 
with the human soul as the tenon fits the mortice. The facts 
of nature must be reduced to scientific form in order to satisfy; 



* Inaugural Discourse, delivered by R. A. Webb, on the occasion of his 
induction into the professorship of Apologetics and Systematic Theology in 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Kentucky, at Louisville, Ky., 
May 3, 1910. 
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and the rational demand is just as imperative that the facts 
of the Christian religion shall not be dispensed by its teachers 
in a disorganized and disunited condition. Even the '* New- 
Theology," which had its rise in a revolt against dogma, is 
beginning to proclaim its triumph, and formulate its findings 
into a complete scheme of dogmatics. Man's supreme con- 
cern, man's supreme demand, is for a system of religious truth 
which is at once biblical and satisfying to reason, conscience and 
heart. 

For centuries the Church has been laboring to develop just 
such a scheme of Christian doctrine. By controversies within 
and without, by criticisms friendly and hostile, by study and 
prayer, by altering and amending, by re-adjusting and re- 
stating, progress has been made in clarifying and defining and 
articulating the tenets of the Christian faith. An historic 
outline has been created, the general trend of doctrine has been 
established, traditional orthodoxy has been defined, the com- 
munis consensus of Christendom has been registered. These 
generic findings of the past, verified by the studies and experi- 
ences of the fathers, baptized by the blood of the martyrs, have 
come to be denominated the '*01d" or ** Traditional" Theology, 
and define the lines within which the conservative student 
prosecutes his investigations and seeks to make more accurate 
adjustments. He declines to nullify the historical results 
achieved by a Church under the tuition of the Holy Spirit — to 
abandon that highway which is crowded with the foot-prints 
of the flock of Christ. 

But a modern school of thinkers, adopting new premises and 
new processes, seeks, not the clarification of the theology of 
the past, but its radical reconstruction. Its disciples have named 
it the '* New Theology." 

It is a ''cross" between Rationalism and Orthodoxy. It 
has the voice of Jacob, but the hands of Esau. It heis swept 
the entire gamut of the Christian faith, and given diluted state- 
ments of every fundamental article of the Christian religion. 
It hsis elected the adjective "new" as the common prefix to 
all its hybrid conclusions. It essays to give us a "new" Bible, 
a "new" God, a "new" man, a "new" sin, a "new" Saviour, 
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a ''new" gospel — ^all, the products of concession and com- 
promise. 

The ''new" Bible is not the Word of God, but a book which 
merely contains the Word of God — the old book with every shred 
of the supernatural and miraculous torn out of its texture. 

The "new" God is not an extramundane, but an intra- 
mundane, being — a deity who is transcendent only in his majesty 
and glory, but immanent in all his life and activities — somehow 
or other identified with the forces of nature 

The "new" man is not a creature of God, but an evolute of 
deity — a being who is only human in form but divine in reality. 

The "new" sin is not want of conformity unto and trans- 
gression of the law of God, but non-conformity unto and trans- 
gression of the course and constitution of nature — miscarriage 
in evolution, abnormality in development, the unnatural, the 
uneconomic, the unsocial, the unsanitary. 

The "new" Christ is not God of very God, consubstantial 
with the Father, but that particular member of the human 
race in which deity heis come to himself in fullest consciousness 
and in finest form — the divine man by pre-eminence. 

The "new" gospel is not an evangel of saving grace, but a 
metaphysic of subtlest speculation — a scheme of reconciliation, 
not by the atoning cross, but by the mystical fusion of humanity 
and divinity through the processes of evolution and education. 

These are all results of an effort to establish a cartel between 
Christianity and Rationalism — to reconcile supernaturalism and 
naturalism by a method of concession and compromise — to 
show that natural law reigns in the spiritual world — to prove 
that the method of grace is identical with the method of nature. 

The New Theology began first as an attitude towards the Chris- 
tian religion; then it progressed to a method; and finally advanced 
to a dogmatic interpretation of all Christian teaching. 

Schleiermacher, the modern Plato of German theology, whose 
ministry fell in the first half of the Nineteenth century, must 
be held to be the father of the present-day New Theology. 
This remarkable man appeared at a time when the religion of 
Germany had degenerated into cold rationalism and dead 
orthodoxy. Constrained by the piety of his mother, he believed 
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with his heart while he denied with his head. Having become 
a convinced Pantheist in the University, with the premises and 
postulates of this philosophy he sought to harmonize his own 
religious experience with the formal Church of which he was a 
member. He became a powerful expositor and advocate of the 
religion of feeling, and labored to lift his conceptions of Chris- 
tianity, not out of the Bible, but out of his own Christian con- 
sciousness. His aim and his task was a theology of the heart 
which would contradict the theology of his head. That is, 
Christianity, to his mind, was false to thought, but true to faith; 
untenable on intellectual grounds, but tenable for fervid reasons. 
Religion made a schism between his intellect and his emotions; 
he destructively criticised with the one while he ardently em- 
braced with the other. Not the Christian Scriptures, but the 
Christian consciousness — not the sayings of God in the Book, 
but the actings of God in the soul — ^were to him the sources of 
theology, the guide of faith and conduct. 

Thus did Schleiermacher, in the first half of the Nineteenth 
century, create a new attitude in the investigation of the Chris- 
tian religion — one which surrendered it at the bar of reason, 
but defended it at the bar of feeling — one which denied it in 
its external sources, but admitted it in its internal phenomena. 
And there sprang from his loins a party which fell upon the 
Scriptures and tore them to shreds, while unctiously asserting 
its devotion to Christ and his cause. 

In the latter half of the Nineteenth century science popular- 
ized and made almost universal the hypothesis of evolution, as 
nature's historic and universal method of procedure. *'To 
all questions concerning the origin and the essence of things, 
of heaven and of earth, of minerals and of plants, of animals 
and of men, of marriage and of family, of religion and of ethics, 
the same answer is invariably given: evolution is the key to the 
origin and existence of all things." 

The disciples of Schleiermacher and the apostles of modem 
thought have applied evolution to Christianity, and found in 
it a mode of interpreting what their heads denied and their 
hearts affirmed. They laid it down as an axiomatic and a priori 
proposition that nothing supernatural or miraculous could be 
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true, because nature's universal and uniform method is grad- 
ually ascensive from lower to higher forms. 

Accordingly the Bible must be held to be evolved and all 
that is supernatural and miraculous in its pages must be explained 
away. Christ must be held to be evolved, and his Virgin Birth 
and Resurrection, with all intervening miracles, must be so 
dealt with as to bring him to the level of a natural, though 
extraordinary, man. Christian experience being evolved, Chris- 
tian life, in all its phases and phenomena, must be held to be the 
product of a purely naturalistic gospel. The Christian religion 
itself being an evolution, the theologian must make an induc- 
tion of the facts of universal religion, and then systematize 
these results of his investigation into a scheme of doctrine 
which shall be purely empirical in all its tenets and articles: 
the Christian religion but the resultant of all religions. 

So did the New Theology receive its attitude from Schleier- 
macher, and its philosophical method from Darwin. It is 
now in the beginning of the Twentieth century formulating 
its results, and offering them to the Church and the world as a 
satisfactory reduction of the doctrines of Christianity. 

It would take a very long time to compare the two construc- 
tions in detail. I shall, therefore, restrict myself to their dis- 
agreements upon three fumdamental topics: 

(1) The Scriptures and the Rule of Faith; 

(2) God and his Relation to the World; 

(3) Christ and his Gospel. 

I. The Old Theology and the New are in serious dis- 
agreement AS TO the Scriptures and the Rule of 
Faith. 
The Church has historically looked upon the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the very Word of God — the 
inspired, infallible, inerrant and authoritative Rule of faith 
and duty. It has held that all legitimate theologizing consisted 
in finding the meaning of the Bible by sound exegesis, and then 
organizing its teachings into a logical and consistent body of 
religious truth. It put the Book upon the pedestal, and de- 
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manded that thought bow down before it, and practice be con- 
formed to it. It was magnified as the objective standard of 
faith and conduct — supernatural, divine and final. Its texts 
were proof -texts. When properly quoted, they were held to 
close debate, end controversy, and settle doctrine and precept. 
The fathers felt that they were standing upon solid rock when 
they felt unequivocal Scripture beneath their feet. And so 
did our Lord, if we could only believe that he wsis correctly 
reported when he supported himself with Moses and the Proph- 
ets. 

But the new Theology has reduced the religious value of the 
Scriptures to a minimum. It was compelled to dethrone the 
Bible from its ancient supremacy for two reasons. First, it 
had learned from Schleiermacher and his successors that Chris- 
tianity W21S not a doctrine but a life; and this premise logically 
required the Christian consciousness sls the rule of faith and duty. 
Then, in the second place, it had been convinced by Darwin 
and his fellow-naturalists that evolution was true; and this 
doctrine logically necessitated the a priori generalization that 
nothing supernatural and miraculous could be true, no matter 
upon what testimony such allegations rested; and, since the 
Bible was made up almost wholly of supernatural and miracu- 
lous incident and narrative, it was bound to be discredited by 
the neo-theologians. 

The only problem was. How can the Bible be so naturalized 
as to leave a remnant of its teachings? What method of ex- 
plaining it away can be adopted which will not outrage Chris- 
tian reason and revolt Christian sentiment? 

A school of critics began to draw attention to certain errors 
and discrepancies which they found in such copies of the Scrip- 
tures as we have today. They steadily magnified their number 
and seriousness. The controversy soon advanced from these 
"despicable trivialities" in copies to a flat denial of the reli- 
ability of the Scriptures as a record of divine revelation. The 
net conclusion reached was that the Bible is profitable, not for 
doctrine, but for life; not a divinely given instruction in dogma 
but merely an edifying literature floating out of the past; fitted 
and intended only for general religious instruction as contain- 
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ing a scrappy and untrustworthy account of the religious life 
of the Jews, but laying no claim to any such authoritative func- 
tion in religion as was assigned to it by scholastic theology. 

But as long as man remains a religious being, and a thinking 
being, he must have, and will have, some sort of theology. He 
is compelled by the very laws of his own mind to be concerned 
with the religious phenomena of his life, to interpret and ration- 
alize himself, to get at the fundamental principles of his char- 
acter and history. A creed without a religion is conceivable, 
but a religion without a creed is absolutely unthinkable. 

The new theology, having convinced itself of the utter worth- 
lessness of the Scriptures for dogmatic purposes, offers in lieu 
the religious consciousness as the source of general theology, 
and the Christian consciousness as the source of special Christian 
theology. 

The new method is wholly empirical. It is an induction of 
the general religious phenomena of the race as disclosed by the 
comparative religions of mankind, coupled with a generaliza- 
tion of Christian experience as a special, though the highest, 
form of religious evolution. As astronomy, geology, chem- 
istry, botany, natural history — all the sciences — are formed by 
an inductive generalization of the facts and phenomena of nature, 
so theology — it is held — must be formed by an inductive study 
of the religious life of the human family; and as the race itself 
is held to be the product of naturalistic evolution, so its religious 
history is held to be the result of natural development; and 
everything in that religious history, wherever found and upon 
whatever testimony resting, of a supernatural and miraculous 
character, is prejudged to be a sheer impossibility. The new 
theology is an attempt to write the natural history of man as a 
religious being, as evolution is an effort to tell his story as a 
physical and rational being. Hence it carries back its conclus- 
ions, thus obtained, to the Bible, expunges the supernatural and 
miraculous from its pages by one method or another, and re- 
writes it as it ought to be in the light of the new speculation. 

The old nethod put the Bible first, and made it define what 
Christian character and conduct ought to be; the new method 
puts Christian life first, and makes it determine what the 
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Bible ought to be. With the one, the Bible defines the Chris- 
tian; with the other, the Christian defines the Bible. For the 
one, the Bible creates Christian experience; for the other Chris- 
tian experience creates the Bible. For the one, the Bible is 
the judge of Christian life, telling us what it is; for the other, 
Christian life is the judge of the Bible, telling us what it ought 
to be. The old hailed the religions of the world to the bar 
of Scripture, and pronounced upon them; the new hails the 
Scriptures to the bar of the world's religions, and they pronounce 
upon it. In the view of the one, the Bible exists that there 
may be a pure religion in the earth; in the view of the other, 
religion exists that there may be a pure Bible in the earth. 

We could thus translate the Christian into the Bible if he 
were really what he is ideally. Christ was the personal Word of 
God even as the Bible is the impersonal Word of God. If we 
were to translate the Bible into a person, we would get Christ; 
and if were to turn Christ into a book, that book would be 
the Bible; because the real Christ and the ideal Christ exactly 
coincide, and are one and the same. But we cannot thus trans- 
late the Christian and the Scriptures, nor convert Christian 
experience as it is into theology as it ought to be, because all 
Christian life is imperfect and every Christian consciousness, 
except the Redeemer's is defective. We cannot go back, there- 
fore, from life to doctrine as it ought to be; we must go forward 
from doctrine to life as it ought to be. The inductive method 
is as correct for theology as it is for science, but the induction 
must be an induction of the facts of Scripture, and not an in- 
duction of the facts of experimental religion. 

What, then, is the raison d'etre of the Bible? To the old 
school it is evangelical; to the new, it is ethical. To the one, 
biblical doctrine is for the edification of Christian life; to the 
other. Christian life is for the edification of biblical doctrine. 
To the one, theory is definitive of practice; to the other, practice 
is definitive of theory. To the one, a correct Christian conscious- 
ness is one which accords with the Scriptures; to the other, a 
correct Scripture is one which accords with Christian conscious- 
ness. 
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The new Bible is the old Bible edited, revised, re-written, 
reconstructed in the light of tjie empirical generalizations of 
man's religious history, with every item of the supernatural 
deleted from its pages. 

In fixing his color in his fabric so that it will not fade the dyer 
uses what he calls a mordanL So God, when he made his evan- 
gelical revelation to this world, recorded it in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages; and then by his providence killed those 
tongues, plunging his revelation into a mordant bath and fixing 
it and immortalizing it. It is thus preserved against all the 
mutations of evolution, and abides forever the changeless stand- 
ard of Christian doctrine and the fixed rule of Christian life. 
Man's supreme duty is to regulate his faith by the Word and 
square his conduct by the Scriptures. He who rules himself 
by his individual Christian experience is a law unto himself, 
the guide of his own steps, and the lord of his own life. He who 
rules his life by the public Christian consciousness is but the 
subject of other men, borrows his faith from the community, 
and follows the example of those around him. He, however, 
who rules his faith and practice by the Bible has a standard of 
life and behaviour as changeless as the dead Hebrew and Greek 
languages. 

Nothing can grow when the seed is dead. The aspiration of 
the new theology is for a living rule of faith and duty — one that 
can change with times and seasons and keep up with the evolu- 
tions of philosophy, science, sociology and all the forms and 
phases of our earthly life. Hence its substitution of vital ex- 
perience for the Bible in dead languages as the rule of religious 
faith and duty. 

II. When we turn from the Scriptures to the relation 
OF God to his world, we again find the Old Theology 
AND THE New at serious variance with each other. 
Upon this fundamental point. Christian Theism has persist- 
ently and consistently defined God as the Creator^ Preserver, 
Ruler and Benefactor of the world. These four conceptions of 
God have been precious articles in the historic faith of the 
Church. As Creator, he was held to have brought the world 
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into being out of nothing by the exercise of his intelligent al- 
mightiness; as Preserver, he sustains all the second causes, all 
the personal and impersonal forces of nature and keeps them 
operative and efficient; as Ruler, he superintends by his wisdom 
and directs by his power all the ongoings and movements of 
the universe; as Benefactor, he is the author of every good and 
perfect gift, the donor of all the multiform and manifold bless- 
ings of providence. He was held to be an extramundane person, 
omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent, distinct from the world 
as the product of his hand and the subject of his direction. 

The rationalistic Deism of the Eighteenth century conceded 
the creatorship of God, but vigorously and scoff ingly denied 
his providential lordship. God was held to be a **God afar 
off" — a mere spectator sitting upon the flaming circle of the 
heavens watching the universe develop itself, make its history, 
and work out its destiny — a carpenter standing to one side and 
admiring the workmanship of his hands — a mere mechanician 
beholding at a distance the operations of the universal machine 
which he had set in motion — an absentee God leaving the world 
and all things that are therein to the fate of its own making. 
This deistic philosophy invoked a deity to give the world a 
start, and then dismissed him as ever after needless, l^ature 
once begun, could do the rest by itself. 

The speculative theism of the Nineteenth century vaulted 
to the opposite extreme. It held God to be the intramundane, 
immanent evolver of all cosmic forces and phenomena, the active 
ground of all world-developments. If nature is dependent 
upon God, God is none the less dependent upon nature. If the 
rationalistic deist banished God from the world, the pantheizing 
theist imprisons him in the world. If the one construes him as 
a spectator of the world, the other interprets him as the inherent 
life of the world. If the one took the mechanical view, the other 
takes the organic view, of God's relation to his world. 

This is precisely and definitely the theory of the universe 
propounded by the new theology; it is an organism, an organism 
of which God is the spirit, the life, the internal developing and 
formative energy. The divine life is not held to be personal, 
voluntary and decretive, but spontaneous and fluxive. What- 
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ever is has become, and the becoming has required time and a 
process. Whatever the world is, it has become; whatever its 
flora and fauna, they have become; whatever man is, he has 
become; whatever Christianity is, it has become; and God is 
but the genetic principle of this universal becoming. The dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural is obliterated ; 
the difference between secular and sacred history is denied; 
and the difference between heathen religions and Christianity 
is, at bottom, only a difference in degree and not at all in kind. 
The world and all its changes, human history with all its phe- 
nomena, is but a natural flux with the deity as the fons et arigo 
of the entire stream. If deism pushed God out of his world, 
modem speculative theism entangles him with his world. 

It is just here where the new theology threatens to topple 
over into crass pantheism. Schleiermacher, its real founder, 
was an avowed pantheist; Gerhart, its ponderous expositor, 
boldly calls it "Christian Pantheism*'; and Bruce says modern 
thought has brought us nearer to Spinoza than to any other 
philosopher, and that there can be no great difference between 
this view and the naiura naturans of the arch pantheist. 

The theism of the fathers which has run through the history 
of doctrine like a golden thread, avoided both these extremes. 
It neither held that the world was a machine of which God was 
the absentee artificer, nor that it was an organism in which 
God was the indwelling life, but that it was a creation of his 
personal and voluntary power, over which he exercised omnipo- 
tent, omniscient and omnipresent lordship. He is never away 
from it, nor immersed in it, but stands related to it as its creator, 
preserver, ruler and benefactor. While Paul says man ** lives 
and moves and has his being" in God, our modern reconstruc- 
tionists tell us that God *' lives and moves and has his being*' 
in man. This great reversal is made logically necessary by the 
primal premises that religion is only a life and that life is an 
evolution. Under its tuition man becomes embryonically di- 
vine, and God becomes a developed human, and sin becomes 
a naturalistic miscarriage in development to be corrected by 
education and a more intelligent alignment with nature. 
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III. When, in the last place, we turn from the Scrip- 
tures AND Theism to Christology and Soteriology 

WE AGAIN FIND THE OlD ThEOLOGY AND THE NeW AT SERI- 
OUS OUTS WITH EACH OTHER. 

According to the communis consensus of Christendom, Christ, 
being the eternal Son of God, became man by taking to himself 
a true body and a reasonable soul, and so was and continues to 
be God and man in two distinct natures and one person forever; 
and that the chief end of his mission into the world was to save 
sinners by the vicarious sacrifice of himself to satisfy divine 
justice. He was born that he might die; he had a cradle that 
he might have a grave ; there was a Bethlehem that there might 
be a Calvary; the cross was the crown and glory, the goal and 
meaning, of all his career, the center of gravity of the entire 
gospel. The importance of the Saviour's incarnation cul- 
minates in his work as a Redeemer. 

The new theology professes to be Christocentric above all 
else. The person of Christ is made to bulk large in all its vol- 
uminous and rhetorical literature. Indeed it claims to have 
called the Church back to Christ. 

The respectful and unctious tone which it has assumed in 
speaking of the Saviour, the warm devotion which it declares 
for his person and cause, must be gratifying to every disciple 
of the Redeemer. Whatever it has done to the sacred Scrip- 
tures by its destructive criticism, whatever it has done towards 
ruthlessly smashing cherished traditions of the past, it is a 
splendid tribute to Jesus that it still idealizes and idolizes him. 
The beauty of his character, the saintliness of his life, protect 
him against the most reckless iconoclasm. It proves that Chris- 
tianity without Christ would be empty and worthless. There 
is no rational way to get rid of him. A sinful world must have 
him. He is, without exaggeration, at this present moment, 
as he has ever been — the center of the world's life and interest. 
Thoughtful minds feel bound to explain him, to come to some 
understanding about him and with him. But to the modem 
reconstructionists and theological innovators he is a problem — 
an insoluable problem. 
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(1) The first element in their problem is to find him — to 
discover the real, historic Christ. In their view the Scripture 
account of him has been so overlaid with stories of impossible 
miracles as to render their prima facie testimony utterly worth- 
less. No man who has been taught by modern science the uni- 
formity of nature can possibly respect his intelligence, we are 
told, and yet believe in the virgin birth, the resurrection of Christ, 
and all that long list of miracles which have been unwarrantedly 
sandwiched between the two. The modem critic must excavate 
the true story from under all this rubbish. Some of them think 
they can perform the task, that they can separate between the 
wheat and the chaff; but all seem to be agreed that the surest 
place to find him, is not in the Christian Scriptures, but in the 
Christian consciousness. That is, Christ is not what the Evan- 
gelists reported him to be, but he is what the Christian heart 
feels that he ought to be. But how can the Christian conscious- 
ness be a trustworthy informant as against the gospel narra- 
tives, when (the critics themselves being the judges), it was the 
primitive Christians who overlaid the truth about him with 
their fabrications? In thus setting forth the supernatural and 
miraculous character of Christ, they were but expressing the 
religious consciousness of the early church, and with that con- 
sciousness the communis consensus ecclesiae down the ages 
agrees. Upon what principle can the Christian consciousness 
of the early church be untrustworthy and the Christian con- 
sciousness of today perfectly reliable? 

It follows, therefore, that the true historic Christ cannot be 
discovered — not from the Scriptures, because they are not gen- 
uine — not from the Christian consciousness, because, from the 
very beginning, the testimony of God's people has represented 
him as supernatural and divine. Upon their own premises the 
historic Christ must remain an unknown and an unknowable 
person. 

(2) If, however, the first factor in the problem for the neo- 
theologians is to find the historic Christ, the second is to inter- 
pret him after he is found. Whatever their admiration for his 
person and religion, however unctious and fervid their declara- 
tions of devotion, their fundamental principles require the 
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reconstructionists to keep Jesus within strictly human limits, 
and to explain him as a natural, though extraordinary, member 
of the human race. Strauss says, for example, '* We know with 
perfect certainty what Jesus was not, and what he has not done, 
namely, nothing superhuman and supernatural." '*No gospel 
can claim that degree of historic credibility that would require 
us to debase our reason to the point of believing miracles." 
Whatever encomiums may be passed upon the character of our 
Lord, whatever applause may be accorded to his work, the new 
theology is squarely committed to the task of holding him 
strictly to the rank of a mere man, on the a priori ground of the 
utter impossibility of any thing supernatural. The virgin birth, 
and all miracles, must be held to be myths, legends, romances, 
fictions, or some other unhistorical thing, and the Syrian stars, 
as Matthew Arnold says, still look down upon the grave of the 
Nazarene, not empty but occupied by his dead body. 

But when they have somehow accomplished the task of 
excavating the real Christ from under the mass of impossible 
stories which his disciples have heaped upon him, as the old 
Romans piled their shields upon Tarpeia, what is the net result 
of their discovery? A Galilean peasant; the son of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth; a disciple of John the Baptist; the originator 
of a remarkable religious movement when he was about thirty 
years of age; an implacable critic of the ceremonialism of the 
Jewish Church; an uncompromising antagonist of Pharisees 
and official ecclesiastics; who lost his life as a result of his polem- 
ics, but became the founder of the kingdom of God on earth by 
virtue of his advocacy of a spiritual religion; whose first disciples 
worshipped him as a religious hero, and whose later disciples, 
looking at him through the haze of distance, idealized him and 
deified him and handed down to subsequent generations im- 
possible stories concerning him. 

This is the real historic germ, we are told, from which Chris- 
tianity and the elaborate system of Christian theology have been 
evolved. And how do these men know that even this much is 
real fact? Have they derived these things from the documents 
which they discredit? No; they have taken the presuppositions 
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of the new theology and with them re-written the narratives of 
the evangelists, as they ought to be. 

(3) But there is yet a third element in the problem which 
Jesus creates for the neo-theologians. They must explain his 
saving work. One thing is certain upon their premises: Jesus 
can exert no supernatural influence in the moral renovation of 
the world; the sinner must be transformed into a saint by a 
naturalistic evolution as every other lower species has been 
transmuted into a higher; nature will tolerate no other mode 
of action. There can be in the scheme no such thing as the 
supernatural grace of regeneration, justification and sanctifica- 
tion. The only way in which Christ can contribute to the moral 
betterment of the world is by lesson and example, beautifully 
and pathetically impressed by his tragic death. Christ is 
not a Sacrifice, but a Revelation; not a Saviour, but a Teacher. 
The net influence of Christianity is upon environment — a 
naturalistic factor in the upward struggle of the race. The 
Christian religion becomes simply the best religion — the most 
wholesome school of moral culture in which any human being 
can matriculate. 

These three things would seem to put Jesus before the New 
Theology as an inexplicable problem. It must read between 
the lines and go behind the biblical narratives to find the true 
historical Christ; it must so explain his person as to eliminate 
the divine from his constitution; it must so interpret his work 
as to account for the faith and life of the Church for historic 
centuries. 

" Thus saiih the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and a^k 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls. Bui they said, We will not walk 
therein.'' 
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CHRIST AND THE SECULAR TEMPER. 

Luke XII., 13-14. 
Harris E. Kirk. 

Our Lord was preaching in Galilee before the close of His 
ministry. As the cross loomed ahead, His teaching became 
more searching. He was speaking to men as if for the last time, 
of God and eternity, of righteousness and judgment to come; 
of the primacy of religion and of Himself as its realization; 
and the crowds thronged Him with deep interest in His message. 
There came a pause in the Great Voice; one of those vast spa- 
cious silences in which the soul feels itself in the presence of 
eternity, when a man of the crowd, impulsively plucking Christ's 
garment, broke the silence with the request: "Master, speak 
to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me." 

Doubtless he had a just cause for complaint. He may have 
been a younger brother who had been deprived of a lawful share 
of his father's goods. But Christ's reception of the complaint 
shows that the man's spirit was at fault. "Man, "said He, 
"who made me a judge or a divider over you? " By this Christ 
seemed to say: " If your cause is just, you should refer it to the 
legal authorities. If injustice has been done, let the law of the 
land attend to it. But I have more important business with 
you. Beware of covetousness, which I see working in your 
heart. Injustice takes your property, but covetousness will 
destroy your soul." 

What is covetousness? It is not holding property, as some 
suppose; it is not a rightful desire for property; but consists 
in making property the chief good. Covetousness determines 
all values according to a material standard. This man, smart- 
ing under a sense of injustice, had allowed himself to think of 
all his needs in terms of the inheritance. So obsessed was he 
with covetous desire that he was indifferent to the teaching 
of Christ about God and the soul. His thought of Christ was 
entirely selfish. If he could get this famous man on his side, 
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perhaps he would have some influence with that hard-hearted 
elder brother. Christ being aware of this, refused the request. 
He would not meddle with legal matters, nor would He become 
a party to a family quarrel; least of all would He encourage 
covetous desire. But He would teach the danger of covetous- 
ness. 

This man's request is an illustration of the secular temper. 
The secular temper is the temper of this world. It neither 
believes in nor cares for the other world. It has no concep- 
tion of the primacy of the spiritual. Its judgments of religion 
are usually colored by material desire and earthly interest. 
Believing that property is the chief good, it will attend to re- 
ligion only when it is supposed to minister to this desire. 

Among the manifold temptations of America, there is none 
we need to guard against more carefully than this of covetous- 
ness. This evil is always present in a civilization primarily 
commercial. We are a nation of traders. Our natural resources, 
geographical position, and native energy, influenced by our free 
institutions, combine to give the commercial spirit a primacy 
in nearly every practical direction. It is a truism to observe 
that money and property have a vast influence upon our national 
ideals; what we may overlook is that we often allow the merchant 
class to dictate our standards of value and fix our notion of 
success. The usual designation of a successful man is that he 
''makes good" and this generally means a man who can most 
quickly turn everything that he touches into gold. We forget, 
too, the effect of this spirit on our judgments of religion. A 
Psalmist has said, **They that trust in their wealth, and boast 
themselves in the multitude of their riches, none of them can 
by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him. . . . This their way is their folly; yet their posterity 
approve their sayings." We comment on the dangers of wealth, 
and go out to make money. Our children recognize our folly, 
but approve the sayings, and follow the example of their elders. 
Observe how difficult it is to escape the blight of commercial- 
ism in the choice of a career. Is it business? Then a man must 
frankly accept a material standard of success, and maintain 
his ideals apart from his calling. Is it politics, the service of 
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the state at home? It has now become a matter of business; 
considerations of tariff and of conservation, the distribution 
and control of patronage; a pursuit often vulgar and frequently 
corrupt. Is it diplomacy, the service of the state abroad? 
Present day diplomacy is founded upon a commercial basis, 
and the foreign minister is usually the advance agent of the 
business interests of his country. Even those professions, 
supposedly remote from material interests, such as the law or 
teaching and even medicine, are usually influenced by material 
standards of success. Whichever way you turn for a career 
you meet and must deal with this influence. 

And by so much as our practical thinking is concerned with 
matters of commerce, by so much more is responsibility increased 
to preserve ourselves from the blight of covetousness. The 
preservation of spiritual ideals is increasingly difficult where so 
much of our life is concerned with material pursuits, and this 
fact alone renders pure religion a vital necessity. But if re- 
ligion is to be vital, it must triumph over covetousness. 

There is one phase of this question which should concern 
every thoughtful man: I mean the presence in our civilization 
of great social evils, which originate in large measure in this 
vice of covetousness. The wrongs growing out of the unequal 
distribution of wealth; the vast and ever-increasing distance 
between labor and capital ; the rich growing richer and the poor 
poorer; these evils develop a justifiable sense of injustice, a 
feeling of being wrongfully deprived of the rights of labor, and 
a conviction that our civilization is essentially unfair. 

A majority of men, particularly the wage earners of this 
country, feel that they are not having fair play; the wrongs of 
the poor and oppressed are wrongs with which every Christian 
man should be concerned. No man can hope to serve Christ 
in this generation who does not believe that a proper solution 
of these evils is an essential part of his Christian responsibility. 

The important question is: How shall this be accomplished? 
How shall we bring the power of Christianity to bear upon social 
evils, in such a way as to adjust the wrongs of society and at 
the same time bring credit to religion? This is indeed a hard 
question. I have not the audacity to suggest an adequate 
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remedy. I venture only to offer some reflections which may 
enter into an adequate solution of the problem. 

And first I think it important to observe that however one 
may believe himself wrongfully deprived of what is his, he 
should be on his guard against covetousness. Injustice is a 
grievous wrong; nothing so keenly stirs resentment, nor imparts 
to protest so righteous a note. But withal this it is true that a 
too extreme emphasis placed upon injustice will develop cov- 
etousness, just as brooding upon personal wrongs will lead to 
hate and violence. This Galilean had doubtless suffered an 
extreme injustice at the hands of his brother, but he had allowed 
a sense of wrong to develop a covetous spirit. He had himself 
become unjust. He was making improper demands of Christ, 
and his blindness was wronging his own soul. If the world 
has dealt unfairly with us let us beware of covetousness. In- 
justice takes our property, but covetousness kills the soul. 
And wherever injustice is allowed to beget covetousness, it 
brings with it that evil brood of false standards and mistaken 
judgments which we call the secular temper. This spirit is 
itself unjust, both in its demands upon society and upon religion. 

And much of our practical thinking about religion is influ- 
enced by the secular temper. Men, like the Galilean, smarting 
under a sense of injustice, look about them for some power to 
right the wrong. There stands the church, the teacher of re- 
ligion. Religion is supposed to govern society; it teaches 
morality and social justice. It is assumed that its business is 
to enforce the law and to see that every man has fair play. 
Hence men turn to the church for an immediate settlement of 
their wrongs. "Church, speak to the world that it divide its 
inheritance with us." This demand is usually made without 
any effort to understand just what the church does teach. 
The request is made, not for spiritual guidance, but for immediate 
adjustment of economic difficulties. Unfortunately the church 
itself has frequently been at a loss how to answer this demand. 
It partakes of the frailty of human nature, and has not always 
understood its gospel; and even when it did understand its gospel, 
the church has frequently lacked the courage to preach it fear- 
lessly. Then too, the impatient spirit of the questioners has 
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further complicated the problem. If the church venture to 
admonish men about the danger of covetousness and offer them 
salvation from sin, they usually turn in anger from the church 
on the assumption that it has neither a solution of their problem 
nor sympathy for their wrongs; and in some cases take the ground 
that the church itself is a creature of the oppressive classes. 
Thus the breach widens in the very effort to narrow it. 

At least this may be said without fear of contradiction, the 
demands of wronged humanity upon the church are usually 
made in the spirit of the man of Galilee. The wronged world 
is not in search of life eternal ; it wants right done in the matter of 
the inheritance. It has no interest in preachments. It is too 
impatient to allow the church to state its side of the case; it is 
too prejudiced to allow the church to have any side except its 
own. It demands that the church shall immediately identify 
itself with a particular party, without any investigation as to 
the merits of the case. The labor unionist demands that the 
church identify itself with him; the socialist insists that the 
church become socialistic; the secular reform demands that the 
church identify itself with his particular program for social 
betterment. To yield to this demand the church would be 
compelled to range itself with one of the parties to the dispute. 
Bear in mind the demand is not that the church shall protest 
against social wrong, but that it shall condition its condemna- 
tion of social evils by the approval of the methods of a particular 
party. Should the church grant this demand it would itself 
become unjust, and what is more serious, confess that it had 
neither message for nor mission to humanity as a whole, but 
only to that particular class or party with which it proposed 
to merge itself. 

And so soon as the various parties to the dispute realize that 
the church will not, because it cannot, identify itself with any 
of the parties concerned, they immediately abandon the church, 
and conclude that they have nothing further to do with it; or 
what is more likely, to take the ground that the church is an 
enemy of society, which must be put down. And I believe 
that this mistaken notion is chiefly responsible for the alienation 
of the laboring classes from the church. 
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That there is such a misunderstanding is clear to any thought- 
ful observer. That there are influences in the church which 
seem to justify it I sadly admit. Group selfishness, false con- 
servatism, mistaken judgments, culpable ignorance of real con- 
ditions, have done much to widen the breach between the masses 
and the church. But grant this, it is still true that the chief 
source of misunderstanding is found in the tendency on the part 
of the oppressed masses to judge the church according to a 
secular temper, a temper often developed by covetousness, 
disguising itself under some form of protest against injustice. 

We are now in a position to consider some of the ways in which 
the secular temper proposes to deal with the church. Some 
have gone so far as to say that religion has outlived its useful- 
ness and that society must look elsewhere for adequate adjust- 
ment of its wrongs. This notion takes two forms: one a pro- 
test against religion in toto, the other a protest against religion 
as represented by the church. One class would abolish re- 
ligion entirely; the other class would separate religion from the 
church; appeal to Christ over the head of His church. Let us 
consider these two phases of protest. 

Suppose you do away with religion, what will you put in its 
place? The function of religion in society is to hold it together. 
Where there is no vision the people perish. Where there is no 
faith in God as the central authority, the people perish because 
they cast off restraint. It has always been impossible for so- 
ciety to hold together apart from faith in a central authority 
sufficient to influence conduct and compel obedience to law. 
Justice, morality and fair play would be meaningless without 
government, and government depends for its stability upon the 
vital beliefs of its people. Now if you set aside religion you must 
find something that can keep alive faith in authority. What 
then will you put in the place of religion? Some have advocated 
the spread of intelligence. Increase the intelligence of mankind 
and you will obtain respect for the rights of man, and a social 
Utopia will surely result. But where in history has this desirable 
consummation taken place? We have seen increase of intelli- 
gence accompanied by an increase in the disposition and power 
of the ruling classes to oppress the masses. Out of intelli- 
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gence unregulated by religion came the rennaisance with its 
passionate assertion of the will-to-live, its unrestricted disre- 
gard of human rights, and its deification of power. Others think 
that democracy is a sufficient substitute for religion. Teach 
the world the doctrine of freedom; proclaim that all men are 
bom free and equal with the right to the pursuit of happiness, 
and somehow society will find in this a bond of unity and per- 
manence. Well, we have had a deal of democracy here in Amer- 
ica, and of course I recognize its superiority over the despotisms 
of the Old World ; but two evils have always waited upon democ- 
racy which show that from it we need expect no millennium. 
One of the evils is that if you begin your thinking about govern- 
ment with rights before you consider duties, you can never de- 
velop in a democracy the respect for authority essential to human 
happiness. Extreme emphasis of human rights has usually 
gone hand in hand with a tacit denial of the existence of God, 
as with Thomas Paine, or a deistic notion of religion, as with 
Jefferson, which practically amounts to the same thing. The 
other evil is that if men believe that all are bom free and equal, 
without properly defining these terms, they at once lose every 
incentive for personal improvement. An unrestricted notion of 
freedom has so devitalized the idea of human worth that we have 
in America multitudes of worthless and irresponsible people 
who believe themselves as good and as deserving as the most 
unselfish, responsible and highly developed citizens. Freedom 
can never be a blessing to any people without the corrective of 
responsibility, and responsibility depends at bottom upon faith 
in an authority sufficiently strong to influence conduct. Au- 
thority is the one thing we need in America, and it is precisely 
the one thing we find it most difficult to develop in our political 
system. The worst foe to the body politic is the man who has 
confused liberty with license. A democracy without vital 
religion is less able to create an healthy notion of freedom than 
an aristocracy, for an aristocracy has at least maintained respect 
for law. 

Of course it is hardly necessary to say that ethical culture 
societies can never take the place of religion, for the simple 
reason that morality is not a power, but a programme. The im. 
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portant question remains: After you get your programme, how 
are you going to get it done? How will you enforce it? And 
if you leave to the will of a man, already intoxicated with an 
absurd notion of freedom, you will get something very unlike 
morality; immorality in fact, the immorality of bad principles, 
which after all is more fatal to human happiness than the im- 
morality of bad impulses. The truth is, friends, we must have 
a religion of some sort, if only to keep alive faith in authority. 

There are those who agree with this view, but who insist that 
religion can never be effective in a democracy such as ours, 
unless it is entirely separated from the church. The church is 
said to be moribund. It belongs to the past, and with despotisms 
iand aristocracies must be set aside. Acting upon this view, 
many would appeal from the church to Christ. It is a plausible 
notion, and we are frequently advised that in labor meetings 
the name of Jesus is cheered, while that of the church is hissed; 
and we are left under the impression that this somehow implies 
superior insight on the part of the working man, and a grave 
want of character on the part of the church. 

But if you appeal from the church to Christ, the vaster ques- 
tion remains, what Christ? Is it the Christ of the socialist? 
or of the ethical society? Is it the Christ of the street and the 
market place? You will find a greater variety of opinion con- 
cerning Christ among the masses outside the church than you 
can find within the various divisions of the church, and an 
appeal made to a Christ outside the church is not simply the 
rejection of an organization for the propagation of religion, 
but what is more serious it is a setting aside of a standard of 
interpretation. The only source of authoritative information 
about Christ is the Bible, and it is a demonstrable truth that those 
who forsake the church also forsake the Bible; and with the loss 
of Biblical ideas of religion and morality, is lost also all sense 
of the person and work of Christ. It is also a truth which can- 
not be denied, that those who forsake the church lose interest 
in religion, and become themselves irreligious and the victims, 
if not the exponents, of bad principles. On the other hand, those 
who know most of Christ are in the church; those who love 
Christ and who most keenly feel responsibility for the masses 
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are also in the church. I do not say that all in the church think 
and act in harmony with Christ; but I do say, without fear of 
contradiction, that those who most conscientiously face the social 
evils of the time, and who are doing most to change the unequal 
conditions of life, are in the church. Those who appeal to Christ 
against His church commit two evils: they forsake the fountain 
of living waters, and hew them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water. 

There are those who admit that the church is a necessity for 
society, but who insist that it change its methods. The great 
evils of society are supposed to be due to the inefficiency of the 
church; if any change for the better is to take place, the church 
must be reformed; and there are usually two ways suggested 
for the accomplishment of this result. 

On the one hand, some suggest that the church resolve itself 
into a debating society. By preaching what it calls the gospel, 
the church has had the floor to the exclusion of all others. The 
idea is advanced that preaching should be indefinitely sus- 
pended, and that the church should invite the contending parties 
to come into it for mutual discussion. Bid the labor unionist, 
socialist, anarchist and reformer come into the church, and when 
men see eye to eye and face to face, beneficial results will surely 
follow. But what happens? The church is turned into a mint 
for the free and unlimited coinage of speech. It forsakes its 
gold standard for the baser metal of irresponsible opinion. 
Each man says his say, has his scheme for the weal and woe, 
and straightway goes back to the world no better than he was 
before. You will never incresise good feeling among alienated 
peoples and the church, by inviting them to church in this fash- 
ion. There are doubtless ways of reaching a better understand- 
ing, and the church should investigate the data available, but 
surely this is not the way to solve the problem. If you ask 
men to come to church for the purpose of debating these ques- 
tions, they are coming not to hear your gospel message, but 
to tell you what they think of you, or what you ought to do. 
They do not come to be taught, they come to talk; they come 
to demand why you do not insist that the world divide the 
inheritance with them; and by such methods you reproduce 
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a situation which another Psalmist has described: "Thine 
enemies roar in the midst of thy congregations; they set up their 
ensigns for signs." Instead of that sign by which men dead 
in sin shall be saved, the ensigns of socialism, anarchy and su- 
perficial reform are raised in the house of God, until it looks 
more like a camp of mercenary soldiers than a sheepfold. 

On the other hand, there are many who reject the suggestion 
of making the church a debating society, but who would reform 
it by turning it into a legislative body. Many of the social 
wrongs are due to bad laws; bad laws are effectual because the 
church is inactive; let the church develop good laws, enforce 
legislation, and by resolutions, deputations and tremendous 
philippics from the pulpit compell the world to divide the in- 
heritance, and the millennium will surely come. 

That the church can influence the thoughts and conscience 
of its membership in this direction is of course admitted, both 
as a right and a duty, but there are three objections to the church 
as an organization going into politics. 

The first lies in a favorite delusion of democracy. The de- 
lusion is that law is a power. Law is not a power, but a device 
for the control of power. But we imagine, and it is due to our 
bad psychology that to get a law on the statute books is the 
same thing as getting it enforced. This amounts to believing 
that to say a thing is the same thing as to do it. What is our 
favorite method of procedure? First, we get the law passed, 
then we elect a man to enforce the law; then we organize vol- 
untary associations to force the man we have elected to en- 
force the law; then when we see that this is abortive, we get 
together and protest, and then we set about the invention of 
another law, and so the whole amusing process begins where 
it started. This is movement without progress; the merry- 
go-round of American legislation. 

A second reason why the church should not go into politics 
may be stated in an indisputable fact: History shows that the 
church has rarely meddled with legislation without weakening 
its moral influence in society, while confusing the political 
question it was trying to solve. And the reasons for this are 
not difficult to point out. A moral question is a very simple 
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thing; it is just the difference between right and wrong; but 
when a moral question is mixed up with a political question 
it is very complex. For a political question is one of ways and 
means. While there can only be one view of a moral issue, 
there are necessarily many views as to ways and means; one 
way may be better than another; but this is usually overlooked 
by religious zealots and reformers. They habitually identify 
the moral question with their particular scheme for getting it 
enforced. The prohibitionist identifies temperance with his 
party policy; the anti-saloon advocate insists that his is the 
only method of getting righteousness accomplished; while the 
reformer estimates the piety of a church in proportion as the 
church is willing to endorse his particular scheme of reform. 
Such methods may themselves become unjust because they are 
one-sided; injustice can never cure injustice. The attempt 
to cure social evils by moral impulses and emotional outbursts 
does more harm than good. 

The most important objection to the church turning itself 
into a political body lies in the character of its mission. Either 
it has or has not a spiritual mission. If it has no spiritual mis- 
sion, it has no mission at all. But if it has a spiritual mission, 
is that mission so inconsequential that the church can afford 
to neglect it for the sake of activity in the interest of political 
schemes, which after you get them established will not for some 
reason accomplish their purpose? The church has a spiritual 
mission because the primary need of the world is the need of 
religion. The social evils spring from two sources: individual 
selfishness and want of authority in government. 

If we admit this, it follows that the church that faithfully 
preaches its gospel, and through the lives of its membership 
carries the morality of Christ into human affairs, will most 
effectively give to society that vision of God without which 
the people perish. Authority in a democracy comes from a vital 
sense of God in human affairs; this vital sense of God is supplied 
through the gospel, and the church is a society for the propa- 
gation of the gospel. It is just possible in our zeal for social 
reform, we are forgetting our spiritual mission. The function 
of the church in society is to keep alive the sense of authority; 
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and I believe the church has too frequently weakened its posi- 
tion by ill advised attacks upon social evils. The attempt to 
solve complex social and political questions with hastily devised 
resolutions by ministerial associations is the most ineffectual 
of all remedies. I do not say that there are not times and 
occasions when we should protest. I do not deny the right of 
protest; but I do say that such instances are rare; and were we 
more alive to the power of the gospel in society we should be 
less liable to yield to the popular clamor for more public and 
noisy demonstrations, and more inclined to believe in the truth 
that the kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 

Those who would set aside religion in toto, or abolish the 
church in the interest of an independent appeal to Christ, or 
who advocate the propriety of turning the church into a debat- 
ing society or a legislative body, are not wise. This is just 
tinkering with a great problem, and only removes the cause of 
the evils and their sovereign remedy further from men's minds. 
Earth is good and water is good; mix them and neither is useful. 
Mix the water of life with secular earth if you will, but do not 
expect a thirsty world to drink it. 

To what then shall we look for an adequate solution of these 
evils? And I venture to state the solution by a platitude: 
preach the gospel. You will say that this is the last refuge of 
a defeated saint, but be patient a moment and let us see what is 
meant by preaching the gospel. Christ's refusal of the Gal- 
ilean's request was not due to indifference to the man's wrongs; 
it Was on the contrary an expression of deep interest in his real 
needs. Christ warned him against covetousness; this was the 
application of the gospel to life. The man came to be cured 
of a boil — the getting of his share of the inheritance; Christ 
treated him for blood poisoning — the matter of covetousness. 
Remove covetousness from the man's heart and you do two 
things; you meet his spiritual needs, and so relate him to God 
as to make him patient under oppression and injustice. 

The difference between a deep thinker and an ordinary thinker 
is this: an ordinary thinker is interested in effects, or at best in 
secondary causes; the deep thinker is interested in primary 
causes. The social evils of the time are effects of well defined 
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secondary causes. Injustice results from covetousness; from 
selfishness in the individual or the group to which he belongs. 
But secondary causes are themselves effects of primary causes; 
and the most powerful of all primary causes is sin, the sin of 
aleination from God. Reconcile man to God and you remove 
the primary cause of human evils; both the secondary causes 
and their surface effects will disappear; not only so, but you 
introduce into life certain altruistic motives which work for 
human betterment. Christ has no such thing as a sociology; 
He is not directly interested in social evils, for these are effects 
only. Christ deals with primary causes; with the presence of 
sin in the individual heart, and with the want of a divine equip- 
ment to benefit the world. To preach the gospel is simply 
to apply to human life the power of God to reconcile men to 
Him, and to equip them with power to serve their generation 
in the direction of a divine ideal. 

The church, by preaching the gospel, deals first of all with the 
need of the individual, but by virtue of the implanted life of 
God in the individual unit it performs two important services 
for society: 

First, it sets the world its task. Its task is in the ideal of 
society embodied in the kingdom of God. It makes man in a 
spiritual image. It values him in terms of the revelation of 
the Son of God. Every man is a brother for whom Christ 
died. It interprets human need through the atoning cross. 
From this gospel power issue the ideals of human service and 
responsibility; the duty of philanthropy in the erection of hos- 
pitals, the organization of charities and rest rooms; the appli- 
cation of Christian ethics to the relation of labor and capital, 
and furnishing to government the vital sense of God in human 
affairs, essential to the maintenance of authority. In propor- 
tion as the power of the gospel is felt, do men heed the laws 
and respect the functions of government. The great ethical 
revival in America which has developed a new conception of 
responsibility among the wealthy, and which has brought to 
bear upon political life a new fund or moral power, is a fresh 
evidence of the mighty influence of Christian ideas upon public 
sentiment. I believe that the future promises a larger oppor- 
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tunity for the function of religion in our public life; and I also 
believe that the task set the world by the church will become 
more vivid and attractive in proportion as the church is faithful 
to its essential gospel, and pours into the arteries of the nation 
the rich, red blood of Christian morality. 

Secondly, the church supplies to the world power to accom- 
plish its task. It is a fair criticism of the position of those who 
insist that the exclusive business of the church is preaching its 
gospel to say that they have often been content with preach- 
ing and little else. At least the church has been content to 
apply its gospel within a limited sphere, the sphere of domestic 
and private relations, leaving for the great world of business 
and politics another standard of human values. What we need 
in the church is a clear expression of the whole duty of the Chris- 
tian. We need to see that it is the duty of the believer to carry 
his principles into all human relations. The gospel is not fully 
preached until it has so organized a man's personality as to 
make its principles effectual in every relation of life. We 
should not waste our valuable time in a study of obsolete meth- 
ods; neither dare we be content with an isolated gospel. We 
must be ambitious to carry the gospel into business and politics 
in the form of a servicable personality; a personality made 
in Christ's image, and acting in accord with Christ's will as a 
responsible unit of society. The church must increasingly 
insist on the application of religion to the whole of life. In so 
far as this is done, we shall make religion the fundamental force 
in society, quickening the conscience and inspiring the wills of 
men in all practical directions. I believe that the increasing 
tendency in the church to recognize the social implications of 
the gospel promises the largest opportunity for a revival of 
religion that America has had in our generation. 

As one looks out upon the nation today, it is at once a per- 
plexing and inspiring sight. It is quite perplexing to the older 
generation. It was my privilege to spend the last month of 
his life with that great preacher, Dr. John Sparhawk Jones. 
We spent many days in talking of the critical situation of the 
church in America. One day he laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and looking down upon me, with those fine eyes of his, said, 
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"Young man, it is your task, not mine. When I think of these 
critical problems, I am glad my race is nearly run." Little 
did we then know how close he was to translation. I was 
reminded of an incident in Herodutus. A king asked a certain 
duty of a retainer, and received this reply: "I am too old, O 
King, and slow to stir; so bid thou one of the younger men here 
do these things." 

The younger generation must accept the task. What proves 
a perplexity to our fathers is our inspiration. It is a task of 
inspiring difficulty. It is hard because it is great. We should 
take our share in the hardships as good soldiers of Christ Jesus. 
It is our privilege to build upon a great foundation, and to carry 
the work a little further towards the Divine ideal. We should 
accept our high responsibility inspired by the conviction that 
Christ is well able to take the world, having our efforts sustained 
by confidence in the essential gospel as the sovereign remedy 
for all the ills of man. 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 

Who was he, that the world should remember him from 
time to time with praise to god?* 

In reply to this question, we answer: 

First. — He was a man with the best sort of German stuff in him. 
He was of Thuringian blood — of a race everywhere known for 
its sturdy simplicity, unconstrained, fresh and joyous tempera- 
ment — of a race living between the North and South Germans, 
and uniting in itself many of the noblest traits of the people of 
each section, having all the reserve power, sobriety and earnest- 
ness of the North Germans, and the keen enjoyment of life and 
cheerfulness of the South German. 

He was of peasant stock, but good peasant stock. The 
Luthers, or Luders as they seem to have spelled their name, 
of whom he sprang, remain in their ancient home about Mohra, 
to our own time, a family marked for their large common sense, 
their deep and powerful feelings, their honest and honorable 
characters. The day never came when Martin Luther saw any 
thing to be ashamed of in his ancestry, though peasant. He 
said, with pride, to Melancthon, "I am a peasant's son; my 
father, grandfather, all my ancestors, were genuine peasants." 

His parents, if poor and uncultivated, were Thuringian peas- 
ants of the finest type. They were honest, industrious and 
pious people; and were ambitious to improve their own and their 
children's condition for this world and for that which is to come. 
His father and mother, he said, "worked the flesh off their 
bones" to bring up their seven children and to give them a 
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decent start in life. Throughout many years his mother was 
accustomed to carry the wood, which they burned as fuel, 
from the forests on her back. 

That they might better their condition, his parents, soon 
after their marriage, had removed from Mohra, near Eisenach 
in Thuringia, where Boniface had first preached the gospel to 
the Germans, to Eisleben, in Prussian Saxony. There their 
first child was born, one hour before mid-night, November 10, 
1483; and was the next day baptized, receiving, in honor of the 
Saint of the day, the name Martin. Not finding the prospect 
of bettering their fortunes at Eisleben to be solid, they removed, 
when Martin was six months old, to Mansfield, the capital of 
a rich mining district in the Harz Mountains, which came to 
share with Mohra the honor of being the home of the Luthers. 
Here, with slow but increasing success, Hans and Margaret 
Luther waged the conflict with poverty, established a home, 
and accumulated a respectable little property; meanwhile 
rearing their children, and giving to their family and themselves 
a reputable social and civic standing in the little town. 

Of strong Thuringian blood, of the best type of Thuringian 
peasant stock, of parents of somewhat singular piety, energy, 
earnestness, aspiratious and persistence of effort, Martin Luther 
seemed to gather within himself the best in all the strains of his 
descent. God dowered him with gifts mental, emotional, 
practical, spiritual — made him a giant in common sense, a 
giant in feeling and willing — made him a poet, an orator, one 
who could become the voice of Germany, to set forth her wrongs, 
and the voice of the Lord of Hosts, by the Divine aid, to speak 
God's word in the German tongue to the German people; and 
made him of that stuff of which true heroes are made. No 
better German stuff is found anywhere in any German, than was 
put into Martin Luther. And, for this reason, in part, we are 
to recall Luther from time to time, and to praise God for him; 
praise God that he shows us the potentialities of that nature, 
which he created in his own image, notwithstanding the ruin 
into which it has been plunged. 

What was Martin Luther that the world should remember 
him from time to time, with praise to God? We answer: 
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Second. — He was a man whom Providence put through a fine 
development, intellectual^ moral and spirituai. 

In the discipline through which he was led, hardness, want 
and self-denial were given a large place. His was a youth with 
few sunny memories. The house in which the family lived in 
his childhood was small and poor, the town was in a dreary 
valley, surrounded by gloomy mountains, marked with heaps 
of black refuse. He recalled his mother's chastising him for 
stealing a paltry nut, till the blood came; and his father's flogging 
him once so severely that he fled away and for a time bore him 
a grudge. In his later life he thought that his parents had been 
too severe, and had not studied the differences of disposition 
sufficiently in dealing with their children. But he saw that 
they had meant all they did for the best; and that they had been 
his best teachers of simple integrity and earnest industry. 

In the local school the discipline was equally severe. Nor 
was it redeemed by affectionate interest or good teaching. 
He recalled being chastised fifteen times in one single morning; 
and that his teacher was a stupid dolt. But he learned the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments and some 
Latin and German hymns. From the people about, he learned 
their proverbial wisdom and their traditional tales. He evi- 
dently read voraciously in his childhood his people's folk lore 
books. 

Though at the age of fourteen he was not particularly well 
advanced, his parents believed that he possessed remarkable 
gifts, and sent him to the Latin School, kept by the Franciscans 
at Magdeberg, for a year; and then to a similar school at Eisen- 
ach where his mother's kindred lived. As the family was still 
very poor, the boy had to make his own way while at these 
schools, by begging, singing in the streets and doing chores. 
At Eisenach, Ursula Cotta, wife of the richest merchant of the 
place, who had recently lost a son, was moved by Luther's 
singing and later by his looks and bearing, to admit him to her 
table, and to a refined and lovable home. His previous strug- 
gles would have crushed a weaker youth; but pressure had de- 
veloped him. 
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At the age of 18, in the year 1501, he entered the University 
of Erfurt. His father had now become well-to-do; and assisted 
him so that he could give himself unhindered to the acquisition 
of learning in this the greatest and most liberal university of 
his day in Germany. His father had destined him to the law; 
but proposed that he should have first the most complete 
general education as a preliminary fitting therefor. Accord- 
ingly, he took the philosophic courses leading to A. B. and to 
A. M.; came under the helpful influence of Trutvetter and 
Arnoldi, the leading professors in philosophy in Erfurt in his 
day; and under the stimulus of Humanism. The Erfurt faculty 
was giving fresh impulse to the study of classical antiquity. 

The Scholastics and Humanists were friendly there. The 
Humanists praised the works of their Scholastic colleagues. 
The Scholastics tried to improve their style by imitating that 
of the Humanists. Luther had thus different avenues of train- 
ing opened up to him. He threw himself into his Scholastic 
course with masterful ardor, but took counsel also how to enjoy 
the newly revived knowledge of antiquity. He carried the study 
of Ovid, Virgil and Cicero, in particular farther than was cus- 
tomary with the professed students of Humanism. He did the 
same with more modern Latin poets. But he aimed not so 
much to master their mere language and form, as to garner 
from their pages rich apothegens of human wisdom, pictures of 
human life, and histories of peoples. He was learning to ex- 
press weighty and powerful thoughts in powerful if not polished 
language. He made friends, amongst the Humanists, of Crotus 
Rubianus, George Spalatin, Eoban Hess, et al. Amongst 
them he made a name for himself as the * 'learned philosopher,** 
and the **musician." 

He was liked socially, kept up his old-time love for music, 
and "indulged in it merrily with his fellow students.*' He not 
only sang, he learned to play the lute. But he was in Erfurt 
to toil. Such rapid progress did he make that he attained his 
baccalaureate in his third term; and at the beginning of 1505, 
took his degree of Master of Arts. 

He now began to attend lectures on law, by Herring Goede, 
then in his prime and giving distinction to the university. Mean- 
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while, in Luther's religious life, a change was about to come. 
He was about to cast himself into a monastery. His education 
was to go on for two score years longer, but always, thereafter, 
under the control of his religion. He was to be developed into 
a religious giant who could not be bound by the withes and ropes 
of the Roman Delilah, whose locks could not be shorn by her, 
who with the celestial strength and unblinded eyes should pull 
down the Roman temple. 

His religious education began in his humble home. Luther's 
father was a peculiarly God-fearing man. In his house he would 
often pray at the bedside of little Martin. He was the friend 
of godly priests and teachers. His pious reflections remained 
stamped on the memory of his gifted son till the close of his 
life. Hans Luther was no heterodox Romanist; but he liked 
best what was best in the Romanism of his time. 

But if his father's religious influence was relatively helpful, 
there was much to deplore in the impression made upon his 
child-mind by the whole complex of factors about him. God 
was represented as a being unapproachably sublime, of awful 
holiness; Christ as the threatening judge, against whose wrath, 
as against that of God the Father, man sought for intercession 
and meditation from the Virgin, and the other Saints." **From 
Christ men were turned to the Saints to be their patrons; and 
were taught to call upon the Virgin to bear her breasts to her 
Son and dispose him thereby to mercy." The Sinner, in 
trouble about his sins and about the judgment to come, was 
directed to the performance of particular acts of penance and 
pious exercises to placate the righteous God. Along with "the 
doctrine of salvation through the intercession of the saints and 
the sacramental mediation of priests, and one's own good works," 
which Luther was taught in his youth, were many gross su- 
perstitions, about the power and the works of the Devil, of 
witches and hobgoblins. 

At Magdeburg, Eisenach and Erfurt he found a religion 
which was worse than the religion in Mansfield. The plagues 
which, from time to time for half a century back, had visited 
Europe had thrown a terror over life; under whose impact the 
monks and leading clergy had reformed religion downward, 
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making it more gloomy, superstitious and oppressive; more 
external, more mechanical and more magical. Just as many a 
youth today finds a worse religion in his university than he 
does in his home, so Luther. His views of religion derived from 
learned men at his schools and university were less sane and 
helpful than his old father's views by far. 

In the summer of ISOS, the sudden death of a friend, the fall 
of a stroke of lightning and a severe sickness, forced the question 
of his standing with God upon him. He had lived an honorable 
and pure life; but carried about with him nevertheless a profound 
and awful sense of being a sinner. He resolved to devote him- 
self to a religious life in entire separation from the world. On 
the sixteenth of July, he assembled his friends at Erfurt, spent 
with them a jovial evening, and announced that it was his last 
evening in the world. They remonstrated; in vain. The next 
day, they accompanied him, with tears to the gate of theAugust- 
tinian convent which shut upon him, as all supposed forever. 
His father, off in Mansfield, almost went mad when he heard of 
the step. In after years, Luther said that his monastic vow 
was forced from him by terror and by fear of death and the judg- 
ment to come. But never did he doubt that God's hand was 
in it. He believed that God meant to teach him the worth of 
ascetic effort, of the current Phariseeism, by his own experience. 
He devoted all his energies to the supposed duties of his new life. 
He afterwards said, "If a monk could have gotten to heaven 
by monkery, I would have gotten there." No one surpassed 
him in prayer, fasting, night watches, self-mortification, and 
regard for the minutest rules of monkish discipline. He soon 
came to be held up as a model of sanctity. But at that very 
time he was horribly disappointed, for he was still burdened 
with a gnawing sense of being a heinous sinner, knew he was 
given to anger, envy, hatred and pride; did not trust God as a 
God of love and mercy; had no sense of peace. 

As time passed, his agony was somewhat relieved by an old 
monk, who instructed the novices, who tried to teach him that 
the sinner is justified by grace through faith. He was, further, 
greatly helped by John von Stampitz, Vicar-General of his 
order in Germany. He directed Luther from his sins to the 
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merits of Christ, from the law to the cross, from works to faith, 
from Scholasticism to the study of Scripture, of Augustine and 
Tanler. "Thus he was led to the study of Paul's epistles"; 
and to the truth that the righteousness which passes current 
with God is not to be required by man through his own exertions 
and merits; that it is complete and perfect in Christ, and that 
all the sinner has to do is to accept it from him as a free gift; 
that justification is a judicial act of God whereby he acquits 
the sinner of guilt and clothes him with the righteousness of 
Christ on the sole condition of personal faith which apprehends 
and appropriates Christ and shows its life and power by good 
works, as a good tree bringing forth good fruits.** 

The Pauline doctrine of justification by faith as set forth in 
the epistle to the Romans and Galatians had never been clearly 
and adequately understood and exhibited before, since the 
Apostolic age, even by Augustine or Anselm. The faith which 
conditions this justification stole into Luther's heart during his 
years in the Erfurt Convent. He came to understand the 
doctrine. He hugged the doctrine of justification to his bosom. 
It was like a new revelation to him. It turned the Bible into 
a book of light and life for him. It broke the fetters of legal- 
istic slavery. It freed him of his sense of guilt. It led him 
away from the gloomy self-inflicted penance into the sunshine 
of God's redeeming love. He had a message now for a sin- 
burdened world — the old message of gospel salvations, free 
salvation through Christ. 

Meantime, he had been reading not only the Scriptures and 
the later Schoolmen; he had developed great ability in dis- 
putation on Scholastic subjects; had been ordained to the 
priesthood. When celebrating his first mass, he had been 
"so overwhelmed by the solemn thought of offering the tre- 
mendous sacrifice of the cross for the living and the dead that 
he had nearly fainted at the altar." 

He was a model of conscientiousness in his new office; but 
God had a larger sphere for him. He was recommended in 
the year 1508 as a teacher to the University of Wittenberg. 
Here he was preacher as well as teacher, first of philosophy and, 
after a little, of theology, and of that theology which is the 
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**kernel in the nut" and **the marrow in the bones," as he said. 

He almost at once became a powerful preacher, in learned 
Latin in the chapel of the Wittenberg Augustinian Monastery, 
and in vernacular German in the town church. For he had a 
message which he knew to be of vast importance, and possessed 
every gift needed in order to the most powerful and effective 
speech. His words were living. They *'had hands and feet," 
as he said of Calvin's words. 

Those who put him into the Professor's chair in Wittenberg, 
expected an original and reniarkable course of teaching. A 
theology, new to that age, at once presented itself in the subject 
which he chose and adhered to in his lectures. This was the 
Bible — a book which had long been generally neglected by the 
Scholastic teachers. His first theological lectures were on the 
Psalms. A few years later he proceeded to an exposition of 
those epistles which were to him the main source of his new 
belief in God's mercy — Romans and Galatians. Everywhere 
he is found setting forth the fundamental principles of the doc- 
trine of salvation, which had taken such hold on him. As the 
years pass he is seen growing in the masterful comprehension 
and appreciation of that doctrine. 

Meanwhile, his training, mental and religious, had been 
furthered, in 1510-1511, by a mission to Rome. He had been 
sent thither on some delicate affairs of his order. In company 
with another monk and a lay brother, he had traveled on foot, 
from convent to convent, had spent four weeks in Rome. He 
had kept his eyes open and learned much, about many things; 
but particularly about the Roman Church. When he first 
sighted the city, he fell upon the earth, raised his hands to 
heaven and exclaimed: *'Hail to thee, holy Rome! Thrice holy 
for the blood of martyrs shed here!" He ran 'like a crazy 
saint," through all the churches and crypts and catacombs with 
absolute faith in the traditions about miracles of martyrs. He 
wished his parents dead that by masses and prayers he might 
quickly deliver them from purgatory in accord with the saying: 
** Blessed is the mother whose son celebrates mass on Saturday 
in St. John Lateran." He climbed on bended knees the famous 
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scala santa, but did it with a protesting conscience, remembering 
that ''the just shall live by faith.*' Moreover, he heard and saw 
of the infamous living by churchmen at Rome, their levity, 
their infidelity, their sacrilege, their reeking immoralities and 
nameless crimes. He received the impression that Rome, once 
the holiest city, was now the worst. He returned with en- 
larged breadth of vision. 

Thus, in part, had Providence developed Martin Luther, men- 
tally and spiritually. He is to be remembered for that fine de- 
velopment and for it, God is to be praised. 

What was Martin Luther that the world should remember 
him from time to time, with praise to God? We answer: 

Third. — He was a man who lived in one of the greatest of all 
ages and in the age for him. 

The opening of the sixteenth century was the age of transi- 
tion from mediaeval to modern civilization. The literature and 
art of classic Greece and Rome were being resurrected and 
sent on their mission of lifting the cultural ideals of all modern 
European peoples. The newly invented printing press was 
spreading to the four winds the thoughts of masters ancient 
and masters present. For masters had just risen — in literature, 
like Erasmus; in painting and sculpture, like Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. Great discoverers were to the fore. Colum- 
bus with the aid of the magnetic compass, lately brought into 
use, disclosed a New World, when Luther was a lad of nine years. 
Vasco da Gamma sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, opened 
a new way for trade to the East Indies, and laid the foundations 
of the sea power of the nations of Western Europe, when Luther 
was fifteen. Before Luther was summoned to the Diet of 
Worms, Magellan was far along in his sail around the world. 
Before the Diet of Augsburg, of 1530, to which the Lutheran 
Confession was presented, Copernicus had wrought out his 
work on 'The Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs," being himself 
just ten years older than Luther. The recent invention of 
gun-powder had revolutionized the art of war, made the peasant 
the equal of the lord in war, enabled monarchs by means of 
peasant armies, to destroy the power of feudal nobles, and put 
into the hands of the people an instrument with which to de- 
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stroy the tyranny of kings. The science and art of government 
had advanced. Environments were fitted to provoke to noblest 
endeavor. More than this, scores of forces had been long 
working toward a reformation. The corruptions and op- 
pressions of priestcraft, blasting superstitions and increasing 
intelligence; insurgent sects, such as Albigenses, Franciscans, 
Beguines and Beghards. Critics of the current ecclesiastical 
system, like William of Occam, Aegidius de Colona, Dante, 
Marsilius of Padua; the Gallican Reformers; the Radical Re- 
formers, Wycliffe, Huss and Jerome of Prague; the Mystics; 
the Humanists — all these, and more forces, were working to- 
ward a reformation, when Luther was born, November 10, 1483. 

He was born in a great epoch, educated under influence most 
quickening. Into him were gathered all the pent up forces, 
of that age, demanding religious reform. The product of his age, 
in no inconsiderable part, he was fitted to become the great 
leader of his age in religion, turning the currents of European 
and worldwide history. That was the age for Luther. 

That the age was one of the greatest and that he, of good 
stuff and fine training, was bom into it makes it worth while 
to remember him and to praise God for him. 

What was Martin Luther that the world should remember 
him from time to time, with praise to God? We answer: 

Fourth. — He was a man sent of God on a great mission. He 
was not only a man with the best sort of German stuff in him; 
not only a man carried of Providence through a wonderful 
intellectual, moral and spiritual development; not only a man 
living in a great age of which he W2ts peculiarly suitable to be- 
come the leader in spiritual things; he was called of Providence 
to a great work, sent on a great mission. 

When he, in his later years, spoke of his mission, he often 
represented it as one of uprooting and destruction — like that of 
a tempest. Nominal Christendom had, for the most part, 
been delivered over to baleful fear, superstition and priestly 
tyranny. False Judaism and heathenism had come in like 
a flood and covered the pure teaching of the Divine Word. 
They had brought polytheism, idolatry, even fetichism and put 
them in general possession of the Church. They had brought 
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perverted and debased ethical and spiritual ideals. They had 
brought a huge, corrupt, morally nasty and beastly tyrannous, 
hierarchy with the Pope at its head. Luther's mission was in 
part to destroy; to smash with the hammer of Thor the medi- 
aeval idols; to begin the breaking of the bands of superstition, 
and servile fear, and bondage to hierarchical and Papal tyranny; 
to lessen the grip which false Judaism and heathenism had taken 
upon men. 

But his mission was by no means one of mere destruction. 
His mission was, also, to go after German Christendom, which 
along with the rest of Christendom, had, pretty generally lost 
sight of the only way of salvation ; and to proclaim that way — 
the way which is Christ — the way which he personally had found 
to be satisfactory — the only way for the sinner to get back to 
God. It was his mission to proclaim, so that all Germany 
could hear, the doctrine of salvation by faith. It was his mis- 
sion to proclaim, against the false claims of a pseudo — special 
priesthood, the universal spiritual priesthood of all believers. 
It was his mission to proclaim to the slaves of priestcraft and 
fell superstition the nature of Christian liberty. It was his 
mission to make Moses and the Prophets and the Psalmists, 
to make Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, Paul, Peter and all 
the men of inspiration, talk German that could be understood 
in all corners of his broad fatherland, his mission to make one 
of the most wonderful versions of the Sacred Scriptures that 
God has enabled any man to make. It was his mission, inci- 
dentally, thus to do more for Germany than any other one 
German. It was his mission to make such a stand against the 
powers of the world for truth and for God as to strengthen the 
men of God everywhere in his own age and in every subsequent 
age. 

That he had such a mission makes it worth while to remember 
him from time to time and praise God for him. 

What was Martin Luther that the world should remember 
him from time to time, with praise to God? We answer: 

Fifth — He was a man who executed nobly the mission on which 
he had been senL 
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In 1515, Pope Leo X. wanted money, nominally to rebuild 
St. Peter's Church in Rome. He proposed to raise the money 
by the sale of indulgences. Spain, France and England, per- 
mitted the sale within their limits. Germany, under the weak 
rule of Maximilian, admitted the indulgence hawkers within 
its bounds. Leo divided Germany into three districts, and 
committed the sale of indulgence in one of these districts to 
Albrecht, Archbishop of Mainz. This wordly-minded eccle- 
siastic was to receive as his commission one-half of the proceeds 
from the sale of indulgences within his bounds. He was deeply 
in debt to the Fuggers, rich bankers of Augsburg, from whom 
he had borrowed thirty thousand gold florins with which to 
purchase his pallium from the Pope. The agents of the Fuggers 
everywhere accompanied the Archbishop's preachers of in- 
dulgences that they might receive the Archbishop's share in 
the sales. The chief of these preachers was John Tetzel, an 
avaricious, dishonest, immoral man, who had basely prostituted 
not ignoble natural powers and considerable learning on the 
altar of his lusts. He traveled about in his journey with great 
pomp and circumstance, commending his wares. '*He was re- 
ceived like a messenger from heaven." People of all ages and 
conditions, marched to meet him, singing songs, ringing bells 
and flying flags, and accompanied him to the Church where 
he would preach on the merits of his indulgences. The common 
people embraced eagerly this rare offer of salvation from pun- 
ishment. 

It may be proper to explain that in the language of Rome 
indulgence is a term for remission of the temporal (not the 
eternal) punishment of sin, on condition of penitence and the 
payment of money to the Church ; that the practice of indulgences 
grew out of a custom of certain Teutonic barbarians of sub- 
stituting the payment of money for the punishment of an 
offense. The Church approving of the custom as tending to 
save bloodshed; and, after a little, adopting its like as a substi- 
tute for satisfaction in the sacrament of penance; that the 
Roman Catholic sacrament of penance consists of three ele- 
ments — contrition of the heart, confession with the mouth and 
satisfaction by good works, such as prayer, fasting, almsgiving, 
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pilgrimages, ascetic works, all of which are supposed to have 
atoning efficacy; that the Romans hold that God forgives only 
the eternal punishment due to sin; that He alone can do that; 
that there is also a temporal punishment due to sin; that the 
sinner himself must bear that either in this life or in purgatory; 
that these punishments are under the control of the priesthood 
and especially of the Pope; that they may be substituted by 
money; that such is the power of the hierarchy and the Pope, 
that they can take money as a substitute for the suffering 
yet due on the part of persons now in purgatory. 

Tetzel so preached this doctrine as to represent money as 
almost omnipotent to remove every dreaded consequence of 
sin. He urged the people to buy these passports to heaven for 
themselves; and to assist their friends in Purgatory to leave 
that place at once. He cried: **Why stand ye idle? Do you 
not hear the voice of your parents, and other departed friends 
calling to you, and saying, Take pity upon us. We are suffer- 
ing horrible punishments and torments, from which you can 
deliver us by a trifling alms, and you will not?' 

"At the very instant that the money rattles at the bottom 
of the chest, the soul is liberated from purgatory and flies to 
heaven. 

**0 hard and careless people! With twelve groats you can 
deliver a father from purgatory, and you are ungrateful enough 
not to save him? Though you have but a single coat you ought 
to strip it off and sell it, in order to gain so great a grace." 

In 1517, Tetzel came into the neighborhood of Wittenberg, 
debauched the consciences of many of Luther's flock, who 
came before the confessional; and, without the slightest show of 
repentance, expected absolution on the ground of the indulgence 
tickets which they showed. As Luther had already, in the 
summer of 1516, preached against trust in indulgences, he was 
greatly stirred by the evil. He deliberated seriously, consulted 
no one, but, ^'following an irresistible impulse," posted at 
twelve o'clock, October 31, 1517, on the doors of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg, ninety-five Theses on the subject of 
indulgences, and invited a public discussion, fixing the day 
therefor. 
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He had laid the axe at the root of Mediaeval Roman Catholi- 
cism. No one appeared to dispute with him; but "history 
undertook their disputation and defence. The theses were 
copied, translated, printed and spread as on angel's wings 
throughout Germany and Europe in a few weeks. They seem 
queer and half Roman Catholic articles to us. They say 
nothing of faith or justification, which already formed the heart 
of Luther's theology. They do not protest against the Pope 
or the Roman Church. They imply distinctive Roman beliefs. 
When republished in his collected works late in his life, he wrote: 
*'I allow them to stand, that by them it may appear how weak 
I was, and in what a fluctuating state of mind, when I began 
this business. I was then a monk and a mad papist, and so 
submersed in the dogmas of the Pope that I would have readily 
murdered any person who denied obedience to the Pope." 
Notwithstanding their semi-Roman Catholic form they contain 
the living germs of a new theology. Evangelical repentance 
of the New Testament stripe is put into the place of Mediaeval 
penance. In order to the remission of sin, there must be, 
he teaches, genuine repentance which will express itself in works 
of charity, benevolence and righteous living. Whoever neglects 
these, and depends upon the purchase of indulgences will bring 
upon himself the Divine anger. Running through the theses 
are the thoughts, of human depravity which necessitates life-long 
repentance, and the full and free grace of God in Christ, 
which can be appropriated by faith. Running through them 
also is an unconscious contempt for the authority of the priest- 
hood and Rome. Luther had begun his mission of demolish- 
ing idols. 

The Theses stirred up a commotion over all Europe, attracted 
at length the attention of the elegant but godless worldling, 
Pope Leo X., who endeavored through legates and bulls to get 
Luther to retract; but the bold monk would agree to do so, 
only on condition he were proven wrong by Scriptures. They 
drew forth in opposition to Luther some of Rome's most stalwart 
defenders — amongst these Dr. Eck, professor of theology at 
Ingolstadt in Bavaria, **a man of great learning, wellstored 
memory, argumentative skill, ready speech" — with whom 
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Luther was engaged in debate at Leipsic between July 4 and 
13th, 1519. In this debate, Luther maintained that the view, 
that the Pope is the successor of Peter and the vicar of Christ 
by divine right, '4s contrary to the Scriptures, to the ancient 
church, to the Council of Nice — the most sacred of ail councils — 
and rests only on the frigid decrees of Roman pontiffs." In 
the course of the debate he came to hold that even ecumenical 
councils may err, having been led to see that he held, himself, 
views for which John Hus had been condemned and burnt as 
a heretic by the so-called ecumenical Council of Constance. 

This disputation at Leipsic was of vast importance. Not 
only did he there attack the essential character of the papacy, 
and that other Romish idol, the infallibility of General Councils; 
he was discovered to himself and to the world as at war with 
Romanism. Before, he had fancied himself a good Romanist. 
Now he has crossed the Rubicon. Henceforth, his guides were 
the holy Scriptures, his private judgment and his faith in God 
**who guides historic movements in spite of all sinful opposition 
to His own glorious ends." 

Under severe mental anguish he is driven to the conviction that 
the Papacy is anti-Christian and the chief source and support 
of abuses in the Church. He attacks it as the chief instrument 
and creation of Satan. Between July and October, 1520, he 
issued three effective reformatory booklets. In the first of these, 
the **Address to the German Nobility," he brings out the doc- 
trine of the universal spiritual priesthood of believers, and the 
non-existence of any true special priesthood in the Christian 
Church; he thus ''abolished the distinction between higher 
(priestly and monastic morality) and lower morality, gave 
sanctity to the natural relations, duties and virtues, elevated 
the family relation as equal to virginity; promoted general 
intelligence, and sharpened the sense of individual responsi- 
bility" ; he called on the nobles to reform the Church ; and pointed 
out twenty-seven particulars wherein it needed reform. 

The second of the booklets was "the Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church." In closing the "Address to the Nobles," he 
had said, "I have another song still to sing concerning Rome. 
If they wish to hear, I will sing it to them, and sing it with all 
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my might." The Babylonish Captivity was that song, or rather, 
as he says, the prelude to it. In this work he attacks the sac- 
ramental system of Rome, by which Rome endeavors to control 
all life from birth to death. He teaches that by this system, 
Rome brings into captivity all the people. He represents Rome 
as the modern Babylon. He prepared the book for the thought- 
ful, and it cut away one of the pillars on which Rome rests. 

The third of these booklets, was that on the "Freedom of a 
Christian Man" — his last letter to the Pope, a jewel amongst 
his works, a noble treatise on a noble subject, representing 
Christian freedom not as freedom from Christ, but as freedom 
in Christ, and containing a beautiful summary of Christian 
freedom. 

He had been fulfilling his mission of destruction. He had been 
battering down the special priesthood idol, and the idols of 
the sacramental system; and he had been re-erecting biblical 
ideals of life, the Christian and of God. Meanwhile, the Papal 
bull of excommunication, prepared some months back, was 
about to be delivered to him; and in response, with his hammer 
of Thor, he was about to strike the papal idol another blow. 
On the 10th of December, 1520, he burned the Pope's bull of 
excommunication together with a copy of the canon law, at the 
gates of Wittenberg, in the presence of the doctors and students 
of the university and a great concourse of people. He thus 
declared his implacable opposition to the Mediaeval system, 
and his contempt for the Pope. 

The Pope urged the young Emperor, Charles V., to put 
Luther under the ban of the Empire. This Charles would have 
done, but the German princes, mindful of papal extortions and 
tyranny, persuaded the Emperor not to condemn Luther un- 
heard. He was therefore summoned before the Diet of Worms, 
there to answer for himself. All along the way to Worms he 
was greeted with enthusiasm. As he approached Erfurt, 
his alma mater went out in a great procession to meet him, 
and welcomed him with a speech from the rector. Men here 
and there warned him of his danger. He was informed that 
his books had already been condemned by the Emperor. A 
councilor of the Elector, Frederick the Wise of Saxony, re- 
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minded him of Hus's fate. He replied, **Hus has been burned 
but not the truth with him. I will go on, though as many 
devils were aiming at me as there are tiles on the roof." And 
so, on the 17th of April, 1521, he appeared before the Diet. 
On his way into the hall where the Diet sat, the famous warrior, 
George von Frundsberg had clapped him on the shoulder, and 
said : ''My poor monk! My poor monk! Thou art on thy way to 
make such a stand as I and many of my knights have never 
done in our toughest battles. If thou art sure of the justice 
of thy cause, then forward in God's name, and be of good 
courage — God will not forsake thee.*' He had had to wait 
for two long hours in an ante-room. When admitted an official 
put to him in the name of the Emperor two questions, * 'whether 
he acknowledged the books (pointing to them on a bench beside 
him) to be his own, and next whether he would retract their 
contents or persist in them." Luther's counsel here exclaimed, 
**Let the titles of the books be read." They were read out. 
Among them were some entirely inoffensive works, e. g., a 
commentary on the Lord's Prayer. 

Luther was not prepared for this proceeding. He was in 
the presence of one of the most august Assemblies of his age. 
The most notable civil grandees of the Empire were there. The 
most distinguished and powerful churchmen of the empire were 
there. He was perhaps made nervous by the august body. 
He answered in a low voice as if frightened that the books were 
his; but that he wanted a little time to form the proper answer 
to the second question. After a short deliberation the Emperor 
made answer that of his clemency he should have till the next 
day. 

The next day Luther, again, appeared before the Diet. He 
was reproached for having wanted time for consideration; and 
then was asked the second question, in the following form: 
"Wilt thou defend all the books acknowledged by thee to be 
thine, or recant some part?" Luther now answered with 
firmness and modesty, in a well-considered speech. He di- 
vided his works into three classes: In one class he had set 
forth simple evangelical doctrines professed by all. These he 
could not retract. In another class he had attacked corrupt 
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laws and doctrines of the Papacy, which had vexed and mar- 
tyred the consciences of Christians, as all knew, and devoured 
the property of the Germans. He could not retract these 
without making of himself a cloak for wickedness. In the 
third class of his books he had written against individuals who 
had endeavored to shield tryanny and to subvert Godly doctrine. 
In these he had, he said, been more violent than was befitting, 
but he could not retract these without lending a hand to god- 
lessness and tyranny. In defense of his books he could only 
say in the words of the Lord Jesus Christ, *'If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but, if well, why smitest thou me?*' 
He challenged them to confute him from the sacred writings 
of the Old and New Testament; said that, if they would do that, 
he would be the first to burn his books. 

Having in his speech rechallenged the papacy, he closed with 
a warning to the Emperor and the Empire, to beware of en- 
deavoring to promote peace by a condemnation of God's word, 
and by bringing a deluge of evils upon themselves and the world, 
he declared that he said not these things to the great personages 
before him as if they stood in need of admonitions at his mouth 
but because it was a duty he owed to his native Germany. 

The princes held a short consultation after his speech, then 
the Emperor's spokesman reproved him for having spoken 
impertinently and not having really answered the question 
put to him, flouted his demand for confutation from the Scrip- 
tures, and told him that his heresies had already been con- 
demned by the Church, and by the Constance Council in par- 
ticular; and finally, demanded a plain answer without horns 
to the question whether he intended to adhere to all he had writ- 
ten, or would retract any part of it. 

Thus addressed, Luther replied, '*I will give an answer 'with 
neither horns nor teeth.' My conscience binds me to adhere 
to the Word of God." Popes and Councils have often erred and 
contradicted themselves. He could not and would not retract 
anything. It was neither honest nor safe to act against one's 
conscience. 

The commissioner declared that he could not prove that 
Councils had erred. '*I will pledge myself to do it," was Luther's 
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answer. Pressed and threatened by his enemy he concluded 
with the famous words: *'Here I stand, I can do no otherwise. 
God help me. Amen." 

Thos. Carlyle describes the significance of Luther's conduct 
here in the following terms: ''It was the greatest moment in 
the modern history of men. English Puritanism, England 
and its Parliaments, Americas and vast work of these two cen- 
turies; French Revolution, Europe and its work everywhere at 
present: The germ of it all lay there; had Luther in that mo- 
ment done otherwise, it had all been otherwise.'* Nor is there 
any measuring the value of his services, to the truth, the Church 
and to the world, in that great day at Worms, when he, the 
peasant's son, clad in an humble monk's gown, stood as the 
champion of truth against error and wickedness in high places. 
He did change the currents of history that day. Contrast 
North Europe with South Europe, North Ireland with South 
Ireland, North America with South America, Protestant regions 
and Roman Catholic regions and you have the meaning. 

As he was on his way back to Wittenberg from Worms, some 
knights, at the bidding of Frederick the Wise, took Luther 
captive, carried him to the Wortburg Castle, on the heights 
above Eisenach, lest he should be captured by his enemies and 
put to death. Here he lived for about eight months, writing 
devotional works, and sighing for Wittenberg at first, after- 
wards employed in a labor of the first importance. Sometimes 
God shuts a man in that he may do a work nobler than he 
would otherwise do. Thus he shut John Bunyan in Bedford 
jail in order to his immortal allegory. Thus he closed the eyes 
of John Milton that he might write the Paradise Lost. Thus 
he shut Luther in the Wartburg that he might render the 
sacred Scriptures into German. He translated the New Testa- 
ment entire while in the Wartburg. The work of translation 
loomed up in importance as time went on. After his return 
to Wittenberg, and reassumption of leadership of the Refor- 
mation, he continued to bring out part after part of the Old 
Testament till he had completed it, also, in 1534, when he brought 
out an edition of the whole Bible. Even after a second chief 
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edition appeared in 1541, he tried to improve in some points 
those that followed in 1543 and 1545. 

Luther was peculiariy fitted to translate the sacred Scrip- 
tures. He excelled in his mastery of the German tongue; and 
he had the spiritual qualifications which are necessary. Says 
Hausser, **In order faithfully to reproduce the patriarchal sim- 
plicity, the homely and childlike character of the Old and New 
Testaments, to imitate the poetic strains of the prophets and 
the Psalms, and again the popular straight-forwardness of the 
Gospels, requires a vein of congenialty — the spiritual affinity 
of a mind which has preserved the simple and honest originality 

of an unsophisticated people It was precisely 

these qualifications which Luther possessed. A genuine son 
of his own people, gifted with all the wealth and depth of the 
German mind, he could enter into that age of simple national 
faith ; he made its spirit and language his own, and thus acquired 
the power of translating into German the religious poetic and 
poetic religious mode of expression. 

'*Luther took incredible pains. Few of his readers know by 
what hard knocks the task was accomplished. We still have 
some of his translation in manuscript. He often struck out a 
passage as many as fifteen times, until he had found the right 
expression ; and this when he was wrestling with his own tongue." 
What difficulties he must have encountered in Greek and He- 
brew at a time when the helps in the study of them were almost 
wanting. Once when toiling over the Prophets, he wrote 
*'Good God! what a great and difficult task it is to make the 
Hebrew writers speak German! They resist it so, and are not 
willing to give up their Hebrew existence and imitate German 
barbarism." 

As a monk and a bookworm he was aware that he was unac- 
quainted with many things with which the ancient world and 
the secular world about him were acquainted. At one time, 
that he might be able to describe the slaughter of beasts for 
sacrifice, he had some sheep killed for him, by a butcher and the 
butcher tell him what every part of the animal was called. 
At another he begs that idioms and happy proverbial expressions 
be garnered for him by a (riend in a distant city. 
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The results of his titanic efforts was a version with which no 
other for nearly four centuries can dispute the palm; and a 
service to German Christianity that can hardly be estimated. 

In it Luther created the high German prose style. In it he 
thus did much to give the Germans national unity; he gave them 
the unity of tongue. In it he put the Scriptures and religious 
literature into the tongue of the people. Through it he gave 
intellectual life to the whole people. By means of it he has 
done much to keep religious life alive amongst his people down 
to this day. 

Meantime, he had been writing his commentaries, especially 
that on the Galatians, been expounding and elaborating the 
doctrine of justification by faith; been teaching and preaching 
at Wittenberg; controlling the Reform movement there and in 
its spread throughout North Germany; been elaborating the 
creed of Lutheranism; been giving his people a hymnology 
and forms of worship; been battling against Rome; been living 
his beautiful home life, a model husband and father. 

He had made some grievous mistakes, done some sorry 
work; but on the whole had done gloriously. Time fails us to 
go into details. He had nobly fulfilled his mission to batter 
down the idols of Rome, give his people the Gospel, and lead 
them to the only way of salvation, that by grace through faith 
in Jesus Christ. In the way in which he wrought out his great 
mission we see somewhat — much — wherefore we should re- 
member him from time to time. 

What was Martin Luther that the world should remember 
him from time to time with praise? We answer, once more: 

Sixth. — That he was a man whose work and influence, Provi- 
dence has protected and made abiding. Providence prepared 
in the German Empire of his day a favorable environment for 
Luther to work in; to set the Reformation agoing in. He wouid 
have been cut down in his early career in England, in France, in 
Spain, in Italy. But in Germany the rule of the Emperor was 
so feeble, that he could not strike Luther down. Nominally 
Emperor, Charles V. was really in alliance with nearly three 
hundred sovereign princes, secular and ecclesiastical, who would 
aid him in what he wished done if the thing he desired were 
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desired by them. Enough of them favored Luther to balk 
all the early attempts the Emperor made against Luther. Be- 
sides Providence had placed west of Germany, Francis the First 
of France, and east of Germany, Sulieman the Magnificent 
of Turkey, with one or the other of whom Charles the First 
was usually kept employed in war, all the while between 1521 
and 1545. God thus protected Luther throughout his life and 
protected his work. When he died in 1546, things looked gloomy 
indeed. The Emperor's hands were freed at length and he 
and Francis were planning the destruction of Protestantism. 
But Protestantism had become too well grown, taken too deep 
root, become too hardy. It could not be destroyed, and Luther- 
anism has continued to this day the most numerous of all the 
Protestant bodies. 

Should we not recall the man whose work has been thus blessed, 
protected and made greater in influence with the passing cen- 
turies? Should we not remember too that under the stimulus 
of his example the Reformers in other countries took greater 
heart; that Zwingli and Calvin and Knox, fought their battles 
all the more bravely because of the heroism of Luther? 

Wherefore should we remember Luther, and praise God for 
him? Because he was a man with the best sort of German 
stuff in him; because he was wonderfully developed mentally 
and religiously, having the blessed Reformation go on first of 
all in his own heart ; because he lived in a wonderful age and in 
the age which he was peculiarly fitted to serve; because he was 
given a great mission to fulfill — to break down mediaeval theo- 
logical prison houses and deliver the captives ecclesiastically — 
lead men away from the vain effort to save themselves to the 
only way of salvation — lead them away from the traditions of 
men to the Gospel of life; because he fulfilled his mission so 
nobly; and because God has protected and increased his in- 
fluence so greatly. 

Think of him as he debated with Eck at Leipsic. *'0f middle 
stature; body thin and so wasted by care and study that nearly 
all his bones might be counted; his voice clear as a bell and 
melodious; his learning and his knowledge of Scripture so ex- 
traordinary that he has nearly everything at his fingers' ends; 
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understanding Greek and Hebrew sufficiently to give judg- 
ments on interpretations; with a rich store of subjects for con- 
versation at his command, vast forest of thoughts and words 
at his disposal ; polite, clever, without stoicism or supercilious- 
ness; lively and agreeable in society; cheerful, at his ease, with 
a pleasant countenance, however hard his enemies press him, 
so that one must believe that Heaven is with him in his great 
undertaking." So Peter Moselanus painted him. Think of 
his devotion to truth and duty there. Think of him at Worms, 
standing against the world, bound to the truth and right and 
gloriously free therein. Think of him toiling to make the in- 
spired writer talk to the Germans — of all his labors to lead men 
to the only way of salvation; — let one think of him, of his de- 
votion to truth, to right and to God, and his services in their 
behalf, he must understand that God is to be thanked from time 
to time for the gift of Martin Luther; and to be praised therefor. 
To God immortal, eternal, invisible be endless praise for His 
grace to the world in the gift of Martin Luther in Jesus Christ, 
Amen. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 
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THE ULTIMATE APPEAL. 

A. A. McGeachy. 

About the year 180 A. D., Marcus Minucius Felix, a Roman 
barrister, wrote a defense of the Christian religion known to 
scholars as the Octavius, which is the earliest specimen of Chris- 
tian apologetics in the Latin tongue. A ninth century copy of 
this work is preserved in the National Library at Paris, and shows 
both by its style and matter that the author was a man of sense 
and cultivation. As it appears, Minucius was visited at Rome 
by his friend Octavius, and these two, together with a third 
friend, Caecilius, went down to spend the day at Ostia. While 
walking together on the beach, Octavius and Caecilius became 
involved in a dispute over the truth of their respective religions, 
and, finally sitting down on the sand, with Minucius as umpire, 
they argued the question to a finish. Caecilius supported the 
cause of the State religion by contending that Rome had pros- 
pered under it, and that the gods had frequently manifested 
good will to those who observed their worship, and anger against 
those who had neglected it. He argued against the Christian 
religion as a bare superstition, repeating the charges frequently 
made, that the Christians worshipped an ass's head, instituted 
their feasts with the blood of a murdered child and closed them 
in darkness and debauchery. He ridiculed the Christian doc- 
trines of the world's final destruction by fire and of a resurrec- 
tion as contrary to reason and experience, and concluded by 
saying that with regard to the future we had best imitate the 
wisdom of Socrates and the other philosophers by admitting 
that we don't know. Octavius replied in order that Rome 
had prospered by her energy and force of arms, not by the help 
of the gods; and that the oracles of the gods were frequently 
lies. He repudiated the charge of immorality against his sect 
and countered with the charge that it was their own god Saturn 
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that devoured his offspring. Concerning the destruction of 
the world by fire and the resurrection, he maintained that in- 
timations of these doctrines were found in the writings of the 
philosophers themselves, that it was as easy for God to restore 
a body as create one, and that the doctrine of a bodily resurrec- 
tion simply complemented the hope of the soul's immortality 
that was the common property of the most enlightened nations 
of all antiquity. In conclusion he used these noble words: 
*' For your reproach of poverty we care not if we are rich in God. 
We do well to avoid the frenzy of the circus, the cruelty of the 
gladiatorial shows, and the lubricity of the theatre. Let 
Socrates profess his ignorance; let skeptics and academics sus- 
pend their judgment; we know the truth." 

The story goes, that Caecilius acknowledged himself converted 
and professed Christianity saying: '*We have both triumphed, 
Octavius over me and I over error." 

It is an exceedingly interesting relic for its antiquity, for the 
photograph it gives us of a second century Christian's mind 
with regard to his religion, for its illustration of the arguments 
such as a Christian had to meet and the reproaches he had to 
endure, and above all, for that accent of certain conviction 
which has always been the mainspring of Christian zeal in what- 
ever age the Christian religion has triumphed. 

Octavius said '*we know." That's the question. How shall 
we know, to what shall the appeal for faith be made? 

To the philosopher and Christian teacher, our age presents 
many curious, if not to say, anxious phenomena. Books are 
written with such titles as "The Gospel for an Age of Doubt," 
and *' What's Left of the Old Doctrines?" which if they do no 
more, at least imply on the part of the authors, a consciousness 
of disturbed conditions. We hear of the ''New Theology." 
Defenders of the faith raise the question, **Are the Critics 
Right?" The leading poet of the last century wrestles with 
doubt — sometimes triumphantly — on every page. Through the 
verses of another there runs a sad refrain like the moan of the 
sea. The last number of the Magazine referred to leading 
periodicals that had espoused the cause of the **New Apol- 
ogetics," and quoted the Christian Commonwealth as saying 
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that "Theological orthodoxy had collapsed and would have to 
be abandoned.** The writer of this article has received letters 
from anxious Christians, asking him to name books that might 
restore the faith of friends who had fallen under the influence 
of skeptical literature; and has been approached on the streets 
by young men who were troubled over the implications of evo- 
lution and radical criticism. A minister who last summer gave 
a series of lectures in one of our largest Western universities, 
found the prevailing attitude toward the Bible expressed in the 
oft repeated question, ''What shall take the place of the Bible, 
now that the Bible has been swept away?** 

What does it all mean? Not that faith has perished, but that 
faith has been disturbed. Not that confidence has been de- 
stroyed, but shaken. Neither does it mean that these state- 
ments just made are true of the vast majority, but of an influ- 
ential minority whose opinions are slowly seeping down through 
the lower strata of society to the ultimate damage of faith and 
the corruption of morals. Our age is not an age of doubt, for 
men believe as many things now as formerly. It is rather an 
age in which men are seeking new guarantees for truth they 
are reluctant to surrender. 

In other words, we have reached the third segment in that 
cycle of construction, destruction and reconstruction, by which 
the world of faith and thought advances. Or, more accurately, 
we are still in the second and approaching the third. From 
the Reformation unto the dawn of the last century, men were 
building. Since that time physical science and radical criti- 
cism have engaged in a work of demolition; and this will be 
followed in its turn by constructive work according to a more 
spacious pattern and generous design. It is a familiar phenom- 
enon and therefore not alarming. After all, only the accidentals 
of faith are swept away, the fundamentals are imperishable. 
The Copernican theory of the heavens succeeded the Ptolemaic, 
but the heavens themselves were not removed. Humanism 
supplanted Scholasticism, but truth and learning were not 
endangered. In the interest of a more intelligent faith, the 
Reformation cleansed the Church of many mediaeval crudities, 
cruelties and superstitions, but faith itself was not subverted. 
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Christianity succeeded Judaism, but the Church was not 
destroyed, only enlarged for the accommodation of the Gentiles; 
for God said: *'I will build again the tabernacle of David which 
is fallen down, and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I 
will set it up that the residue of men might seek after the Lord 
and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called." So, 
always. A faith, a philosophy, germinates, grows, flowers. 
Then the bloom is shed, the seed fall into the waiting soil and 
the cycle of growth begins anew. 

''Our little systems have their day; they have their day and 
cease to be; they are but broken lights of Thee, and Thou, 
O Lord, art more than they." 

In the meantime while men are waiting for the rehabitation 
of faith under permanent forms, and for the vindication of 
faith by arguments of generally admitted validity, they are 
asking for themselves some sure word of prophecy upon which 
their souls may rest ; some proof of the truth that will not sway 
with the tides of changing opinion nor depend for its sanction 
upon intellectual caprice. For however patiently men may 
wait for a settlement of purely intellectual questions, they can- 
not long hold judgment in suspense where the interests of the 
soul are at stake. To those who have ever had religious con- 
victions a permanent condition of skepticism or a settled atti- 
tude of agnosticism is not only impossible but unthinkable. 
As Carlyle teaches, "Faith of some sort we must have — faith 
in God or faith in devils." As Armstrong says, "In hours of 
doubt man will give up all but the citadels of the inner life, 
counting the surrender a small price to pay for the rescue of 
truths that are of transcendent importance." 

It follows that in such times as ours, Mysticism has always 
shown itself. It is an apparition that appears in the twilight 
of faith. The appeal is made from the head to the heart; from 
an over refined intellectualism to personal experience, from the 
empiricism of understanding to that of feeling. It is maintained 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy; that "Faith is within ourselves; it takes 
no rise from outward things;" that "the heart," as Pascal says, 
"Has reasons which reason cannot know." Satisfied as they 
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are that there is a God and a way to reach Him though the 
accustomed avenues have been closed, men make new avenues 
for themselves. Avoiding the circuitous route of reason and 
denied the way of written revelation they approach directly 
by "inner illumination." But Mysticism is only fox fire and 
leads to excesses which discredit it. **The endeavor to avoid 
the limitations of thought ends in an acceptance of the limita- 
tions of sense." 

How then shall we know, to what shall the appeal for faith 
be made? The answer has perhaps been indicated. Our age 
is such a one as demands the certification of personal experience. 
On the one hand it is too thoughtful to be satisfied with the 
mere emotionalism of Mysticism. On the other, the develop- 
ment of natural science and its philosophical deductions have 
rendered many of the old arguments for faith inconducive even 
where faith itself has not been abandoned. But it is not in 
human nature permanently to resist the testimony of a good 
man declaring out of a good heart the things which he has 
''seen and heard." Such a man standing in the solemn hush 
of a religious meeting and testifying to the truth and faith- 
fulness of God is as credible a witness as the same man testify- 
ing under oath in a court of justice. 

Such a man will be heard. A fellow pastor after preaching 
three weeks in a protracted service noticed that testimonies 
of personal experience arrested attention where the same truths 
stated impersonally were received with apparent indifference. 
Rationalism may undermine many an old position. Science 
may capture one after another of our outworks. But so long 
as the citadel of the heart remains untaken and out of that citadel 
the beleagured soul can cry "I know," that cry will be heard, 
and the multitude of disciples grow daily. 

Such a man will be believer, for conviction produces convic- 
tion and one is never so certainly convinced of anything as of 
what he has felt. 

" If e'er when faith had fallen asleep, 
"I heard a voice 'Believe no more,* 
"And heard an ever-breaking shore 
"That tumbled in a godless deep; 
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''A warmth within the heart would melt 
"The freezing reason's colder part, 
"And like a man in wrath the heart 
"Stood up and answered,/! have /eft.'" 

For each of us then in this restless age, the solvent of doubt 
is a closer walk with God. We must "taste and see that the 
Lord is good." The need of our pulpits also is men who can 
say '* We speak that we do know and testify that which we have 
seen." And if as sometimes happens, as happened indeed when 
these words were originally uttered, those other warnful words 
must be added, **Ye receive not our witness," there remains 
no other. 
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THE HINDRANCES WHICH RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT IN JAPAN PRESENTS 

TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF 

THE GOSPEL.* 

By Rev. R. E. McAlpine, of Nagoya. 

The wording of this subject, as assigned to me, excludes the 
consideration of a very large and important class, viz. : those 
who are hindered from accepting the gospel from a lack of 
religious thought — the Indifferent; those who are engrossed 
with something else, as business, study or pleasure. They have 
never seriously considered the claims of any religion. They 
may label themselves as belonging to this or that sect of Budd- 
hism, but they will smilingly admit that they have no real 
religion either in heart or life. 

Confining ourselves therefore to those who at least think they 
have seriously considered the gospel, and are deterred from 
accepting it by what they would describe as religious thought, 
we may group them for the moment in two divisions: 

I. — ^Those who have no religion at all; and II. — Those who 
have another religion. Although those in the first group have 
no religion, yet they fend off appeals to accept our gospel by the 
attitude of contempt toward all religion as only fit for old 
grannies and souls enslaved by superstition; and they make the 
bold claim that nothing of the sort is necessary for the normal, 
enlightened man. **Exlucation alone is sufficient to enlighten 
one and guide him in the path of virtue;" this, a dozen years 
ago was heard on every hand. Then came the famous '* text- 
book scandal" with its ramifying hnes of greed right through 



* A paper read before the Council of Missions co-operating with the Church 
of Christ in Japan, at its meeting in Karuizawa, Japan, August, 1909. 
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the warp and woof of the educational world of Japan till it 
threatened to involve men in the very top circles both of learn- 
ing and social standing. This revelation administered such a 
crushing blow to the above theory that it was hardly necessary 
to apply the lesson from the pulpit. Everybody saw it for him- 
self. 

Next was developed the idea that Education plus Morals is 
sufficient. If only the moral education of students is properly 
looked after, all will be well. But of course it must be morals 
pure and simple which shall be taught; it must be entirely 
apart from the sanctions of any of the hoary superstitions which 
have so long enthralled the world, under the name of religions. 
This grand mistake of the ages Japan now planned to correct, 
and give to the nations an illustration of pure and lofty morals 
entirely dissociated from any religion. And the undertaking 
was begun in all seriousness. The Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion had at that time not been long issued, and it was taken as 
a sort of Bible; moral principles were elucidated from it, moral 
textbooks were written, based upon it. The basis of ethical 
distinctions was to be found in human nature, properly educated 
and developed, of course; no need therefore for any Divine 
Nature as a ground and reason for moral distinctions. The 
idea of the leaders in this movement appears to be that char- 
acter-building is to be emphasized ; but as to the source whence 
the good timber may be gotten which is to be builded into this 
fair structure of character, their notions are somewhat hazy. And 
when confronted with the problem of a bad character — the ques- 
tion of how to re-build a character now half in ruins — they are 
speechless. That is not in their line. 

But such problems have a way of refusing to be ignored ; they 
clamour for solution. Moreover, the practical failure of the 
moral instruction in the schools is an open secret. Both teachers 
and pupils admit with chagrin that it is a perfect farce, having 
no attraction in itself and absolutely no hold upon the daily 
lives of those who teach and learn it. And yet the insistent call 
is loudly heard in the business world, and everywhere else, for 
men of probity and trustworthiness. Pressed by such burning, 
present-day problems, the Department of Education seems to 
be questioning the correctness of its previous conclusions as to 
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the right relations between the schools and instruction in morals. 
There sometimes seems such an attitude of sympathy toward 
religion as almost to give one the hope of seeing it somehow ad- 
mitted to the schools. But then comes the discomforting 
rumour that if ever any religion is so admitted, it will not be 
any of those now represented in the Empire, but something new — 
invented by the Department itself; a religion based upon rev- 
erence toward the Imperial House, combined with somewhat of 
Confucianism and a tincture of the principles of the Zen sect of 
Buddhism. 

Coming now to the second grand division, those holding to 
another religion, the sub-section most nearly allied to the group 
just discussed, and therefore properly taken up first, is the class 
who would hold to Shinto. 

Although this cult has been officially declared to be no re- 
ligion, yet its shrines are carefully registered and guarded by 
the government, a special department for that purpose being 
found in all the local offices, and government funds in generous 
amount being supplied for repairs and upkeep of the buildings, 
and for the salaries of the priests in charge. Not only so, but 
the shrine-like form of the receptacle in each school, for keeping 
the picture of the Emperor; the zealous devotion which demands 
the presence of a teacher every night to guard the picture, and 
in case of fire or accident, to save it or die in the attempt; the 
solemn pomp and awestruck attitude of reverence at the reading 
of the Rescript or any like function in the school — ^all these 
things are exceedingly difficult to harmonize with the idea that 
Shinto is not a religion. And in fact, in many minds, they utterly 
fail to accord with it; and no matter what decisions the govern- 
ment may issue to the world, to the minds and hearts of many of 
the people, Shinto remains indeed the Way of the Gods. 

To outside observers it looks as if these things are part of a 
plan to stiffen the mind of Young Japan against the flood of 
foreign ideas which might weaken or destroy valued ideals, 
like loyalty and patriotism. Prominent no doubt among the 
foreign notions whose invasion is apprehended, are such Christian 
doctrines as the worth of each human soul and the universal 
brotherhood of man. If these teachings should run to seed, 
the fear likely is that they would destroy reverence for rulers 
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and love of country. To us who know full well the Bible 
teaching concerning reverence for the powers that be, and the 
common sense facts of experience as to love being of many kinds 
and degrees — for wife, family, home, friends, country and man- 
kind — and that therefore love for all men is in no degree a rival 
of or substitute for the special love we each bear for our own 
country, but the two emotions are entirely consistent with each 
other, and hence love of one*s own country does not need to 
mean hatred of all other lands as its obverse side, such appre- 
hensions seem altogether groundless and imaginary; but to those 
who entertain them, they are evidently most real. And it 
seems all too likely that such fears are the true cause of the peri- 
odical waves of obstructive regulation which sweep through 
the Department of Education; they remain too as deep-seated 
principles of opposition to the gospel in the minds of many 
teachers, officials and private citizens educated in government 
schools. In military circles as well, these views are widely 
held, and produce a very determined attitude of opposition to 
the gospel. 

2. Under this great division of all who reject the gospel be- 
cause they believe in some other religion, next in order comes 
the newly organized sect of Tenrikyo. The believers in this creed 
are, intellectually and socially, at opposite poles from the group 
which we have just considered; but inasmuch as the religion 
was originally merely a sub-sect of Shinto, like the Kurozumiha 
or Ontake Kyo, this links it into the Shinto class. At one 
time its teaching was so hazy, and the hilarious dancing at the 
prolonged night meetings were such wild orgies, the government 
authorities were about to forbid it entirely. But its leaders 
being warned thereby, have tried to eliminate such features, 
and it has therefore lately been recognized offically as a sepa- 
rate religion. Its teachings in part seem to inculcate morals 
so good and so kindly to others as almost to resemble our own 
Bible principles; while with these is a mixture of faith-healing 
and of merit to be gained by handing over one's earthly posses- 
sions to the church. As objects of worship, it retains a number 
of the old-time gods Shinto, but among these it tends to rec- 
ognize a chief god as supreme ruler. But as yet there is so 
much ignorance among the leaders that the teachings are hardly 
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clearly marked out. Of late it is said to be making such rapid 
strides that, according to rumour, every tenth man among the 
people is numbered among its followers. While some thrifty 
folk are soon disquieted by its demands for money and shy off 
in alarm, a host of guileless, sincere souls, on the other hand, 
are charmed with its teaching as to kindness to others and 
such like doctrines, and throwing themselves heart and soul 
into it, work most zealously for its extension. Not infrequently 
on the trains, when we give out a Christian tract, a booklet or 
paper about Tenrikyo is handed bacb in exchange. The ear- 
nestness and apparent sincerity of some of the followers of this 
faith is one of the really pleasing features in connection with it. 
If such a spirit can be maintained and at the same time more 
light let in, then this religion may prove less of a hindrance to 
the gospel than an introductory phase, whose excellencies and 
defects shall finally lead honest seekers after truth into the 'light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.* 
But their present state of ignorance makes it emphatically true 
of them that 'their zeal is not according to knowledge.' 

3. In the third group of those who have another religion, let 
us include all persons attached to the many sets of Buddhism 
in Japan. It might be profitable to study in detail each one of 
these sects, did we have many weeks of time, and a competent 
teacher to guide our studies; but lacking both time and 
teacher, not much can be expected. In place of deep learning 
as to theoretical Buddhism, it might be of advantage to ap- 
proach the religion from the practical side and examine it in 
the concrete, as it lies in the minds of the people. But the great 
obstacle, however, to gaining an understanding of the situation 
by that method is the all but universal ignorance of their own 
religion on the part of those who profess to follow it. Even 
those who manifest some attachment to it, and zeal for observ- 
ing its rites, when approached and asked for a serious explana- 
tion of their creed, are mildly surprised and amused that such 
knowledge is expected of them. They know nothing of it what- 
ever y they will say; they are simply holding to it because it is 
the religion of their house ; they would be guilty of gross impiety 
toward the ancestors and recreant to the trust reposed in them 
by all the family connection, should they presume to change their 
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religion; hence such a thing is absurd and not to be thought of. 
But come at them again with the alternative demand that if 
they hold to a religion, it is only reasonable that they should 
know what they hold to, and they will turn away from you as 
a mild but harmless lunatic. And considering what is involved 
in a clear understanding of Buddhism, perhaps their attitude 
is not so unreasonable after all. For it seems next to impossible 
for mortal man to weave a logical net with meshes so fine as 
to catch all the myriad notions connected with Buddhism. 
A current saying is that there are "eight myriad, four thousand 
gates to the Law" and no doubt, any one of them will equally 
"get there." The Issaikyo, or complete collection of the Sacred 
Writings, is said to be "more than six thousand volumes" — 
how many more, the witness sayeth not. Dr. Inouye Tetsujiro, 
who in recent years is not in very high favour since he became 
a Buddhist "free thinker," describes the teachings of Buddhism 
as *'a vast assemblage of inconsistencies and contradictions 
gathered into one Oburoshiki (big cloth-wrapper), and out of 
the bundle any one of them may be drawn to meet the particular 
need of a special occasion, but the attempt to logically classify 
and understand them all is simply hopeless." If this witness 
is true, it very nearly coincides with the famous definition of 
metaphysics — "what one man tells another, and they neither 
one understand it" — and it would seem presumptuous to even 
attempt any understanding of it. But as it is my privilege to 
number among my friends a Japanese who was born and reared 
in a zealous Buddhist home, who later, in a period of mental 
unrest, eagerly studied Buddhism of the various sects in search 
of peace, and finally hearing the gospel, now rejoices in it; and 
as I have talked with him a good deal of these questions with, 
your permission, I will give some of the ideas gleaned in such 
conversations. 

He tries to clarify the teachings of Buddhism by placing them 
point by point, alongside the doctrines of Christianity. Be- 
ginning then with our doctrine of a personal God as Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe, Buddhism denies most ideas in this 
concept. As pantheistic, it cannot accept any Originator for 
a universe which never began; and as fighting the idea of person- 
ality, it refuses a person as a Ruler. It therefore has nothing 
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at all in place of our doctrine of Creator; and far less has it any 
concept corresponding to our view of God as the Father, the 
First Person of the Trinity. The Second Person of the Trinity, 
God the Son, may in some measure be represented by Amida, or 
Shaka Nyorai. The Third Person, the Holy Spirit, may be 
faintly illustrated by Shinnyo; but is indeed a faint resemblance, 
for the idea of personality or of life is utterly lacking, according 
to most sects. The name, Shinnyo, is written with the Chinese 
characters which mean ''Like Truth," and it is merely the con- 
cept of Ri (Reason). Some Buddhists get so low into material- 
ism as to explain this Shinnyo as only blind physical force; 
others think of it as abstract Truth or Law; while others some- 
times seem to rise to the height of regarding it as spirit and having 
life, even though this would logically demand personality. But 
none of them conceive of it as Originator or Creator, for the 
All Things of the Universe are always explained to be ** mushi, 
mushu" (without beginning, without end). 

Men being included among the All Things, they have there- 
fore evermore existed; and at the first, there was no personal 
being in control of them. "Hito mazu arite, Butsu ga kore 
ga tame ni umare-tamaeri " (Mankind was first, then for their 
sakes Buddha was bom). Although men at first existed with- 
out any Buddha, yet from among them in time, higher and 
higher characters of saints were developed, until at last Amida 
Nyorai appeared; the appellative, Nyorai, meaning that this 
Amida w^a Shinn3^o yori raisho seri (arrived at the state termed 
Life, from Shinnyo). This Amida is not, however, to be thought 
of as limited to the historic Shaka. Rather has it appeared in 
human form and life many myriad times, Shaka being only a 
single instance. 

Right here, according to my friend Hattori, is a point in Budd- 
hism which, if wisely used, may prove most valuable in leading 
the people to the truth. He has written a little tract to show 
that the word Amida means muryo ju, or Eternal Life. It is 
true that this concept is directly in opposition to the funda- 
mental teaching of Shaka; for he preached Nirvana with all 
his might. But that seems to most minds to scarcely differ 
from annihilation, and such a hope-destroying doctrine cuts 
straight across all the cravings of the human heart. Because 
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of the natural revulsion of men against such a principle, and 
to meet the demand of the heart for something more satisfying, 
the doctrine of Amida — Eternal Life — ^was developed. Later 
in Japan it was taken up and emphasized by the Jodo Shinshu 
sect, and is now one of their main teachings. What we Chris- 
tians need to do is to make clear to the people that their sacred 
word Amida means Life; and then introduce them to the only 
historic Amida, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Continuing the examination of the doctrines of Buddhism 
by comparison, we are told that, in most of the sects, sin is re- 
garded as comparatively an unimportant matter, a beclouding 
of the mind, a mere mistake, so to say. It arises from mumyo 
(non-light, obscurity). Man falls into the error of regarding 
himself as an individual, a person; thence comes personal desire 
and choice, ideas of happiness and misery; the struggle for sat- 
isfying such desires is fiercely joined, and the mumyo is complete. 
But if by immobile quiet and strict meditation, one can quench 
these fierce and beclouding desires and accumulate virtue 
(sekizen), he may escape the obscurity of personality, return 
to the serene light of the Wonderful Law and finally attain to 
Nirvana. 

But the Jodo Shinshu view the case somewhat differently. 
As they have substituted, in place of Nirvana, the hope of Amida, 
or Life, they naturally accept the corollary of individual personal 
existence as a legitimate and proper doctrine; logically also they 
continue in line and explain sin, not as darkness caused by the 
error of supposing oneself a person, but more like our Christian 
concept, as a breaking of law. As however with them, the Law 
is in itself an inanimate entity, with no personal Executive 
interested in the carrying out of its provisions, this lack causes 
a fatal weakness in their notions of sin. 

Next, as this great sect regard sin as much more than a mis- 
take, so they emphasize salvation; not as a mere matter of a 
setting oneself right by quiet meditation, but as a great blessing 
received from without (tariki — by the strength of another), 
through the merits and mercy of Amida. 

In reply to the question. How is Amida able to save? they have 
a doctrine of atonement. They say that Amida made his 
Original Vow (Hongwan); in connection with this vow, he set 
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up forty-eight purposes or desires; then through endless eons 
of ascetic practices and of meditation upon this Hongwan, he 
at last attained to the realization of his forty-eight purposes. 
Through his boundless merit thus attained, he has the right to 
atone for the sins of men and to forgive them. But if one asks 
what was the Original Vow, or the Forty-eight Purposes? or 
how their attainment would impart merit or right to atone for 
sin? and above all, where are the historic evidences for all those 
eons of ascetic practices and meditations? the answers are 
hardly satisfactory. 

The emphasis above referred to, which this sect lays upon the 
doctrine of sin, is something that meets our cordial approval, 
but in connection therewith a somewhat surprising consequence 
emerges. Because sin is so great an evil, they do not say, as 
our gospel does, that therefore we must be saved from it at all 
hazards. On the contrary, their view is that sin is so over- 
powering an influence and so thoroughly imbedded in the nature 
of man that it cannot be uprooted. The attempt to do so would 
involve such struggles and suffering as to be unbearable; hence 
to be saved from sin is impracticable, if not impossible. If 
then salvation does not mean separation from sin, what is its 
meaning? The reply comes that the other horn of the dilemma 
is taken, and salvation means we are to be saved in sin; so great 
is the mercy of Amida, so exhaustless his merit, that he is able 
and willing to give men eternal life along with their sins! A 
view which shows that, after all, their conception of the meaning 
of sin is very light and inadequate; they do not grasp the fact 
that sin is in itself diametrically opposed to life; they do not 
know that the wages of sin is death. 

An immediate consequence from this is that there is nothing 
in their system of doctrine corresponding to the new birth, 
regeneration. Their word ojo, which is translatable *' rebirth" 
and ought to correspond to our doctrine, means transporta- 
tion to gokuraku (paradise), merely a synonym for death. 

As they have no regeneration out of sin and death into holi- 
ness and life, there is no effort at clean and holy living, in the 
Christian sense. Holiness is a mere ceremonial standing, an 
observance of rites and regulations, and not inconsistent with a 
life in the grossest of sin. This explains how the recently re- 
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signed Head of the sect, the Monzeki Sama in Kyoto, could 
openly and for years live in the shockingly licentious manner 
he did, and yet never cause a whisper of criticism or objection 
among his followers. It explains why the rank and file of the 
priests can become simply rotten, with no fear of losing their 
place and office. It is the reason, finally, why there is no moral 
uplift from the religion upon the lives of the people, in spite 
of all its fine words about the evil of sin and the blessedness of 
salvation through the mercy of Amida. It is naught better than 
a Mohammedan salvation, from corruption unto yet deeper 
corruption. 

In this survey of the forces which oppose the gospel in Japan, 
several varieties (or vagaries) of thought have been purposely 
omitted: 1. That which frankly objects to our gospel and under- 
takes to find flaws in it; 2. That which would patch up a new 
gospel by combining all that meets approval in our message, 
with certain scraps from various other religions — an eclectic 
religion; and, 3. That which flies our flag, uses our passwords 
and would dwell in the same camp with us, but which by clever 
appeals to '*new learning,** and dextrous infusion of new mean- 
ing into old and honoured terms, seems bent on robbing our 
Saviour of His crown of glory and emptying His gospel of all 
meaning, value or life. Purposely, all these have been passed 
by; the first, because it is not peculiar to Japan; the second, 
because, though of Japanese make, its structure is so flimsy 
as hardly to call for serious thought; and the third, because 
the treatment awarded it, ages ago, by the Apostle Paul in 
Galatians, first chapter — to seize it as a traitor to the cause 
whose uniform it masquerades in, and to gibbet it on the spot — 
seems, to this day, the only proper treatment of it. 

That this necessarily brief paper is also a very meagre and 
inadequate survey of a great subject, need hardly be remarked. 
And yet, while it shows that the religious ideas in this Empire, 
which hinder the gospel, are neither few nor unimportant, still 
it reveals nothing calling for our discouragement. On the con- 
trary, even this imperfect examination of opposing ideas, brings 
into view such logical weak spots open to criticism, and such 
points of resemblance inviting a friendly hand to lay hold of 
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them and lead forward, that there is much food for thought 
and much reason for encouragement. 

As we come into practical contact with representatives of 
these various ideas, we need to diagnose each case with care, 
and then apply the treatment suited to that particular phase of 
the disease. 

For the first class, who reject all religions, and wish to de- 
velop the higher character of man by mere education and moral 
training, two main lines seem called for. 1. We should show 
them the complete breakdown of their theory as at present put 
into practice in the schools of the land; 2. the essential error of 
the theory should be pointed out. Experience, history and Scrip- 
ture all unite in declaring man as essentially a religious being; 
and this plan to develop a true man apart from religion, is 
to look for fruit from a rootless tree; it is to feed a man with 
chaff, and then demand an athlete. 

That we may be of benefit to those of the second class — ^who 
have another religion — ^we need to study each religion as much 
in detail as possible. This would enable us to come nearer to 
the viewpoint of our vis-a-vis, to gain a better understanding 
of the working of his mind. It would help us above all, not 
only to point out the follies of his religion, but also to call his 
attention to those points in it which, by all true logic and right 
feeling, ought to compel him to seek for Qod, to cry out for the 
living God. Especially do we need to study the great sect of 
Jodo Shinshu, not only because of its vast multitude of follow- 
ers, but also because in its system of teaching there seem so many 
points where it could be laid hold of in a friendly way and led 
out into the light of life. 

Finally, for all classes and conditions of men, we need to make 
known more clearly the facts and teachings of our blessed gospel. 
If the Holy Spirit has free access to any soul and shines in with 
the light of truth, there is little need then of man's logic to help 
fray away the darkness; it vanishes before the light. While 
then we endeavor to be '*not ignorant of the devices" of wrong 
religious thought, and duly try it estimate its hindrance, let us 
make it our main business to supply food for right religious 
thought, and then victory is as sure as the truth of God. 
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The Building of the Church. By Charles E. Jdfersori, Pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City, Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Pp. 306. Price, $1.25. 

This is the first one of Dr. Charles Jefferson's books that I have ever read. 
It will not be the last one. For two weeks I have taken about twenty-five 
pages a day as a daily tonic. It has left me longing to be a better preacher, 
determined to stick to my work more closely, and convinced that the preacher 
needs to plan his work more carefuUy. 
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The book consists of eight lectures delivered before the Divinity School of 
Yale University on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, in April and May, 1910. 
Of course the author is not speaking of building the material church as the 
title might imply, but the spiritual church. The following are his themes: 
"The Church Building Idea in the New Testament," "Building the Brother- 
hood," "Building the Individual," "Building Moods and Tempers," "Build- 
ing Thrones," "Building the Holy Catholic Church," "Building the Plan" 
and "The Building of the Builder." These subjects give very little idea of 
the contents of these fresh and sparkling lectures. 

I wish that every minister in our Church and every student in our sem- 
inaries might read this book. I wish that the professors in our seminaries 
would lead the way by reading it first. It is packed fuU of wisdom and sound 
sense. 

One brief quotation from each lecture will illustrate the Author's style and 
thought. "The sermon comes not out of the preacher alone, but out of the 
church. The preacher gives back what he receives." "A sharp distinction 
ought to be made between a church and an audience. It is regretted that 
we have come to rank churches by the size of their nominal membership, and 
to judge preachers by the number of persons who listen to their sermons. 
A superficial man is tempted to work not for a church, but for an audience. 
An audience, however, is not worth working for. An audience is a set of 
unrelated people drawn together by a short-lived attraction." "The preacher 
who allows his eye to wander long from the individual man is destined to 
lose power as a preacher. That man preaches most searchingly, most per- 
suasively, and most effectively who knows best and loves most the individ- 
ual." "Read the Bible to your people without conmient. Do not muffle 
its music in the folds of your conjectures. Let its organ tones sound out, 
finding those who have ears to hear. Do not dim its light by your assump- 
tions. Let it shine undarkened by interpretations. Do not quench its fire 
by your suppositions." "It is easy for a minister to be selfish without 
knowing how selfish he is. He may insist on doing everything himself, be- 
cause he is unwilling to submit to the drudgery of training others." "An 
isolated preacher insulates his church. The currents of the common life 
do not flow through him or his people. Such a preacher is not a builder." 
"A church likes to feel itself in the grip of a man who knows where he is going. 
Nothing is so discouraging to Christian people as to feel that their leader is 
not leading." "Goodness never grows stale. Love never becomes mon- 
otonous. An industrious man in good health with disciplined powers, whose 
life is hid with Christ in God, can speak year after year to the same people 
with the dew of the morning always on his message." 

Walter L. Lingle. 
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Aspects of Christ. By Rev. W, B. SeOne, M, A, Published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, New York and London. Pp. 280. Price, $1.60. 

The author of this book is the Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
England. Mansfield College is no part of Oxford University, but is really 
the English Congregational Theological Seminary. Principal Selbie has 
held his present position for only one year. Prior to that he was pastor 
of Highgate Congregational Church, London, for twelve years and pastor 
of Emmanuel Congregational Church, Cambridge, for seven years. I give 
this data for the reason that we are going to hear from Principal Selbie again. 
A man who writes a book like the one before us before he is fijty is going to 
write another and a greater book if the Lord spares his life. 

This is not an orthodox book as we count orthodoxy, but it is conservative* 
Moreover, it is intensely interesting The nine chapters that compose the 
book were given as so many lectures at the Sunday evening services while 
Principal Selbie was pastor at Cambridge. Hence they are popular in style. 
1 do love the popular style. Many of his sentences and paragraphs stick 
after you have closed the book. I will quote one or two almost at random. 
"The business of the Church is not so much to statethe doctrine of God our 
Saviour as to adorn it, and the best weapons of her warfare are not the articles of 
a creed, but the fruits of the Spirit." **The real problem of todayisnothow 
the modem Church may be made to accept all the thought of the past, but 
how it may so use this as the better to enable it to interpret the Christian 
Gospel and the Person of the Christ in terms which the present age can 
understand." "The great need of the present time is not a new theology — 
but rather a living theology." "The supreme task of the Christian Church 
in these days is, so to speak, to rediscover Jesus Christ for herself." 

Twenty years ago the battle was in the Old Testament. The storm center 
was the Pentateuch. Times have changed. Today the conflict centers 
about the person and works of Jesus Christ. Some would eliminate the 
story of his birth, others the resurrection story, still others all that is super- 
natural. Some even go so far as to say that if we have the spirit of Christ 
left it does not make a particle of difference whether he was really a historical 
person. An ideal person would do just as well. Principal Selbie sets himself 
especially against this last class. He studies the character of Jesus as set 
forth in the Synoptic Grospels, in Paul's writings, in John, in the Revelation, 
in the creeds, and in the writings of the reformers. He shows what Jesus 
taught about himself. He gives a chapter on "The Christ of Today." His 
conclusion of the whole matter is practically given in these words: "He ap- 
pears in one form to the Jew, in another to the Greeks, in one form to the 
Church of the first century, and in another to the Church of the fourth cen- 
tury; but in all the forms it is the same Christ who appears." "When criti- 
cism has done its worst there is left this potent force, the person of Jesus 
Christ, a man who was as no man has ever been, before or since; and there 
is also left the effect, the work of this person in human history." 
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This is one of the most interesting and suggestive and helpful books that 
I have read this year. It is conservative in its conclusions, but not always 
orthodox in its admissions. 

Walter L. Lingle. 

The Higher Ministries of Recent English Pobtrt. By Frank W. 
GunsatUuSj D, D., LL, D. Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book consists of a series of lectures delivered before the Class of 1907, 
of Chicago Theological Seminary. The purpose of their author in delivering 
them is suggested and may possibly be conveyed to the reader by a quotation 
from Emerson which stands upon the title page: 

''A new Commandment,'' said the smiling muse; 

"I give my darling son, Thou shalt not preach" — 
Luther, Fox, Boehme, Swedenborg, grew pale. 
And, on the instant, rosier clouds upborne 
Hafiz and Shakespeare with their shining choirs. 

The author's thought is that there is a close affinity between poetry and 
religion, between the minister and the minstrel and that recent English 
poetry has wrestled with our religious problems and expressed our religious 
aspirations more successfully than the ministers themselves; or, to put it 
less offensively, in such a way that our ministers may study it with profit for 
its "light and leading." 

About eighty years ago the spiritual consciousness of Englishmen began 
to recoil from the brilliant but shallow skepticism of Byron toward the greater 
moral earnestness of Wordsworth. The two men were tjrpical of two eras, 
for Byron reflected the eighteenth century, while Wordsworth's poetry 
prefaced our own age of scientific discovery and achievement They were 
typical also of two classes: a blatant, heartless, outspoken minority; and 
a great silent majority of the thoughtful and reverent who patiently waited 
for a prophet to utter their deeper convictions. 

Wordsworth was this prophet. Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, each helped to 
prepare his way. Byron by his flippant disregard of religion, Shelley by his 
honest doubt verging toward belief, and Coleridge by his reverent exposure 
of the weakness of those traditional arguments upon which faith had relied. 
With such preparation Wordsworth undertook to revive the faith of his 
generation by bringing the Almighty back to the world from which a cold and 
formal worship had divorced him. He taught "a comprehensive Theism 
which postulates the immanence of God as Deism does not, which also clings 
to the transcendence of God as Pantheism cannot." He was the part of 
nature, but of nature as everywhere animated by God. He felt: a presence 
that disturbed him with the joy of elevated thoughts — whose dwelling is 
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the light of setting suns, and the round ocean, and the living air, a motion 
and a Spirit. Such a lofty view of nature has been the inspiration of scien- 
tific minds and is necessary to the highest order of preaching. Moreover, 
such teaching as Wordsworth's, both as regards nature and God, was given 
at the psychological moment, at the dawn of an era great in revolutionary 
thought and rich in scientific discovery, at the dawn of a noisy, practical, 
inquisitive, materialistic age; and its thoughtful calm did much to quiet 
the agitation of men's minds and inspire them to patient search for a larger 
and more intelligent faith. The inherent value of his message therefore was 
reinforced by its opportuneness. 

Matthew Arnold, the apostle of culture, instructs us by his failure. In 
him we discover ''an inadequate statement of human need and an inadequate 
statement of divine supply.'' His constant recommendation of goodness 
and beauty and culture and calm, his pantheistic deification of God's attri- 
butes to the neglect of God himself, his oft repeated dicta that ''religion is 
morality touched with emotion," and that "conduct is three-fourths of life," 
bring no comfort to men whose conduct is bad beyond repairing and can only 
find peace through faith in an atonement. Matthew Arnold has no gospel 
for the already lost, nor solace in his philosophy of life for those whose lives 
have proven a failure. Yet it is not by his failure alone that Arnold in- 
structs us, for his very advocacy of liberal culture as preferable to the 
religion of his day was an effective protest against the illiberality of the cur- 
rent theology. The agonized earnestness, also, in which he wrestled even 
though vainly with the deeper problems of life led to a more sympathetic 
treatment of those problems by men who had the faith which he lacked. 

The failure of Matthew Arnold to find a satisfactory solution of life's 
deeper problems sets him in sharper contrast to the next poet considered; 
for conscience and Christ, the negligible quantities of Arnold's philosophy, 
are the very heart and soul of Alfred Tennyson's. Not that Arnold had no 
conscience nor Christ, but conscience with him was a comparatively mild 
remonstrance, and Christ simply a historical personage. In Tennyson on 
the contrary we have a veritable tragedy of conscience and jubilate of redemp- 
tion through an ever living Saviour. The story of Guinevere and the King 
is Paradise Lost and Regained; an epic of humanity from the first, soft, 
sinuous introduction of sin into the circle of the Table Round on through 
ruin, shame, contrition and redemption to a second childhood of innocence 
and the peace of heaven. Tennyson was the prophet of conscience in an 
age which has abounded in assaults upon conscience, and the prophet of hope 
to a generation that agnosticism had taught to fear. His special value to 
preachers and Christian teachers lies in this, that on the one hand he has 
trained the consciences of the people to a keener sense of the terrible reality 
of wrong, and on the other has furnished ministers themselves with illustra- 
tions and expressions of its operations wherewith they may appeal to its 
quickened sensitiveness. 
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Robert Browning, the last of the series discussed by our author, illustrates 
m his style the "holiness of power'* vs. Tennyson the "holiness of beauty; 
and in his matter the unshaken confidence of one who knew all the objections 
of unbelief and feared none of them. His writings more than any of the poets 
abound in Scriptural quotations and are saturated with a Scriptural flavor. 
He was moreover the poet of humanity with an ear held so close to its throb- 
bing heart that "his poetry is laden with the deepest history of the human 
spirit." It was in fact his loyalty to humanity that informed his understand- 
ing of nature and quickened his intelligence of God; for nature is man's 
playhouse and man is God's child. Conversely, it was Browning's abiding 
faith in God that gave him sympathy with men and inspired his message of 
courage and good cheer. With him ever, "God's in His heaven, All's right 
with the world." "To Robert Browning that great power which came to the 
world in Christ Jesus is as yet unspent," and such a faith as this is perennially 
triumphant. 

We believe our author is right in representing Browning as the prophet of 
the larger reason, the reason that is willing to take account of spiritual phe- 
nomena as well as natural. There has been something not only brutal but 
misleading in the hard insistence upon facts which has characterized the last 
half centiuy. Facts are well enough, but let us have them all, facts of human 
nature as weU as nature. Above all, there is the great fact of Christ witnessed 
not only by a Book but by the souls of men. It is to that larger reason, 
therefore, which takes account of God and men that Browning appeals to, 
and not in vain. 

Upon the whole we feel that Dr. Gunsaulus has made out a good case. He 
has proved that the English poets whom he has discussed have considered 
life's great questions seriously and sympathetically and that their works may 
therefore be studied profitably by those whose ministry is specifically con- 
cerned with these things. Besides, as an expositor he has himself shown 
sympathy and insight, bringing out many things recondite and explaining 
many things that were else obscure. His book is a true manual for the com- 
parative study of these poets, for he does them justice individually and also 
in relation to each other and their times. 

We must regret, however, that he has not always argued the case lucidly. 
It may be heresy, but Dr. Gunsaulus' style is not uniformly good. Some- 
times we suspect it of floridity and again we boldly charge it with obscurity. 
There is occasionally more involution of the language than evolution of the 
thought. Seldom direct, he is at times aimless. He reminds one of the child 
who tries to put his finger in your mouth and thrusts it into your nose or 
aims it at your nose and inserts it into your eye — with consequent blindness 
to you. A little more Doric severity and fewer acanthus leaves would improve 
the structure as a whole. 

A. A. McGeacht. 
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Jacob's Sons. By George L. Peirie, D. D, Tbe Neale Publishing Company, 
New York and Washington. Pp. 229. $1.25, net. Postage, 10 cents. 

Here is something new in the way of fresh and striking pulpit work in Bible 
study. Many valuable volimies of sermons have been published by our Presby- 
terian pastors, but nothing of just this type, so far as we can recall. In- 
stead of presenting a volimie of discourses on separate and unrelated texts. Dr. 
Petrie has selected one of the poetic masterpieces of the Old Testament, rich 
in beautiful imagery as well as important matter, and in fifteen picturesque 
chapters has set forth its contents in a continuous series of expositions, sketch- 
ing vividly the characters of the tribal heads of Israel, showing how the 
characteristics of the sires reappeared in the history of the tribes, and drawing 
brief and pointed practical lessons from the record. It is one of the best 
methods of giving the people a real knowledge of the Bible, and for this 
reason, as well as many others, we hail with pleasure the appearance of this 
charming and instructive book. 

We fear there is too much dry preaching. Too many ministers even of 
our own denomination, which is generally accorded the primacy in preach- 
ing power, habitually put the truth in a dry light. Too many of them under- 
value and neglect the second of the three essential elements of preaching 
named by Dr. Thomas Guthrie: To prove, to paint, to persuade. They do 
not sufficiently consider the importance of the place here assigned to imagina- 
tion, midway between demonstration and conclusion. They seem to forget 
that the secret of all successful teaching is the creation of interest. We fear 
that the preachers themselves are largely responsible for the preposterous 
popular opinion that the Bible is a dull book. It is incomparably the most 
interesting book that the world ever saw. Yet how many ministers there are 
of unquestionable ability who fail to interest their people in the Bible and thus 
fail to benefit them as they might! What is the reason for this failure? In 
many cases the trouble is lack of color in the treatment. The human mind 
craves the concrete. As Lord Macaulay says, "Logicians may reason about 
abstractions, but the great mass of mankind can never feel an interest in 
them. They must have images." Would that our ministers would lay to 
heart the fact that by far the greater portion of God's revelation to men is 
in the form of picturesque and vivid narrative! The greatest teacher that 
ever lived — he whom the common people heard gladly — cast nearly all his 
instructions into the form of parables. How many of our ministers can tell 
a Bible story in a living way? How many of them can preach a good bio- 
graphical sermon? How many of them realize and utilize the infinite wealth 
and variety of Scripture? Let them examine their sermons for ten years 
back. How narrow the range of their preaching in comparison with the 
breadth and richness of the material! There are shallows which the lamb 
can ford as well as depths which the elephant must swim,'' and as we see the 
lambs trooping home from church after every Simday-school without waiting 
for the regular worship and the sermon, we wonder whether the minister is 
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paying as much attention to the shallows as to the depths. If we would 
avail oiu^elves of the variety of the Bible; if we would ms^e proper use of the 
drapery of Scripture; if we would employ the inspired setting of truth; if 
we would utilize the profusion of biographical, historical and geographical 
data — in a word, if we would use the imagination as well as the reason — surely 
our sermons would escape the reproach of dullness. Dr. Petrie presents 
nothing that he has not visualized. If follows that, when he presents it, 
it is vitalized. 

It must not be inferred from anything said above that the author has chosen 
a passage that is without difficulties. There are some exceedingly knotty 
points in it. But in dealing with these he neither dodges the difficulties nor 
allows himself to be drawn into wearisome discussion of them. One may not 
agree with the author in every detail of interpretation, but will nevertheless 
recognize in him an interpreter of admirably correct judgment and balance. 
It is easy to fall into extravagance when expounding symbols or to over- 
strain a messianic prophecy, and the moderation and good sense of this ex- 
position of The Blessing of Jacob's Sons are in pleasing contrast with some 
others we have seen. 

The style is unusually engaging. In short, clear-cut sentences the author 
analyzes the character of each son in connection with the symbol of him used 
by the patriarch, outlines the career and destiny of each tribe as it evolves 
the virtue or vice of its progenitor, and states succinctly but impressively the 
practical lesson. The chapter on Asher is a timely one for our American 
people, showing as it does how Asher sank into insignificance through wealth 
and luxury no less certainly than Reuben through instabihty and Simon 
through violence. The author is so skillful and instructive in his use of the 
references of later Scriptures to the fortunes of the various tribes that one 
cannot but regret that in the chapter on Naphtali he did not treat the refer- 
ence to the northern tribes in Isaiah 9: 1-2. 

Altogether it is a delightful volume, and one that sets an example for Sun- 
day evening lectures, which we trust will be followed by many other min- 
isters. 

W. W. Moore. 

Law: Its Origin, Growth and Ftjnction. Being a Course of Lectures 
Prepared for Delivery before the Law School of Harvard University. By 
James Coolidge Carteff LL. D., of the New York Bar, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York and London. 1907. Price, net, $2.50. 

In the conception of this writer, "all the rules which govern the conduct 
of men in their transactions with each other, including even the rules of 
morality," are identiccd with custom and habit (p. 120); human conduct 
regulates itself by enforcing custom; law is nothing but enforced custom 
(p. 312). 
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Some cardinal tenets of the book are: ''Laws begin as the product of the 
automatic action of society, and become in time a cause of the continued 
growth and perfection of society. It is the form in which human conduct — 
that is human life, presents itself under the necessary operation of the causes 
which govern conduct. It is the fruit of the myriads of concurring judg- 
ments of all the members of society pronounced after a study of the conse- 
quences of conduct touching what conduct should be followed and what should 
be avoided. 

''Inasmuch as conduct is necessarily controlled by previous thought, 
and such thought is determined by individual constitution, that is character, 
and the environment, nothing can directly control conduct, which cannot 
control both character and environment. It is not possible therefore to 
make law by legislative action. 

"This thought which must necessarily precede all voluntary action, is em- 
ployed in the study of the consequences of conduct, and so far as concerns 
conduct toward others (which is the field of conduct regarded by the law), 
it considers how any contemplated conduct will fairly be received — ^whether 
with satisfaction or with displeasure, whether with acceptance or with op- 
position; whether it will comply with or disappoint a fair expectation. If 
the contemplated conduct is in plain conformity to custom, or the contrary, 
the judgment is instantaneous, if it is novel, hesitation arises and careful, 
perhaps prolonged, thought is given to it; but the thought is employed alone 
in considering the consequences of the conduct. This is the daily study of 
life with all men, and the study of the lawyer differs from it only in being 
pursued scientifically by an expert. 

"Since conformity to custom is the necessary form which human conduct 
assumes in social dealings, it is the only j-asi and right form. No other stand- 
ard can be erected over it." (Pp. 129-131.) 

"It is the function of the judges to watchfully observe the developing 
moral thought, and catch the indications of improvement in customary 
conduct, and to enlarge and define correspondingly the legal rules. In this 
way, step by step, the great fabrics of common law and equity law have 
been built up without the aid of legislation, and the process is still going 
on" (p. 329). 

This theory of the origin and growth of law the author maintains with 
much learning and ability. But the philosophy underlying the work is thor- 
oughly evolutionistic. Not only so; notwithstanding two, or three, quota- 
tions such as the following: "All are but parts of one stupendous whole, whose 
body is nature and Grod the soul," the work is as materialistic as that of 
Thos. Hobbes, or M. August Comte. Take the following passages, selected 
from many, in proof of the materialistic character of his philosophy. 

"Conduct is some -physical movemeni of the body, and is invariably precede^ 
by some thought or feeling which is its cause; and this thought or feeling is 
produced by some operation of surrounding things — the environment — on 
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the nervous cooiStitution. Inasmuch as the constitutions of men in the same 
society are similar and the environments similar, the thoughts must be similar 
and the conduct consequently similar. Hence himian conduct necessarily 
presents itself in the form of similarity of habits and customs'' (p. 123). 

"Man has thoughts and feelings moved by the actions of the external world 
upon his physical constitution which necessarily impel him to action, and 
inasmuch as the constitutions of men are similar, and the environments, in 
the same society, similar, the actions of men in the same society are similar, 
and conduct is consequently exhibited in the form of habits and custom" 
(p. 167). 

Mr. Carter gives Mosaic legislation the go-by. Moses's name is mentioned 
m the book but once, I think. Then he is coupled with Lycurgus and Solon, 
denied to be a law-giver, and said merely to have given form to customs of his 
time and to have furnished better methods of securing the enforcement of 
those customs. No account is given of the mighty influence of Christianity 
on law. 

While Mr. Carter's work is able and informing in many parts, its underlying 
philosophy and its neglect of great bodies of facts proper to the truly scien- 
tific treatment of this subject, are grave blemishes upon it. 

Thob. C. Johnson. 

SoBiB Great Stories and How to Tell Them. Richard Thomas Wyche. 
Organizer and President of National Story Tellers' League. New York. 
Newson and Company. 1910. 

Mr. Wyche is a Southern man and his early experiences were of the South* 
Ought not that to be a surer passport to our attention than the fact that he is 
"President of the National Story Tellers' League"? However that may be, 
here is something worthy your attention. Without disparagement of the 
contents I am free to say that the most valuable thing about this volume is 
its title. Do you know what the great stories of the world are, and particu- 
larly do you know how to tell them? The most suggestive missionary address 
I ever heard was a phrase in an evening's conversation: "Telling the Gospel." 
We preachers have the old, old story and it is our business to tell it. Could 
you tell "The Story of Joseph" or "The Story of Paul," or "The Story of 
Jesus of Nazareth"? Not a Sermon now but a Story. Try is some day and 
see your congregation go to sleep and then get down to work out for yourself 
the art of story-telling. 

For Mr. Wyche's book is not going to help you in detail. Perhaps it was 
never meant to. He will suggest all sorts of possibilities and he will hint at 
all manner of shortcomings, but there is not much of the "How to Tell." 
There is a fling or two at the Catechism, but it will do most of us good to get 
hit. The historiccd setting of the Story of Christ is referred to as "A well 
authenticated fact" and all the Biblical touches are reverent. 

A paragraph which comes back to me asserts that true feeling brings grace 
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in story telling and illustratee by saying "LoYers are always graoefuL" 
Wonder if Mr. Wyche has a wide acquaintance among young preachersl 
At any rate the average preacher can proAt by this little volume. 

D. P. McQmacht. 

''Thb Indispbnsablb Book.'' By WaUer W. Moon, D. D., LL, D, Flem* 
ing H. Revdl Co., New York and Chicago. Pp. 114. Price, 75 cents. 

This ''booklet/' as the distinguished author calls it, has just come from 
the publishers, and too late for review in this issue. 

It is a brief, popular and striking presentation d the Bible as the **9ine goa 
mm'* of individual and social culture in the Christian Commonwealth, and 
a broad plea for its general use in the schools. 

SomeUiing of its spirit and scope may be seen in this modest statement 
taken from the Foreword: "What is said about the Bible in schools is 
tentative and will doubtleas be wholly unsatisfactory to two quite antipodal 
parties, but it is given in the hope that it may hdp to impress upon our 
peoples the great importance and growing dif Acuity of this question and may 
do something towaids calling forth a more illuminating discussion of it by 
some more competent writer." 

An extended notice will appear in the next issue. 

Editor. 
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THE CHURCH'S OPPORTUNITY AMONG STU- 
DENTS AT STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Daniel A. Penick. 

Two or three important statements need to be made at the 
outset. 

1. Church and State must continue to be divorced, yet they 
must be mutually helpful. 

2. The State cannot undertake religious instruction, because 
it must be wholly impartial toward creeds and denominations, 
and without a creed there can be no religious instruction that 
is fundamental and far-reaching. 

3. There is not merely a place but a crying need for church 
schools, if the church is to be maintained. 

Among Protestants there is no serious advocacy of the union 
of church and state, though in certain sections of our country 
the pulpit seems unable, when the conflict is raging, to keep 
itself unspotted from politics. Great care should be exercised 
at this point. Again socialism, which has such a firm footing 
in many parts of the country, is not so much a union of church 
and state as it is the supplanting of the church by the state, a 
very serious menace. The rational position is that of mutual 
helpfulness between church and state. This article concerns 
one phase of the church's opportunity to help the state, in the 
moulding of the character of those lives that are to control the 
state. 

The second statement above is possibly open to question, but 
the state thinks it cannot undertake religious instruction and 
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so does not. Certainly the state wants her sons and daughters 
in her schools to be under religious instruction and is glad to 
have the church assume the responsibility, and the church can- 
not afford to shirk it. 

The third statement is necessary in this paper only to forestall 
the criticism that one who does church work among students 
in state institutions does not believe in denominational schools. 
It needs no discussion here. 

Yet after the church schools are well equipped and filled to 
overflowing, there remain thousands (more than 50,000 in these 
United States) of our choicest young people, who for one or 
more of a number of reasons attend the state schools. It is a 
fact that more than half of the twenty-five strongest universities 
in America are state institutions and that more than half the 
students in most sections of our country are in these state 
schools, and are by no means the least influential students. 
When we add to this fact the further fact that the state does 
not undertake any religious instruction, who can be expected 
to look after these thousands of young people who, at their 
most impressionable age, are thrown entirely upon their own 
responsibility without the guidance or advice of parents or home 
church? It does not seem that there can be any question about 
the responsibility of the church. 

What is the attitude of the church? Until within the last 
decade she has felt no responsibility for any students except 
those within the walls of her own schools, has anathematized 
the efforts of education outside of the church because of its lack 
of religious influences, without holding out a helping hand in 
the spirit of the Master, so that even today this greatest of our 
educational problems is not even known by thousands of Chris- 
tians, hundreds of churches, and whole states of Christian work- 
ers of all denominations. 

However, recognition is being won. "All the larger denom- 
inations have either officially or unofficially recognized their 
responsibility. The agitation is necessarily local at first, the 
necessity of the work being appreciated most keenly by those 
on the ground. Agitation in the church bodies grows from 
small to large ecclesiastical units until the attention of the en- 
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tire denomination is attracted toward the problem. The Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. formally recognized the need 
in 1906 when it instructed the Board of Education to cooperate 
with Synods in supplying the religious needs of Presbyterian 
students of state universities. Financial assistance from na- 
tional boards is, however, rare, the local church constituency 
preferably state-wide, being the common method of support. 
The denominations have not financed the movement in any ade- 
quate degree, and until broad and liberal measures are adopted 
for giving it national support, few men of the highest calibre 
will feel justified in leaving settled pastorates to enter the un- 
tried field. The university work must rank along with the 
maintenance of denominational colleges and rest mainly on 
endowments and church foundations, secured from wealthy 
givers with far-sighted vision." This recognition by the Pres- 
byterian church, U. S. A., is the first given officially by any 
denomination, and that less than five years ago. Others, how- 
ever, are taking it up. The greatest activity is found in the 
middle west and west where the largest and most progressive 
state universities are located. 

The best evidence of interest in this work is the series of con- 
ferences for church workers in state universities held at Ann 
Arbor in 1908, in Chicago in 1909, at Madison, Wis., in 1910. 
There was a notice of the last one by Rev. D. J. Woods in the 
Presbyterian of the South, December 7, which ought to be read 
by every one in our church, and ought further to arouse in each 
a desire to secure the report and master its contents. 

One of the masterly addresses of the conference was by Mr 
John R. Mott, on the religious needs of state universities. 
Bare mention can be made here of these needs. Before stating 
the needs we must realize the conditions. Mr. Mott, who 
knows more about them than any other one man in the world , 
thinks that state universities are surprisingly religious and 
Christian, that they are wide open to the Christian propa- 
ganda, that the field is exceedingly responsive, that the field is 
ripe, yea dead ripe, that it has limitless moral and spiritual 
possibilities. **And yet," he says, ''after all that I have said, 
let me say that the state universities more than any other com- 
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munities, save the professional schools of some of our great 
cities, are centers of moral and religious stress and strain and 
conflict and tragedy. I resent bitterly the statements and in- 
sinuations, which I now and then read in the papers and now and 
then hear from some quarters where one would least expect it, 
regarding moral conditions in state universities. I resent it 
bitterly with my intimate knowledge of the facts, and yet it 
would not be right in me to lose sight of that segment of truth 
regarding the situation which tells the awful annual story of the 
breakdown of character. I have had too many hundreds of 
state universities students come into my room and tell their 
story of breakdown to forget it. It has left its dent in my brain ; 
I know this need." 
With these conditions as a basis he states the needs: 
1. A larger Plan on behalf of the moral and religious culture 
of state universities; the plan should be large enough to include 
the whole state university community. 2. Larger compre- 
hension of temptations of students, of the various Christian 
communions and religions represented in the student body, 
of the aims of this movement, of our times or of our particular 
time, of what I would call our message, growing out of this fact ; 
not a new message, but how to state the unchanging facts in a 
language that find men today and deeply moves them and 
carries their convictions, larger comprehension of the sublimity 
and grandeur and inspiration of this great work. 3. Larger 
vision among the workers of the intensive need of the students 
and of the uplifted Cross of Jesus Christ and the complete 
adequacy of Christ to meet the religious needs of every state 
university. 4. Larger strategy to enable the workers to reach 
the student leaders, to multiply the number of workers, strategy 
as to times and seasons. 5. Larger efficiency in a developing 
of the study side, the training side, the religious education side 
of our whole scheme of work. 6. Larger unity. 7. Larger 
sacrifices or larger realty. 

With the recognition of conditions and needs at state uni- 
versities, as thus stated by Mr. Mott, with the inability or 
unwillingness of the state to supply these needs, with the con- 
sequent acknowledged responsibility of the church must be 
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coupled a consideration of plans for meeting the needs and im- 
proving the conditions. Must the work be done by the church 
at large, by the state organization, or by the local church? It 
must be borne in mind that in most cases the students of any 
one of the more prominent denominations in any state uni- 
versity will outnumber the average church membership and that 
the students Cemnot be called upon for much financial assist- 
ance. It is also clearly manifest that few congregations are so 
thoroughly equipped with funds or workers that they can assume 
the direction of another congregation as large as their own, or 
larger, that needs the most careful supervision and cannot be 
expected to help itself appreciably. It is evident, therefore, 
that few local churches are able to carry on the work alone, and 
yet the work should be done through the local church. My con- 
clusion, then, is that we must work through the local church 
with outside help, where it is needed, from the church at large, 
from the state organization, from individuals, one or all. Even 
where there is a Theological Seminary in the vicinity or a Bible 
Chair or a Guild Hall, there should be the church near the 
university, for anything that tends to supplant the church is 
an effort to climb in some other way than by the door. The 
outside help referred to should be twofold, to furnish the equip- 
ment necessary and to create an endowment ; these are perman- 
ent, and such an important work cannot be carried on success- 
fully by any temporary annual contribution plan. The logical 
source of the help desired is the membership of the particular 
denomination in a particular state; whether through individual 
solicitation, through the churches over the state, or through the 
state machinery, is a question. The safest way is through 
individual solicitation, for then the membership can feel an 
ownership in this quasi-state church which is looking after the 
interest of the sons and daughters while away at college. There 
are many people of means who patronize state schools, or even 
those who do not, who can be induced to equip and endow this 
all important work, if only they are made acquainted with the 
facts. 

As already intimated, no denomination has met its full 
responsibility when it has properly cared for the local church 
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of the university neighborhood, unless the church includes the 
most thorough equipment for Sunday School and social purposes. 
It goes without saying that any church that would undertake 
to meet the needs of modern university students without plenty 
of Bible class rooms and places for social gatherings, whether 
all in one building or in separate buildings, will find the task 
very difficult, in fact, all but impossible. Here at the Uni- 
versity of Texas the Presbyterians have a Theological Seminary 
which does excellent work in connection with the university 
by offering courses for which the students may obtain university 
credit and be lending her professors as Bible class teachers in 
fraternities and clubs under the auspices of the Christian as- 
sociations, but the Seminary does not and cannot take the place 
of the church. So we have here the Bible Chair of the Christian 
church which does good work in Bible teaching and in social 
ways, but does not supply the need that must be met by the 
church. The social requirements might be met by building a 
home for the pastor which would be suitable for all functions 
of a social nature, thus furnishing in reality a home for the stu- 
dents, not merely a so-called church home. The ideal is a 
beautiful, substantial and commodious church, two pastors to 
divide the work of the two congregations, abundant Sunday 
School room, two manses, or one manse built for the comfort 
of the pastor and for social purposes when desirable, all fully 
equipped. Just here arises a knotty problem; shall the two 
pastors be coordinate, or shall one be an assistant or student 
pastor? And how shall they divide the work? Local con- 
ditions should have much to do with determining these matters; 
however, it seems very unwise to have one man try to preach 
to students whom he does not know, and with whom he does 
not work; and, on the other hand, the students should not be 
made to feel that a cheap man is put in charge of them, an 
underling, as it were. Let there be coordinate pastors working 
together in all matters, preaching, pastoral work and student 
work. 

These ideals have not been reached, but a great deal has 
been accomplished in many places, much more than most 
Christians know. One or two illustrations will suffice. 
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At the University of Illinois, the Presbyterian church is 
under the direction of the Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., and under the immediate supervision 
of the Committee on Christian Education of the Synod of 
Illinois. A Presbyterian university pastor is in the field. The 
movement was recently given solidity by the purchase of a 
thirteen-room house in the university district, which is now 
occupied by ten university men and the university pastor. 
The house is located on a large lot to the rear of which the pres- 
ent house will be removed and on the front of which the Uni- 
versity Presbyterian Church will be erected. This church will 
be for the university community 2md will be maintained by an 
endowment fund. The Synod last year appropriated $60,000 
for this work. 

At the same institution the Methodists have a building 
seating more than 800. The upstairs is given up entirely to the 
student section of the Sunday School. Eight classes for men 2md 
women have a membership of 300, all under leadership of faculty 
members. The Epworth League has a membership of over 200 
with an average attendance of 175 for the school year. The 
Episcopal church has a dormitory for university women. The 
Baptists maintain a rooming house for university men. They 
are contemplating the construction of a University Baptist 
Church. The University Place Church of Christ offers Bible 
instruction to students in three classes and fellowship in the 
Young People's society. 

There are similar reports varying in degree from California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Wisconsin. 

The other illustration will be taken from the University of 
Texas, with which I am more familiar. Austin, the location 
of the University, is a city of 35,000 people, and has a large 
number of churches of all kinds, but I shall mention only that 
work which falls within a radius of three blocks of the campus. 
The Presbyterian Theological Seminary, U. S., already referred 
to, has a plant worth $250,000. The Presbyterians have be- 
sides a church known as Highland, the University Presbyterian 
Church, which at present consists of lots and Sunday School 
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rooms valued at $25,000; a church building is being planned 
to cost about $40,000. It may be said of this church and all 
other churches in the university community that it serves the 
double purpose of ministering to the portion of the city nearby 
and to the students. 

The Episcopalians have property valued at more than $100,- 
000, including the Bishop's house, a chapel for church and 
Sunday School, a parish house for social functions, and a dor- 
mitory for university women. The Catholics, the last on the 
ground, have already invested $15,000 and will soon raise it to 
$100,000. The Methodist plant is valued at $65,000 and is the 
center of an enormous work. The Bible Chair of the Christian 
church, already mentioned, is worth $25,000; this does not 
include their church building, which, in this case, is down in 
the city. The Baptists value their present' property at $8,000. 
and are planning for enlargement. They, too, have a big work. 

These figures are given to show what the denominations 
think of the importance of the field and how they are trying 
to occupy the field ; though the money invested differs for various 
reasons, the efforts put forth by all are practically 100 per cent 
in value. So far, none of these churches have separate student 
pastors, but the local pastor is trying in each case to minister 
to his own congregation and an equally large or larger con- 
gregation of students. Not only are they laboring thus individ- 
ually, but there is an association of workers consisting of the 
pastors, a layman from each church, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. presidents and general secretaries. This is a powerful 
band of Christian workers, and yet each church needs to double 
its pastoral and financial strength. 

Finally, to illustrate what can be accomplished with small 
means, and to answer the question, **Does it pay?" I shall 
give a little more detailed account of the Presbyterian work 
here with which I have been identified for eleven years. 

The University enrollment has increased within twenty-two 
years from 250 to 1,553 for last year, not including 741 summer 
students. The increase in Presbyterian students has been 
proportionate until it now reaches 300. The student activity 
of this, the University Presbyterian Church, dates back twelve 
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years, and in that time the attendance upon her Bible classes 
has grown from 10 to 140. The first term of the present session 
shows an average attendance upon the Bible classes of 92, one 
class averaging 65, with an enrollment of 95. Students are put 
actively to work as church officers, Sunday School teachers, 
choir members, class officers, committeemen, and they are the 
life of the Westminster League. All this has been done by a 
very small church which even now numbers only a little more 
than 200 members, and is weaker financially than numerically. 
It is a source of much gratification to know that we have a large 
number of church officers, Sunday School teachers and Christian 
workers all over the state, and in the University we furnish 
both Christian Associations with their general secretaries and 
presidents as well as other prominent workers. Who could 
refrain from this work such responses as the following come? 
"I owe all the Christianity I have or will have to this church," 
*' I was inspired with ambition to lead a pure, clean and Christian 
life,*' **My knowledge of the Bible was greatly broadened and 
my spiritual life quickened," **I attribute all my interest in 
Christian work to this church," and dozens of similar expres- 
sions. This is not boasting, for other churches could furnish 
the same testimony here and elsewhere, but it is to show what 
large profits come from a small investment. This church is 
still struggling almost alone; help has come from local friends, 
and from a goodly number of individuals over the state in small 
gifts. The Synod has been persuaded "to study the conditions 
surrounding the youth in our secular schools and to devise and 
execute plans subject to the approval of Synod for more ade- 
quately supplying their religious needs." Whether or not we 
get the help of Synod or of the church at large, we will con- 
tinue to fight against great odds until we have a thoroughly 
equipped plant with pastoral help enough to take care of the 
local constituency and to minister to the sons and daughters 
of Presbyterians from afar and send out workers to develop 
this great southwest for Christ. 

Our Southern Presbyterian Church is slowly awakening to 
the fact that when our Theological Seminaries and church 
schools are properly looked after, our duty is only half done, 
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seeing that half of our boys and girls are in state schools. The 
fact cannot be gainsaid and we must meet the issue. The chair- 
man of our Assembly's committee sees the need and is planning 
to meet it. The Synods of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Alabama are doing something for the work in their 
state schools. But the fact remains that as a church in this 
all-important educational work we are far behind our sister 
church of the North. She and other churches are alive to the 
needs and are both willing and able to furnish the means with 
which to meet the needs. What will our church do, and when? 
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ONE OF PAUL'S PRAYERS— EPH. 1: 15-23. 

J. M. HOLLADAY. 

15. Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and 
love unto all the saints, 

16. Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers; 

17. That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him: 

18. The eyes of your understanding being enlightened; that ye may know 
what is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his in- 
heritance in the saints, 

19. And what is the exceeding greatness of his power to usward who be- 
lieve, according to the working of his mighty power, 

20. Which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and 
set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places^ 

21. Far above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is 
to come; 

22. And hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head 
over all things to the church. 

23. Which is his body, the fulness of him that fiUeth all in all. 

'*In no part of Paul's epistles does he rise to a higher level 
than in his prayers. His petitions open out one into the other 
like some majestic suite of apartments in a great palace-temple, 
each leading into a loftier and more spacious hall, each drawing 
nearer the presence-chamber, until at last we stand there." 
They are short, but comprehensive and deep; rich and sublime 
in aspiration; powerful in their pleas; and exhaustive in the 
range of blessings which they implore. 

This prayer asks for **the faithful in Christ Jesus": — 

I. The spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
God. 

To know more about God, to possess a growing conception 
of His attributes, to understand more fully the revelation of God 
in Nature and in His Word, should be the longing of every heart, 
the object of all study and meditation, and the subject of our 
prayers. Our conception of truth is of gradual growth. A 
proper conception of the great doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
which placed Luther upon a sure foundation, is not gotten in 
a day, but is the result of long, prayerful effort. A conception 
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of God, which results in advancement and growth in grace, is 
likewise given in answer to prayerful study of God's revelation 
of Himself. The trouble is not that there is not a full revela- 
tion, but the trouble is in the blindness of the believer. The 
landscape is present but the eyes of the blind person must be 
opened to see it. It is the office and work of the Holy Spirit 
to open our spiritual eyes to see and comprehend all spiritual 
truth. ''Open thou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law." This fact Paul recognizes, and prays 
that God may give us, not new truth, but eyes to see and hearts 
to understand the truth we already have, and thereby be en- 
abled to advance in wisdom and revelation of God. 

H. "That ye may know what is the hope of his calling." 
i. e.f The hope God gives the believer in consequence of God's 
calling him. 

Who is it that God calls? A human creature, created by 
God, and who has an immortal soul. This creature should give 
to his Creator a perfect love and a perfect service. What is 
he? A sinner in thought, word and deed, inheriting from his 
parents a totally depraved nature. His heart is desperately 
wicked and deceitful, and he delights in his wickedness. He is 
a miserable creature, without peace, an alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and a stranger to the covenant of grace. He 
is blind to spiritual truth, a prisoner to sin, having no right to 
approach unto God, and having no righteousness by which he 
may come. He is without hope and without God, and destined 
to pass on into the next world to endless darkness, having himself 
for his inheritance, and kept forever where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched — unless some One has mercy and 
redeems him. 

Such is a faint picture of the lost sinner whom God calls to 
be holy and without blame before Him in love. 

How does God call this sinful, hopeless creature? By offer- 
ing to him a great salvation. By revealing Himself to him as 
a God, not only of power, wisdom, holiness, justice and truth, 
but also of goodness. A God of mercy and love. This loving 
God reveals to the sinner also a true picture of the sinner's 
lost condition, of his misery, of his helplessness — as dead in 
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trespasses and in sins. A Saviour from sin is offered to the 
sinner in the person of Jesus Christ, the only Son of God. Through 
this Saviour a way is opened by which the sinner may ap- 
proach God and be accepted, because God can be just and yet 
justify the sinner. This Saviour died in the sinner's stead, 
and his blood cleanses from all sin. The redemption of a soul 
is precious but this blood is of such value in God*s sight that it 
atones for every believer. Salvation through Christ is offered 
to the sinner without money and without price. God who is 
under no obligation to save one single sinner offers freely this 
salvation to all; He also urges acceptance; He points out to 
the sinner the great sin of refusing this offer of mercy and of 
his eternal doom. God offers this great salvation only upon 
one condition — Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Trust him to 
redeem your soul; trust him to pay the debt you owe; trust him 
to save you from the power, pollution and guilt of sin; trust 
him to answer for you in the great Judgment day. 

God says to the sinner. Believe, and I will justify you in my 
sight. I will forgive all your sins and accept you as righteous 
in my sight, only for the righteousness of Christ, imputed to 
you, and received by faith alone. Believe and I will adopt 
you into my household and give to you all the privileges of the 
sons of God. I will make you an heir of God, and a joint heir 
with my son Jesus Christ. I will give to you an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven for you because you are kept by the power of God, 
through faith, unto salvation. Believe, and I will renew you 
in your whole man after my image, and enable you more and 
more to die unto sin, and live unto righteousness. My pres- 
ence and power shall be with you every step of your pilgrimage. 
I will make all things to work together for your good: I will 
supply all your need and give to you victory in death. As 
this last enemy approaches you I will be with you, my rod and 
my staff shall comfort you, and through your risen Saviour 
you shall be able to say in truth, **0 death where is thy sting? 
O grave where is thy victory?" Your body shall rest in the 
grave until the resurrection, united to your Saviour. My 
Spirit, the Executive of the God-head shall be the Power by 
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which all this shall be accomplished. He shall regenerate your 
heart, give you power to believe, and power to conquer sin and 
death. And in death you shall be completely sanctified; you 
shall be fully restored to my image, and the longing of your 
soul shall be satisfied when you awake in My likeness. Believe 
and remain forever with me in heaven, and in the great Judg- 
ment day Christ shall answer for you, causing you to stand on 
the right hand, having written your name in the Book of Life, 
and you will hear a welcome voice say to you, *'Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world." My trumpet shall sound and my 
voice shall call forth the quick and the dead to this judgment, 
and your dead body shall be raised and made like unto the 
glorious body of My Son, and your sanctified soul shall now 
find in this changed body a fit tabernacle for perfect expression 
and perfect service. Believe, and I will enable you to give to 
me a perfect service of a perfect love in My perfected kingdom, 
where you shall be for all time with God the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, with all the redeemed clothed in white, and with 
all the holy angels. Believe, and you shall sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, and the songs of the Redeemed. Be- 
lieve, and you shall cast your crown before Me and ascribe all 
the glory of your redemption to Me. This and much more is 
the ''hope of His calling." And Paul prays that we may know 
what this hope is in all its fullness and power. That we may 
have a growing conception of our great salvation. That we 
may comprehend it intellectually, understand it with the heart, 
accept it in all its wonderful fullness, and live in the light of it. 

HL *'And what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
the saints." 

To understand this phrase we must begin at the end and 
work back to the beginning. A saint is a believer, whether on 
earth or in heaven. In heaven a saint is fully sanctified, but 
on earth he is in the process of sanctification. Inheritance 
usually conveys the idea of receiving something from those 
who have died who were of blood relation, e. g., the son inherits 
a home from his father. But here the word conveys the idea 
which it does in the question of the rich young ruler, "Good 
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Master, what good thing shall I do to inherit eternal life?" 
i. e,, come into possession of eternal life. So here it means God's 
possession in His saints. Glory. The glory of a thing is its 
highest most beautiful form, as when the lilies of the field are 
in their summer loveliness. God's glory is displayed in His 
work of Creation. **The heavens declare the glory of God." 
These tell, manifest God's power, wisdom, etc. God's saints 
display God's glory when they manifest God's presence and 
power in them. When power supplants weakness, when un- 
selfishness supplants selfishness, when love supplants hate, 
when peace supplants unrest, when holiness supplants sin. 
God's glory in His saints is that in which God's grace grandly and 
resplendently displays itself. Whatever in His saints displays 
God's power, wisdom, justice, truth, holiness, mercy, love, is a 
display of God's glory. The glory of God's inheritance in His 
saints is all that this possession can flower forth and fruit. 
The sum of that glory is exhibited in the whole body of redeemed 
and perfected saints. 

But what are the riches of that glory? A person considers 
himself rich in proportion to his possession of that which he 
highly values; e. g., property, money, friends. Here Paul prays 
that we may have the spirit of wisdom and revelation to perceive 
the value God puts upon the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints. To perceive God's value of each display of His glory 
in each saint, and the sum of that glory in each saint; and the 
sum of that glory in all the saints. We value anything in the 
proportion to the outlay to get it, or by its market price, or by 
its association, etc. A farm may be valued solely by the market 
value of that farm, but this home has a higher value to the owner 
because of the associations connected with it. The mother 
values the curl of her dead baby by no money valuation. Love 
has only one currency — self for self. One heart never gave 
itself away unless it was convinced that the heart to which it 
gave itself had given itself to it. A heart can not be bought 
with anything less than a heart. Of the riches of God's glory 
in His possession in the saints, what is it upon which He puts 
the greatest value? What of it does He most covet? What 
of it most satisfies the yearning of His infinite love? That 
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which IS most like Himself. That which most aspires after 
Him; most longs for Him, yearns for Him. For here is reflected 
back to Him that which is most like Him — ^Love. The more 
your heart breathes after God, goes out to Him, shows the 
divine image, displays grace and likeness to God, and love for 
God, the more value God puts upon it. This heart that loves 
God is God's jewel, for God possesses it by His love falling upon 
it, soaking into it, giving itself for it, and begetting a corres- 
ponding love in that heart for God. **We love Him because 
He first loved us." "He died for me.'* 

O that we may rightly understand God's value of the glory 
of His possession in the saints. 

IV. **And what is the exceeding greatness of His power to 
us-ward who believe." In every believer there is power at 
work. And not only power, but greatness of power. And not 
only greatness of power, but exceeding greatness of power. 
Only the exceeding greatness of God's power can quicken and 
give life to a soul dead in trespasses and in sins. Only the 
exceeding greatness of God's power can complete that work 
until there is perfect likeness to God. Only the exceeding 
greatness of God's power begins, carries on, and completes the 
work of Grace. 

Where do we find the measure of that exceeding great power? 
Do we find it in the mighty wind which tears up the giant trees 
of the forest, sweeps away great buildings, and causes much 
destruction of life? Do we find it in the great waves of the 
great sea which carry to the bottom of the ocean the best built 
and managed ship, and breaking upon the rocks of the shore, 
bury them in the mighty deep? Do we find that measure in 
the silent but mighty power of the sun's rays of heat and light, 
clothing the world in the garment of glory? Do we find it in 
that power which holds the myriad stars in balance and which 
causes them to revolve upon their axes, and to pursue their 
orbits in silence and order? These all display power, greatness 
of power, and exceeding greatness of power — the wonderful 
power of God. But in none of them do we find the measure 
of the exceeding greatness of God's power in the birth of a soul 
from sin into the kingdom of God, and the continuing of that 
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work of Grace until it is completed. We are directed in the 
text where to find the measure of the exceeding greatness of 
this power. The almighty power of God in the resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus Christ is an expression and measure of 
the same power which works in the regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion of the believer. The exceeding greatness of this power was 
shown when He raised Christ from the dead, and set him at 
His own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all prin- 
cipality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
is to come; and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church, which is his body, 
the fullness of him that filleth all in all. 

May we have a growing, fuller conception of this glorious 
truth in order that we may yield ourselves more to God, and 
cooperate more completely with Him in the fulfillment of His 
pur^ses concerning us. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 
Edward E. Lane. 

The prevailing view of life in the Old Testament is that man 
is a pilgrim. The patriarchs could best think of themselves as 
travellers. Jacob said to Pharaoh, **the days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage." The two greatest psalms, the twenty-third and the 
ninetieth, recall wanderings in the wilderness. Even David, the 
warrior king, falls back qn the favorite symbol of his fathers. In 
his great dedicatory prayer he confesses, *'we are strangers before 
Thee and sojourners as were all our fathers: our days on the earth 
are as a shadow and there is none abiding." In the New Testa- 
ment, however, we move far more in the company of soldiers than 
of pilgrims. Our Lord is the captain of our salvation. The 
letters of Paul everywhere strike the militant note. The Revela- 
tion is a book fairly full of wars and rumors of wars, and the 
sound of the trumpet and the clash of arms reverberate through 
all the periods of church history. The years that wear thread- 
bare every thing else have not exhausted the force, nor dulled the 
effect of the military metaphors of the New Testament. They 
are still favorite figures of speech with all Christians. Our best 
hymns are battle songs; the church is a mighty army whose 
front extends east and west, north and south, marching in divi- 
sions, but under one standard and one commander to certain 
triumph; and the most effective appeal from press or pulpit 
sounds the call to conflict. 

One of the elements in the spirit of the Christian soldier is a 
willingness to surrender everything at the call of Jesus. There 
are no words oftener heard in modern life than the challenge of 
our Lord to discipleship: *'If any man come after me let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me." There 
are no words less understood. The larger part of Christendom 
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has never taken the Master's summons to discipleship literally. 
But the soldier of the cross does accept it literally and seeks to 
embody it in his life. Not only the apostles and martyrs, but 
the church militant in every generation has honored the princi- 
ples of self-imolation for Christ's sake. No finer illustration of 
this spirit can be shown than that of the modern missionary. 
In the pioneer days when Livingstone explored Africa or Judldn 
broke the way into Siam the physical hardships were fearful. 
But the conditions of life in all the mission fields have greatly 
improved in recent years. The real crosses of the missionary 
are not material but spiritual. They are the loneliness, the 
deadly monotony of his work, the darkness of heathenism which 
surrounds him and the downward pull of all about him. But 
above all these things the sharpest thorn which pierces the mis- 
sionary's heart is the separation from his children. The time 
comes in every missionary home when the choice has to be made 
for the children between the demoralizing influences of heathen 
associations and the enlightening and elevating forces of the 
homeland. The decision is invariably for the homeland, but the 
choice imposes as the penalty, separation from the children 
during the most hopeful and interesting period of childhood. 
When the day for parting comes and the children are taken on 
board the vessel homeward bound, and the last gong sounds, 
"all ashore," see what the father does. He kisses his children 
and goes down the gangway with a swelling, but an undaunted 
heart. It may be the last time he will ever see his children, 
certainly they will no longer be children when he sees them again. 
Yet the spirit of the soldier triumphs over the love of the father 
and keeps alive those stern words from the Master's lips: "He 
that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me, 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me." 

Cheerfulness, like a summer sun, also shines in the heroic soul. 
A candid view of life is well calculated to abate happiness. The 
irrevocable past, its lost opportunities, the paralysing effects of 
sin, the desperate game we play are enough to startle and sober 
any thoughtful mind. Dr. Kelman states the issues of life most 
clearly when he says: "It is a tragic affair, this human life of ours. 
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beset with dangers and foredoomed to many failures, even the 
victors in its contests shall assuredly, every one of them, enter 
into life maimed. In many a moral crisis there will be much 
that is lost and what is lost in that warfare is lost forever." It 
is a peculiar triumph of the Christian faith that its adherents 
facing with undimned eye the realities of this world are yet 
happy. Perhaps there is no finer embodiment in recent years, 
of the nobility of Christian hope than Robert Louis Stevenson. 
As all the world now knows Stevenson for the larger part of his 
life was a sufferer from consumption and an exile from his native 
land. The battle for health fought so vigorously and so bravely 
was foredoomed to failure. Yet no man, outside of the inspired 
book, has preached so eloquently of the possibilities of gladness. 
"Our business in this world," he tells us, "is not to succeed, but 
to continue to fail in good spirits." In his closing days he writes, 
"For fourteen years I have not had a day's real health. I have 
written in bed, and written out of it, written in hemorrhages, 
written in sickness, written torn by coughing, written when my 
head swam for weakness; and so long it seems to me, I have won 
my wages and recovered my glove. The battle goes on — ^ill or 
well, is a trifle, so as it goes. I was made for a contest, and the 
powers have so willed that my battlefield should be this dingy, 
inglorious one of the bed and the physic bottle." Whether the 
battlefield be a sickbed or the common-place round of duties, or 
the performance of great tasks for Christ, the believer who knows 
the secret of happiness ever clings in all emergencies to the 
assurance that the battle will be won. 

Militant saints have always joyously accepted the alloted 
task. Jesus Christ has literally thrust a cross into the face of 
everyone of His followers. Christianity always offers the sternest 
of tasks. Choices have constantly to be made by all loyal 
Christians that place them in a minority, respectable, but 
ostracised, always right but always small. The path of life is 
narrow, rough and lonely. The kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence, and only those who storm it, take it. These inevitable 
conditions constitute the "inconvenient right." The multitudes 
turn from the call of the Christian life to sternest conflict, but the 
soldier of the cross never shirks. His indomitable purpose in a 
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splendid way displays itself in our own age. The problems before 
the church were never so tremendous. The ever increasing 
hordes of modem Huns and Vandals of an alien faith, now invad- 
ing this Protestant republic, the hardships attending the evangeli- 
zation of the home field, the staggering difficulties of telling the 
story of Jesus to the multitudes of the earth ere they have 
passed away, suggest achievements imperative in their call, but 
entrenched behind almost impregnable barriers. The spirit that 
savors not of the things of God hesitates, swerves and capitulates 
before the task. But not so with the faith of the warrior saint. 
As one of the Redeemer's men he sets his face like a flint and goes 
up to his Jerusalem. 

Christian heroism accepts death rather than defeat. The 
examples of the success of defeat are as abundant as heart could 
wish. A Sabbath day, in 1901, a vessel flying its flags at half- 
mast, came into the harbor of a New Guinea mission station. 
As soon as a boat could be lowered, a note was sent to shore with 
the terrible news, "No Tamate. Dead." James Chalmers, 
familiarly known by the natives as 'Tamate," had counted the 
cost of preaching the gospel to the hostile tribes of the Fly River 
district, the most savage section of the inhospitable coasts of 
New Guinea. Rather than fail he paid the price. His death, at 
the hands of the cannibals, tragic as it was, has given him a sure 
and safe place in the immortal band of the **unreturning brave." 
And Gordon, alone in the empty palace in Khartoum, died as 
dies the soldier. He might have escaped from the besieged city, 
but he would not. His mission was to save the Soudan. Writing 
from Khartoum in the last months of life he said, ''May our Lord 
not visit us as a nation for our sins, but may His wrath fall on 
me, hid in Christ. This is my frequent prayer and may He spare 
these people and bring them to peace." The prayer was literally 
answered in the dawn of that morning when the Mahdi's soldiers 
impaled him on their spears. Not a piece of his coat, not a lock 
of his hair was ever found. His dust now mingles with the sands 
of the great desert. Yet he lives. "He that looseth his life for 
my sake shall find it," said the Master. Gordon is surely destined 
to come into his own in the multitudes of the Soudan, now being 
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brought through Christian teaching to the ideals for which he 
stood and for which he died. 

There is no greater responsibility on the present day ministry 
than the fostering of the militant life of the church. The church 
alone can give the age what it so sadly needs, a "moral equivalent 
for war." Only Christianity can sound the call to battle in the 
ear of a luxurious and corrupt society. A strenuous faith is the 
one secret of a winsome religion. To this divine task of showing 
the world the beauty of holiness, and making goodness not dull 
and colorless, but supremely attractive the rising ministry ought 
to be consecrated. Then the hearts of men will ever sing, 

**One more charge and then be dumb 
When the forts of folly faU, 
May the victors when they come 
Find my body near the waU.** 
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DR. GIRARDEAU AS A THEOLOGIAN. 

Thornton Whaling. 

Dr. Girardeau was the most philosophic of theologians, but 
his interest in philosophy was not for its own sake, but for the 
necessary service which true philosophy renders to a sound 
theology. The two cannot be divorced and the attempt, as 
in Ritschlianism and that strange abortion. Pragmatism, only 
ends in the importation of a radically false and vitiating philos- 
ophy under a slender disguise into the theological system. In 
fact the two are united in the Revealed Word, for there is a 
biblical philosophy as there is a biblical theology; and we can 
not really accept the Revealed theology if we refuse the Revealed 
philosophy — they are so builded together as to be one and 
inseparable. The three great departments of philosophy, 
ethics, psychology, ontology or metaphysics proper, all have 
adequate representation in the inspired Word. Ethics, which 
treats of such subjects as the nature, ground, standard of duty 
and like topics, evidently constitutes a considerable section of 
Revelation, and Christian Ethics infallibly taught in the Bible 
is an indispensable part of the divine book, which ought, by 
the way, to receive more attention than it does in our theo- 
logical education and pulpit exposition. Psychology, which 
treats of the mental and psychical powers and activities of the 
human being, is both presupposed and unfolded in the Word, 
so that a biblical psychology is an easy and evident science. 
If the Bible does not teach that man is a spiritual being with 
capacities, to perceive, remember, know, believe, feel and will, 
then nothing can ever be taught in the languages of men. On- 
tology or metaphysics in the narrow sense which treats of 
fundamental reality is wrought into the very texture of the 
revealed Word, in its testimony to the existence of God, Spirit, 
Matter, Cause, Substance and the relations between these. 
Christian Theism and Natural Theology in perfect form are not 
the unaided discoveries of human reason, but are republished 
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and expounded in the Written Word. Philosophy in this sense 
of the biblical ethics, psychology and ontology underlies the 
whole structure of the theology of redemption which is thus 
builded upon these philosophic pre-suppositions. Dr. Girard- 
eau's profound interest in philosophy therefore rested upon the 
base of the inherently necessary service which as an ally and 
handmaid philosophy must render to the ''queen of all the sci- 
ences." 

At the same time, Dr. Girardeau was one of the most biblical 
of theologians. Careful grammatical and logical exegesis, 
according to the most approved methods of interpretation so 
as to teach the real meaning of the Word were applied and when 
the deliverances of the divine Revelation were reached they were 
accepted without a question as final and authoritative. But 
he regarded it as a legitimate and necessary procedure for the 
scientific and systematic theologian to take these deliverances 
into the forum of human reason and to interrogate philosophy 
whether it had any words to speak in confirmation or elucida- 
tion of the inspired teachings. And exactly at this point his 
chief distinction as a theologian of the very first order appears, 
that he married philosophy and theology with consummate 
skill into a harmonious union where no discordant and contra- 
dictory words were spoken by the two parties so happily and 
fittingly mated in this great expounder's system. He is a 
master in showing how the divine reason in the Book and 
human reason in philosophy both speak with consenting voice 
upon every theme where they make common or joint deliver- 
ances, and even in the strictly supernatural realm where the 
divine testimony alone is heard, he still remains the philosophic 
master in showing that philosophy has no word of counter or 
divergent testimony to utter. This is the title by which he 
holds the future and the evidence that he will surely come to 
his own in the recognition that he is entitled to the loftiest 
place as an interpreter of the Calvinistic theology, for he is 
without any superior in the signal skill and success with which 
he demonstrates that theology is endorsed and confirmed by 
philosophy wherever philosophy speaks at all, and that in no 
case does true philosophy utter a word of protest or dissent 
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from the teachings of a sound and scriptural theology. False 
systems like Pelagianism, Socinianism, Arminianism, the new 
theology in all its forms, are ground to powder, not simply by 
showing that they have no support in God's Word, but that 
they also have no standing before a rational philosophy. And 
upon the unsurpassed skill with which he discharges this highest 
function of the systematic theologian, his renown will finally 
rest, when the sober judgment of an informed church has come 
to appraise him at his true value. 

It deserves to be added also that Dr. Girardeau was a loyal 
and consistent Confessional theologian. All the Reformed 
Symbols were much used and quoted by him and the West- 
minster Standards in particular were first set in their proper 
relations to the Scriptures as clearly taught therein; and then 
second, with no less clearness these Standards were set in their 
right relations to right thinking and approved truth. He had 
an extensive acquaintance with the writings of the Westminster 
divines which illuminated and guided his use of the Westminster 
Symbols. There was no other theologian with whom he had 
greater mental and spiritual affinities than with John CalvJn 
himself, and the great Genevan has never had one who more 
thoroughly and carefully mastered his Institutes and other 
books than our Columbia professor. He was no slavish follower 
of the great Reformed theologian, but when he differed from 
him it was only after the most careful and mature reflection. 
No theologian of our day has studied Calvin more, lived with 
him longer or understood him better. There were striking in- 
tellectual and spiritual affinities between the two, coming of 
the same race and built largely on the same model as to mental 
constitution. Both original minds of the first order, both 
philosophic by the very necessities of their individual endow- 
ments, and both architectonic by inevitable instinct. While 
widely read in both ancient and modern theology, Calvin and 
Thornwell influenced him more largely than any others. As 
a student at Charleston College and Columbia Theological 
Seminary he came under the spell of the great Dr. James Henley 
Thornwell, then at the zenith of his career as a preacher and 
teacher. Though never a student in the class-room of Thorn- 
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well, either at the South Carolina College or Theological Semi- 
nary, the impress of his fellow-Carolinian was deeply scored 
upon the heart and mind of the young minister who finally came 
to fill so worthily the same chair of theology in the Columbia 
School. These names will always be united in the splendid 
history of that noble school and the theology of Thornwell and 
Girardeau will doubtless continue to represent for generations 
the spirit of this favored Seminary. It was Dr. Girardeau's 
good fortune to succeed Dr. Thornwell after an interval of some 
years and building upon the good foundation laid by his prede- 
cessor, to carry on to virtual completion his own system of 
theology. Dr. Girardeau's debt to Thornwell was a large one, 
not so much for the amount of positive contributions made to 
his thinking and his system, as for the impulse and spirit com- 
municated to him by his predecessor. 

I. In selecting some specimens of Dr. Girardeau's theologizing, 
the first instance which falls to be mentioned is found in the 
field of Introductory Theology in his answer to the objection 
that theology cannot really be a science, because it involves an 
infinite and therefore an inconceivable and indefinable element, 
and since the thinking faculty which is the organ of science 
cannot handle an inconceivable element, there cannot therefore 
be a valid theological science. 

Our theologian's reply is, that every science begins with 
an indemonstrable, inconceivable and indefinable element. 
Such is the Soul with which Metaphysics begins. Such 
is personality with which law begins, continues and ends. 
Such is life with which Medicine deals. Such is Substance, 
upon which all the physical sciences rest. The infinite is 
no more indefinable than is the Soul, Life, Substance. 
Further, the infinite is a datum furnished by Revelation. If 
the Scriptures are proven to be from God, theology may accept 
an infinite God as validly as the other sciences their principia 
Moreover, it is incorrect to represent the infinite God and his 
perfections as reached by the thinking faculty alone. The state- 
ment of the Pseudo-Dionysius that we reach the infinite God 
by causation, negation and eminence is philosophically false. 
In arguing from causation, we use the category of cause which 
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is not a concept or the product of the thinking or logical faculty, 
but is a fundamental belief. In reaching the infinite attributes 
of God we do not negatively think away all limitations or im- 
perfections; as for example with the attribute of power, which 
is again not a concept produced by the thought power, but 
which is a fundamental faith. In no case do we perceive, 
imagine or conceive the attributes of God, but we believe them. 
Nor can we by way of eminence heighten finite concepts by the 
thinking faculty or the power of logical elaboration until we 
reach the infinite. Pile Pelion upon Ossa, add finite to finite 
and you still have the finite. While the infinite is not reached 
by the discursive understanding or the thinking faculty in the 
narrow and correct sense of the power which forms concepts, 
yet we do have a valid apprehension and real knowledge of the 
infinite. Upon conditions of experience through the knowledge 
by the thinking faculty of the finite around us and within us 
there is developed that fundamental law of belief which enables 
and necessitates the apprehension and knowledge of the in- 
finite, thus reached by faith or belief, which is as truly rational 
knowledge as is thought or the discursive understanding or the 
faculty of logical elaboration. The infinite is known by a faith- 
judgment which is as true an exercise of reason as is the formation 
of concepts by the thought power in the technical sense. 

How are these fundamental faiths or beliefs, e. g., in the 
infinite, substance, cause known? They are at first latent under- 
neath consciousness in the form of aptitudes or tendencies or 
laws, but upon the conditions of experience they appear in 
consciousness in the form of beliefs. It must be noted that though 
we are conscious of the beliefs, we are not conscious of the things 
believed. The beliefs appear immediately in consciousness, but 
the objects about which the beliefs are concerned do not im- 
mediately present themselves to consciousness and are therefore 
not immediately known. We are conscious of a belief in person- 
ality, substance, cause, the infinite in its three forms — as the in- 
finite God, infinite space, infinite duration, but we are not con- 
scious of personality, substance, cause, the infinite in any of its 
forms. The beliefs thus appearing in consciousness are of the 
nature of internal percepts and by the thinking faculty can be 
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wrought over into concepts and thus be made the objects of 
metaphysical analysis and logical elaboration. But the tran- 
scendent realities to which these beliefs relate are not percepts, 
and they cannot be wrought over into concepts by the thinking 
faculty; substance, cause, the infinite are neither percepts nor 
concepts, but they are fundamental faiths or beliefs reached by a 
different faculty from that which builds concepts out of percepts 
as does the thinking faculty in the technical sense, and this 
faculty which some philosophers denominate intuition, Dr. 
Girardeau describes as faith or the believing faculty. 

The question recurs, of what avail is it from the standpoint 
of science for the thought-power to have concepts of these 
beliefs when it cannot form concepts of the transcendent realities 
with which these beliefs are concerned? The answer is, the 
thinking faculty can certainly deal with the manifestations or 
phenomena of these transcendent realities; and it is just these 
phenomena which furnish the material of the largest part of all 
the sciences. Moreover, the thinking faculty as one rational 
power, can receive from the believing faculty as another rational 
power, the contributions which faith or belief makes to the science 
which is in process of construction, and such contributions are 
made by belief to all the sciences physical, metaphysical and 
theological. Theology is in no sense singular because elements 
which transcend the thinking or concept building power, enter 
into every science and such elements are the contributions of 
fundamental faiths or belief which are necessary and well-nigh 
universal. In addition, there is a wonderful synergism of 
thought and faith, of the thinking and the believing faculty, 
in combining their processes and results. Thought is concerned 
with both matter and form, that is, both with the truth and the 
logical shape of the materials with which it deals, and thought 
presides over all logical processes so as to secure not only scien- 
tific form but also scientific truth as the result. Faith in the 
same way presides as co-sovereign in securing truth in its con- 
tributions toward the combined result. It deserves to be said, 
that it is the same man who perceives and thinks and believes 
and reasons; and if thought can receive the results of the pre- 
sentative and representative powers and employ them in its 
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own peculiar processes, why not receive the contributions of 
these fundamental beliefs, of which the chief is our belief in the 
infinite, and employ them also. Further, of course, in one sense 
it is obviously true that the infinite is indefinable because the 
infinite God is the ultimate being. There is no higher genus 
under which He can be subsumed as a species, and there 
can be no lower species into which his whole essence may 
enter. But yet in another sense He may be defined as for 
example the genus being is of two kinds, finite and infinite, and 
the specific difference is that which distinguishes the infinite 
from the finite. Theologians who deny in one sense that the 
infinite God is conceivable or definable, yet in another sense, 
proceed to give us a definition, as for example, the Westminster 
divines who assign God to the genus spirit, and then proceed 
to give his specific qualities in his attributes — ''God is a spirit 
infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth." 

In this way our philosophic theologian shows us that theology 
can not be justly impeached as a science upon the ground that 
it contains an element which is inconceivable in that the thinking 
faculty cannot compass it, for the same objection would vitiate 
all the sciences inasmuch as each one in turn employs elements 
marked by the same character of inconceivability by the logical 
understanding, but all these elements alike belong to the cate- 
gory of valid knowledge reached by the human reason in its 
highest mode of exercise in that faculty which is the seat of 
first principles or fundamental faiths or beliefs. The infinite 
therefore is as surely known by the reason as the finite, though 
of course, by a specifically different rational power, and theology 
justly and scientifically uses the infinite in its organization and 
construction. 

If space permitted Dr. Girardeau's definition and distribu- 
tion of theology, his reduction of Mysticism and Romanism 
to Rationalism, his masterly argument for plenary verbal 
inspiration upon necessary philosophic grounds would be pre- 
sented for some exposition, but the reader is referred to his 
''Theological Discussions" for the complete and satisfactory 
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enunciation of his strikingly original views upon these great 
themes. 

II. His Statement of the Arguments for the Divine Being 
in the field of Theology proper is worthy of note. 

He proposes to give a reflective construction of the spontan- 
eous processes by which the native tendencies to believe in the 
infinite God are developed into actual faith. The argument is 
neither exclusively a priori nor exclusively a posteriori, but a 
combination of both. The statement is sometimes made that 
the a priori argument is one from cause to effect, and the a pos- 
teriori argument is one from effect to cause. The first part of 
the statement is too narrow because not simply the law of casu- 
ality, but all the fundamental beliefs of the mind are employed, 
and the second part is also too narrow in that the argument is 
based upon all the conditions of experience. In brief, **The 
argument for the existence of God is derived from the funda- 
mental laws of our constitution in connection with the facts 
of experiences." 

In the actual construction of the argument, we first use 
the fundamental law of existence, by which upon actual 
experience we necessarily affirm existence of ourselves and 
the world around us. We use next the law of casuality, 
which elicited into expression by conscious experience, forms 
the faith-judgment that every perceivable existence and every 
phenomenal change must have had a cause. This part of the 
argument is two- fold: (1) First beginning from the contingency 
and changedbleness of the world. That the world is contingent 
and changeable, we know by consciousness and observation. 
Whatever is contingent and changeable began. If the world 
began, it must have had a cause. This cause must have been 
either in itself or out of itself. If in itself, it was spontaneously 
produced, which is neither conceivable nor believable. If the 
cause was out of itself it must have been a necessary, self- 
existent first cause, for if it were contingent you strike the re- 
gression to infinity of a series of finite contingent causes, which 
cannot be accepted, as each one of the series is contingent and 
what is true of all the parts is true of the whole. We are con- 
ducted therefore to a necessary first cause. (2) The argument 
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may proceed from the finiteness of the world. That is finite 
which is limited and conditioned. We know ourselves to be 
limited and conditioned by consciousness. Matter is limited 
and conditioned because divisible into parts, each of which limits 
and conditions the other. The world of matter and spirits is 
thus limited and conditioned and therefore finite. Whatever 
is finite began. If it began, it had a cause. This cause must 
be in itself or out of itself. If in itself, it is spontaneously pro- 
duced which makes the world both cause and effect at one and 
the same. If the cause was out of itself, it must have been a 
necessary first cause, or you strike the regression to infinity 
of a contingent series. We arrive therefore at a necessary 
first cause. 

The argument next employs the law of substance, in 
accordance with which we immediately infer that properties 
inhere in a substance, or mediately infer upon the perception of 
the manifestation of power that this power is to be construed as 
an attribute and referred to a substance or essence in which it 
inheres as a quality. This fundamental faith is of use to pre- 
vent our interpretation of the first cause with Herbert Spencer 
as an ''infinite and eternal energy," and to lead to the knowledge 
that the first cause is also the first substance in which the power 
manifest in causation inheres as an attribute. The argument 
next uses the law of personality. We are indubitably convinced 
that we are persons and we ask the Spencerian evolutionist 
how an impersonal force, which they affirm the first cause to 
be, could have evolved into personal beings, possessing marks 
which are not implied in the evolving force, or inquire of the 
Pantheist how impersonal substance which is his first cause, 
could have been wrought over into personal substances, possess- 
ing this high mark of personality which his original substance 
did not wear. We can give no other just account of our own 
personality than to affirm personality of the first cause. ''The 
argument next advances from the fundamental law of belief 
in the infinite to the infinity of the substantive, personal first 
cause.*' This belief in the infinite developed upon conditions 
of experience is native to the human mind as shown by the 
belief in infinite space and infinite duration and the well-nigh 
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universal belief in the infinite God; and sufficient reasons can 
be given to show why it is not admitted as absolutely universal. 
In fact the finite and infinite are correlatives and the knowledge 
of them is correlative. It is impossible to know one without 
knowing the other. The mode in which they are known are 
different ; the faculties by which they are known are not the same. 
The finite is known by the presentative, representative and 
thinking faculties; the infinite is known by the believing faculty. 
But the one knowledge is just valid as is the other. We have 
now been conducted to a necessary, substantive, personal, 
infinite first cause. This is the Cosmological argument in sub- 
stance, which is not complete by itself but needs to be comple- 
mented by the teleogical or as Kant calls it the physic-theolog- 
ical argument. In fact they are not different argument, but 
branches of the one indivisible, inseparable proof of the divine 
existence. As God is one the proof of His existence is one. 

The teleogical argument is based upon the fundamental 
laws of unity, causation and sufficient reason. Amidst the 
bewildering complexity of the world round about us, the human 
reason is forced to seek and find a principle of unity by the very 
necessities of its constitution. This fundamental faith is satis- 
fied by the impression of order which pervades all the compli- 
cated phenomena of nature and history and signally gratified 
by the marvellous adaptations which reign both in the realm of 
the great and the small in the natural world. From the analogy 
of human experience we are forced to affirm a final cause for 
all this wide supremacy of orderliness and law, and also to 
postulate an efficient cause as it organizing and guiding intelli- 
gence. Combined with this the law of sufficient reason, whether 
contemplated as a law of thought or of objective reality, requires 
the affirmation of a cause of adequate wisdom and power to ac- 
count for all the beautiful harmony and rational purpose which 
evidently pervades nature through and through, in the vast 
procession of the planets and in no less degree in the realm of 
the infinitesimal which the microscope reveals. When united 
with the Cosmological argument the teleological therefore con- 
ducts us to an infinite personal first cause and first substance 
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who is the Creator and as well the organizer and governor of 
the world. 

Dr. Girardeau gives us a just and profound criticism of the 
so-called ontological argument as presented by Anselm and 
afterwards modified though not improved by Leibnitz. Anselm's 
argument is that we have the concept of an absolutely perfect 
being which involves as one of its elements necessity of existence, 
and this in turn actual existence. Kant's criticism is very 
acute, as follows, viz., that to pass from the concept of an idea/ 
perfect being to that of an actual perfect being requires either 
an analytical or synthetical judgment. Now if it be an analyt- 
ical judgment, which affirms in the predicate something already 
contained in the subject, we have made no advance, for we 
may deny objectivity or acttiality both of the subject and the 
predicate. If it be synthetical which affirms in the predicate 
something not already contained in the subject, as actuality 
or objectivity of existence is affirmed in the predicate of an ideal 
or subjective existence in the subject, then the judgment must 
not be assumed but proved, which remains to be done in some 
other way; and the argument is worthless. Dr. Girardeau's 
criticism is equally weighty and philosophic to the effect, that 
there can be no concept of an absolutely perfect being, and an 
argument built on this hypothesis is therefore vitiated. A 
concept is built by the thought power out of material furnished 
by the percepts of the presentative or the re-presentations of the 
representative power. Thought, therefore, cannot transcend 
consciousness. It is unphilosophic to say that we can perceive 
or represent God, and therefore the thought faculty can form 
no concept of Him, and to build an argument on this imaginary 
foundation leads of course, only to imaginary results. The 
road by which the human reason passes from the finite to the 
infinite is negatively not the path of sense-perception, nor of 
the representative power in its two forms of memory or imagina- 
tion, nor of the thinking faculty or the discursive understanding 
or faculty of logical elaboration which builds or handles concepts, 
but it is a royal highway along which the noblest rational power 
or the believing faculty travels. The infinite is a faith- judgment . 
It is called by some the product of rational intuition, but in- 
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tuition is too equivocal a term, employed as it is to denominate 
the presentative power. The infinite is reached by the human 
reason through its highest power or function, when all its other 
and lower powers developed by experience have done their 
work and discharged their functions, then the reason in its high- 
est power and faculty, viz.: faith, or the believing faculty, af- 
firms, apprehends and knows the infinite. It is a fundamental 
faith or belief native to the human reason which needs only 
the concrete facts of experience to develop it from latency into 
actual and inevitable expression. 

Dr. Girardeau, of course, uses with great force the moral 
argument for the divine being and also the argument equally 
valid from man's religious nature; but the largest contribution 
in this section of theology has been his demonstration of the 
unity of the cosmological and teleological arguments as furnish- 
ing the one indivisible proof of God's existence. He has shown 
how every part of man's constitution and all the facts of experi- 
ence combine their consentient testimony to this great basal 
truth of philosophy and theology that there is an infinite, 
personal, necessary first cause and first substance who is the 
Creator and organizer and governor of the world. And in the 
nature of the case, he could have rendered no higher service 
than to place this argument on an absolutely impregnable philos- 
ophic foundation. 

III. In the department of Anthropology, his doctrine of 
the origin of the first sin in the free and unhindered self-deter- 
mination of the first man and his account of the derivation of 
the guilt of the first sin to the whole human race shows his com- 
bined philosophic and theological gifts in the highest degree. 
No theory which holds that Adam's spontaneity effectively 
controlled his volitions, can meet the demands of philosophy 
for a rational account of this sin or can escape the objections 
which theology would bring that God is inevitably made the 
author of this first sin on this hypothesis. If Adam's holy 
spontaneity had determined infallibly his volitions, he would 
have remained holy unto this day. In the use of the perilous 
power of the self-determination of the will, given to him to fit 
him for his probation, he freely and unnecessarily originated 
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his own sinful volition and act and as a result, his own sinful 
spontaneity and dispositions. However false the theory of 
the self-determination of the will may be in its universal applica- 
tion to men now, no other hypothesis will meet the necessities 
of the case in the instance of the first man and the first sin. 

But we are more especially concerned with the explanation of 
the imputation of the guilt of the first sin to the whole race 
which is presented by Dr. Girardeau. There are three theories 
which fall to be considered: 1st, Parentalism; 2d, Realism; 
3d, Federal Headship. Of these in their order: 

(1) Parentalism is the explanation which Arminianism offers 
as best solving the difficulties of the case. The following are 
the objections which in substance. Dr. Girardeau presents as 
showing the untenableness of Parentalism. First, the Armini- 
ans themselves, admit that the visitation of the bitter conse- 
quences of Adam's sin upon his descendants could not be vindi- 
cated unless these were joined with the decree to permit the first 
sin further provision through redemption to remove the conse- 
quences of that sin. Wesley, Fletcher Watson admit that 
Parentalism will not by itself bear the strain which is put upon 
it, unaided by the subsequent arrangement made by grace to 
remove the penal and spiritual consequences of our first parents' 
sin. But a thing intrinsically unjust in itself cannot be made 
just by subsequent action relating thereto. Moreover, the 
Arminian cannot prove that redemption removes for all Adam's 
descendants all the consequences of the Adamic sin and hence 
so far as some of Adam's descendants are concerned, the in- 
trinsic injustice of Parentalism remains unmodified by subse- 
quent provisions made by grace. Secondly, having admitted 
the essential injustice of Parentalism the Arminian inconsistently 
proceeds to argue its justice as shown in the analogous case of 
the ordinary parental relation and its consequences upon children. 
They maintain that it is at the same time unjust and just — 
only one of the many striking instances of the necessary in- 
consistencies of Arminianism. But the ordinary parental re- 
lation really furnishes no sufficient analogue. For Arminians 
admit that the sufferings of the race are in some sense punish- 
ments. Death, temporal, spiritual, liability to death eternal, 
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are not simply misfortunes or calamities. The Pelagianizing 
deliverance of some modem Arminians that human sufferings 
and corruption are in no sense penal is not truly representative 
of Evangelical Arminianism. Now, if they are punishments, 
guilt must be somehow present, for in God*s moral government 
there cannot be punishment without guilt. If the children 
are punished for their parents' sin, they are in some sense 
guilty of these sins. But it is contrary to express Scripture 
teachings to hold the children guilty on account of their parents' 
sin, though they do suffer on account of the evil deeds of their 
parents. If children cannot be dealt with retributively on ac- 
count of their parents' sin, then Adam's descendants cannot 
be dealt with retributively on account of his sin. And the 
Arminian attempt to show an Analogue between the ordinary 
parental relation and Adam's relation to his posterity is evinced 
to be vain. Adam must have been something more than a 
parent, or his posterity could not be adjudged to be guilty on 
the account of his first sin and punished therefor. 

Thirdly, the theory of Parentalism involves that guilt and 
corruption by propagation pass from Adam to his posterity, or 
the doctrine that like begets like. This theory is incapable of 
proof in the moral realm, and its justice cannot be established. 
It is also impossible to show why on this doctrine only the conse- 
quences of the first sin are visited upon the race. No rational 
account of this limitation can be offered. It is as illegitimate 
on this theory to fail to impute the consequences of other sins 
to the posterity as to fail to impute the consequences of other 
sins to Adam himself. Further on this theory of propagation, 
Adam when regenerated, would have begotten regenerated 
children, and regenerated parents today ought infallibly to have 
today regenerated children. Fourthly, Parentalism cannot be 
adjusted to the analogy so clearly taught in the Scripture as 
existing between the first Adam and the second Adam. On 
this hypothesis there is no analogy and Paul's paralell in Romans 
and Corinthians instead of bravely walking on two stout legs, 
hops lamely along in a hap-hazard and inconsequential manner. 
Fifthly, Parentalism as expounded by Arminians makes justi- 
fication either for Adam or his descendants impossible. Evangel- 
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ical Arminian theology makes no mention of the limitation of the 
time as to probation even in the case of Adam himself, and 
emphatically denies that his descendants had in him a strict 
legal probation. If Adam were still obedient he could not 
claim justification on the Arminian theory, for there has been 
no limitation of time at the expiration of which justification 
could be given as a boon; and if he were still obedient, his 
descendants could not claim justification, for they have not 
been offered a legal probation in him, by standing which the 
reward of justification would be given. If one wishes to see 
the Arminian theory of Parentalism ground to powder between 
the upper and nether millstone of philosophy and theology, 
let him read in Dr. Girardeau's book on ** Calvinism and 
Evangelical Arminianism", Part I., Section III., Subsection 
I., ''Objections from Divine Justice" — and he will find one of 
the finest pieces of polemic theology which modern literature 
affords. 

(2) Realism is next to be considered, which is liable to the 
following objections: first, it is but an extreme form of Parental- 
ism and the arguments which expose the falsity of the one, 
expose the falsity of the other. Secondly, the theory is not 
only inconceivable, but incredible and contradictory to the 
teachings of reason. That the spiritual substance of the whole 
race was created as one essence in our first parent, and then by 
propagation divided and subdivided over and over again to 
secure a separate substance or essence for each individual of 
the race involves a partition or material division of spiritual 
being which is counter to its very nature. It is as offensive 
to human reason as the Romish doctrine that the bread and 
wine are changed into the body and blood of our Lord, although 
our senses still perceive the bread and wine. To tell us that the 
immaterial spiritual essence can be divided into myriads of 
millions of particles, as it were, is not simply to offer the reason 
a mystery but an essential contradiction of the very nature of 
indivisible spiritual substance. 

Thirdly, on this theory the limitation of the imputation of 
guilt to the first sin would be impossible, for Adam's other 
sins were just as truly committed by all those who were psych- 
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ically and substantially one with him. The guilt of all subse- 
quent parents in all their sins would accumulate upon their 
descendants who were just as truly numerically identical with 
them as they were with the first parent. Fourthly, this theory 
would make the human nature of our Lx)rd actually sinful, for 
if his human soul was a part of the one substance or essence 
which sinned in Adam, both the consequent guilt and corrup- 
tion which followed must have attached itself to him as truly 
as to any other descendants who were no more involved in this 
sin than was he. There is no possible escape from the fact 
that Realism necessitates the conclusion that the human nature 
of our Lx>rd was both guilty aud corrupt prior to its assumption 
into personal union with his divine nature and the question 
is an insoluble one how that guilt and corruption could have been 
removed so as to make his human nature sinless after the in- 
carnation. Fifthly, the analogy between Adam and Christ 
is destroyed as effectually as on the theory of Parentalism. 
Numerically one with Adam the attempt has been made to 
show that we are numerically one with our Lord, which involves, 
of course, the hypothesis that the human nature which our 
Lord assumed was the whole human race, and the hypothesis 
destroys itself by its necessary and suicidal inconsistencies. 
If however, the realist hold that we are numerically one with 
Adam and representatively one with Christ, he makes Paul so 
lame and inconsequential a talker that the whole Christian 
world must be convicted of a colossal blunder in believing for 
two thousand years that the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
was a mighty thinker and master theologian. 

(3) Federalism or the explanation of consistent Calvinism 
now remains. First, it is universally admitted that God entered 
into a covenant with Adam which included his posterity so that 
they are involved in his first sin, and if Parentalism in its 
ordinary form, or in the form of Realism cannot consistently 
with justice account for the judicial condemnation and suffer- 
ings of the race, the only conceivable hypothesis is that of 
strict legal representation. Secondly, the analogy between 
Christ and Adam shows our first parent must have been the 
legal representative of his seed. This is the biblical and theo- 
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logical key to the department of anthropology and Dr. Girardeau 
gives it great emphasis. Thirdly, the appeal to the general 
judgment of men favors the representative instead of the parental 
relation as existing between Adam and his posterity. We do 
not judge a child to be guilty of a parent's acts, but if one 
legally represents another, we hold the man responsible and 
blameworthy for his representative's acts. This may seem to 
disparage the parental relation, but it still makes the parent 
to propagate the race with its essential and inseparable qualities, 
and as the parental head of the race no one so fitted as Adam 
to be the federal head and representative of his posterity. 
All the emphasis wisely possible may be placed on the close- 
ness of the parental relation as furnishing the ground on which 
the federal relation was built. 

Fourthly, the key-question here relates to the justice of the 
federal constitution. If God established this relation then it 
must be just on the principle announced in the interrogatory. 
** Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?" Further, 
it is easy to evince the benevolence of this constitution, in that 
it limits the time of probation to a definite and terminable 
period limits the persons on probation to one amply competent 
for his stupendous task, and perhaps limits also the area of 
temptation in the case of the representative to one precise 
command. But the representative principle could not be 
thus benevolent unless it were also just. In addition, if it be 
said that representation is incompatible with justice because 
it allows the represented parties no voice in deciding that the 
representative principle shall be employed in their case, the 
answer is obvious that on such a ground as this the subjects 
of the divine government share with God in the administration 
of His government. They must elect Him, approve His policies, 
endorse His administration or else His government is impeached 
of injustice. But God is an absolute sovereign, and furnishes 
the best of all governments as controlled by infinite love and 
justice, employing infinite wisdom and power. Moreover, it is 
impossible to prove that the federal constitution is intrinsically 
unjust. If it be asserted to be contrary to a fundamental 
intuition of justice, let the exact nature of the intuition or 
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faith be shown, and the respects in which it is offended clearly 
proven. It is certainly supposable that God saw it equally 
fair to collect all mankind into unity upon a federal head who 
had a glorious and easy opportunity to acquire confirmed 
holiness and life for all as to allow each man to stand upon his 
own foot with the hazard of all falling and then with the repre- 
sentative principle excluded no redemption possible for any. 
If it be further objected that federal representation is unjust 
in that it gives the constituents no suffrage in choosing their 
federal head, then the same reply obtains that on this ground 
the subjects become co-administrators and co-sovereigns in the 
divine government. Moreover, God is better qualified to 
choose a competent and qualified Federal Head than would 
the whole race be, if they could be summoned in a vast mass- 
meeting for this purpose. Besides, the Federal Head chosen 
was the one best fitted for this great position, appointed when 
in the maturity of his splendid powers, amply able to stand 
and win the glorious prize of justification for himself and his 
posterity, the parental head as no one else could be of the race, 
and feeling as no one else could the pressure of the awful responsi- 
bilities which rested upon him. As a conclusive and crushing 
reply to the charge that representation involving the imjputa- 
tion of another's guilt is intrinsically unjust, the answer must 
be made that one clear case of the employment of this principle 
is a sufficient reply. Now Christ furnishes us that clear case. 
He suffered even unto death and only three suppositions are 
possible. First, that he suffered without the imputation of 
any guilt, which would impeach the divine government; second, 
that he suffered because of the imputation of his own guilt, 
which amounts to blasphemy; or third, he suffered because of 
the imputation of another's guilt, which is the principle in hand. 
There are several important distinctions which must be rec- 
ognized in construing this doctrine : For example, the distinction 
between the imputation of one's own conscious and subjective 
guilt and the imputation of another's conscious and subjective 
guilt. The failure to appreciate the force of this distinction 
accounts for much irrelevant argumentation against the repre- 
sentative principle and the doctrine of substitution. There 
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is a further distinction between the consent of one to be a repre- 
sentative of his constituents and the consent of constituents to 
be represented by the Federal Head. The two cases are not 
analogous, and because the first and second Adams consented 
to act as representatives cannot be argued as involving that their 
constituents must consent to be thus represented. The dis- 
tinction between the derivation of responsibility upwards from 
constituents to their Federal Head and downwards from the 
Federal Head to his constituents must not be overlooked as 
throwing the two cases entirely out of analogy. Nor must we 
forget the difference between the eternal Son of God and the 
finite subjects of the divine government, because he was under 
no obligation to law, he voluntarily consented to be the sponsor 
and representative of his f)eople, but that furnishes no ground 
upon which to argue that his people mu3t consent that he shall 
be their representative. 

Fifthly, if the principle of representation be excluded 
on the alleged ground of injustice then in no case can it 
be admitted; and the salvation of a race of lost sinners 
becomes an impossibility. It is evident that no trans- 
gressor of the divine law can deliver himself from its penalty, 
and it is equally evident that no one disabled even unto death 
by the corrupting influences of sin can recover himself from their 
deadly power. But representation involving substitution is 
inadmissible, and the sinner must lie down forever with his 
doom. It may be said that representation issuing in the im- 
putation of guilt is different from representation issuing in the 
imputation of righteousness. But the objector forgets that 
the first Adam was perfectly holy, easily able to stand and win 
the promised confirmation in holiness for himself and his posteri- 
ty ; and had this been the result no voice would have been raised 
in protest, but how does difference in result alter the nature 
of the principle involved. It might be said that had the rep- 
resentative principle been ruled out and each individual stood 
upon his own foot, more would have secured the reward of justi- 
fication than are saved through Christ. But the precedent of 
the fallen angels is against this hypothesis. Adam's case 
discounts it. If with all his maturity and holiness and tremendous 
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responsibilities he fell, the chance of each individual as in turn 
he was bom into the world would seem to have been less hope- 
ful of standing until confirmed in holiness, especially when the 
evil example and influence of the first parent is remembered. 
And when any and perhaps all fell, their case would be forever 
hopeless, for representation involving substitution and impu- 
tation are the cornerstones of the structure of redemption, and 
all the wide wonders and transcendent glories of the religion of 
grace, of the theology of the Gospel, are extinguished in mid- 
night darkness, if this great central principle both of the the- 
ology of natural religion and of the Gospel of God's grace, viz., 
Federal representation, is neglected and denied. 

IV. In Christology, Dr. Girardeau's construction of the 
doctrine of the person of Christ is one of his most striking and 
original contributions to theological science. 

Christ's personality is divine both prior to and subsequent 
to the incarnation. There is no divine human person as the 
result of his assumption of human nature into union with the 
divine nature. There is the one unchangeable divine person; 
and just as the divine nature undergoes no change so the divine 
personality neither suffers change. There is no human person- 
ality attached to the human nature which enters into this union. 
There is the creation of a new nature, viz.: the human nature 
of Christ; there is the constitution of a new relation, viz.: that 
between the person of Christ and his human nature; there is 
the institution of a new medium of manifestation, viz.: the 
human nature which affords a human ground for the expression 
of Christ's divine personality. There are three constituents in 
this union, the human nature, the divine nature and the divine 
person, which is the bond of union between the other two. 
The human nature in Christ is without human personality and 
expresses itself through the divine personality with which it is 
united through the incarnation. Of course, the divine nature 
and the divine person are eternally and inseparably united. 
As a consequence of this hypostatic or personal union of the two 
natures, there results two distinct but related consciousnesses 
and two distinct but related wills, and there is also a com- 
munion of the attributes of the two natures in the person of 
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Christ but no communication of the attributes of the one nature 
to the other. The orthodox doctrine requires the assumption 
that human nature may be entire without human personality. 
Some personality is required in order to its completeness but 
not in every case human personality. Christ's human nature 
is not absolutely impersonal, but it has subsistence in his divine 
person. 

The key question therefore in Christology is, What is person- 
ality? The answer is that our conviction of personality is 
native. It springs from a fundamental faith or law of belief 
elicited into expression upon the conditions of experience. As 
an original principle it is incapable of resolution or definition, 
but it may be described both negatively and positively. Nega- 
tively, it must exclude all the elements common to man and 
the lower animals, the bodily appetites and sensations, whatever 
intelligence, feelings and will the animals have in common with 
man, and consciousness also, for the brutes are undoubtedly 
conscious. It must exclude all the attributes which Christ 
has in common with men, for the Scriptures teach us that he 
possesses the entire human essence without personality. In- 
dividuality, intelligence, feelings, will, moral qualities, with the 
consciousness of their operation belong to the essence of human 
nature and are therefore excluded. They may furnish the basis 
which personality requires for its existence and its action, but 
they are not the elements which constitute personality. Person- 
ality must exclude also any element which does not belong to 
man in every stage of his history. The freedom of the will 
in the sense of the self-determination of the will therefore must 
also be ruled out. For while at creation to fit him for probation, 
man was possessed of this perilous power and in its exercise 
originated the sinful spontaneity or disposition which now 
enslaves him, he has not now the power to the contrary to 
originate a new and holy spontaneity or disposition. He may 
appropriate his already determined evil spontaneity in the way 
of elective concurrence, but the power of self-determination in 
the sense of choosing holy inclinations of soul has been lost 
and therefore self-determination cannot be made as claimed by 
many philosophers and theologians, an essential element in the 
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description of personality. It must exclude any element which 
cannot be affirmed of the person of the Son of God, or more 
widely of any of the persons of the trinity. Personality in the 
Godhead is the archetype of which personality in human nature 
is the ectype, for while there is no analogue between God as 
infinite and man as finite, between the incommunicable or 
modal attributes of God and man's natural endowments, yet 
there is in other respects a fundamental likeness between God 
and man and the communicable or determinative divine attri- 
butes are shadowed in the reason and moral nature of man. 
Moral responsibility therefore in the strict sense cannot belong 
to personality because it does not attach to the divine persons. 
It belongs to the essence of human nature and not to human 
personality as such. Personality is accompanied by responsi- 
bility in man but not in God, somewhat as self-determination 
belongs to man in one of his estates but not in another. 

Positively personality may be described, generically as suppos- 
ing an individual being, what in theology is called a substance, 
marked by intelligence, feelings, will, moral qualities and the 
consciousness of their operations. These are not the constitu- 
ents but they are the conditions of the energy of personality. 
They are spontaneous in their activities and in this respect 
we have one of the fundamental differences between the ac- 
tivities of the essence and the activities of the person. Next, 
specifically personality involves the conviction which an in- 
dividual being has of its identity. A lower animal cannot have 
this conviction of self-identity and hence we do not hold them 
responsible for actions committed long previously But a man 
at sixty is conscious that he is the identical individual being 
that he was at twenty and hence at sixty he is held responsible 
for the sins committed at twenty. Sameness of individual being 
belongs to man and the lower animals, but they do not know it and 
he does, hence this knowledge belongs to him not as an individ- 
ual being simply, but as a person. Another peculiar element in 
personality is the power of reflective activity by which the 
spontaneous activities of the essence are deliberately appropri- 
ated as the basis of deliberate action. All the constituents of 
the essence are spontaneously active, but reflection belongs to 
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the person and not to the essence. It is this power of reflective 
activity in addition to the conviction of personal identity which 
makes the personality of man an image of the personsdity of 
God. To quote Dr. Girardeau's own statement exactly, ** Per- 
sonality is the knowledge of its identity possessed by an individ- 
ual being and its reflective activity upon the spontaneous con- 
ditions of intelligence, feelings, will and morsd qualities furnished 
by its essence.** 

No philosophic theologian has advanced further into the 
heart of this standing problem of philosophy and theology 
than has the great Columbia professor in his discussions upon 
this theme in explication of this doctrine and the use which 
he makes of his view of personality is evident without further 
comment or exposition. 

V. In Lotenology, the doctrine of adoption receives from 
Dr. Girardeau a fuller and richer development than at the hands 
of any preceding theologian. 

At creation, Adam was both God*s servant and God's son. 
A careful exegesis of Scripture gives this result. This sonship 
was threefold, first, natural, in that Adam was a spiritual being, 
possessed of reason, conscience, emotions and will. Secondly, 
it was spiritual, in that at creation man was perfectly righteous 
and holy with spiritual life permeating every faculty of his being. 
Thirdly, it was legal, in that he had certain rights as a member 
of God's family, contingently it was true and liable to be lost 
by sin, but these rights were his as long as obedience continued. 
Now, Adam's sin lost him both his spiritual and legal sonship, 
but his naturgd sonship remained. He could not be other than 
God*s son in this sense, and this sonship will endure unchanged 
forever whatever the effect sin may have on man's other relation- 
ships to God. 

It is argued that Adam could not have been both a servant 
and a son at one and the same time, because a servant is the 
subject of God's, retributive moral government and a son is 
under disciplinary or fatherly rule and these two as incompatible 
cannot co-exist. The answer is that upon the testimony of 
Scripture, our Lord was both a servant and a son and therefore 
; t is historically proven that the two are not necessarily contra- 
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dictory. In addition, believers are both servants and sons. 
Further, one may be at one same time under retributive and 
disciplinary government. Such again was the case with our 
Lord. He redeemed us from the curse of the law by being 
made a curse for us and through sufferings he was made perfect 
as the captain of our salvation: bearing the retributions of the 
law and at the same experiencing not the corrective but per- 
fective processes of fatherly discipline. These considerations 
prove that there is nothing inherently contradictory in the posi- 
tion that Adam was both servant and son under retributive 
disciplinary government. His case as innocent was different 
from that of the sinner considered as unredeemed and un- 
regenerate or considered as redeemed and regenerate. As un- 
redeemed the sinner is no sense under fatherly discipline but 
solely under retributive moral government. As redeemed the 
saved sinner is in no sense under retributive moral government, 
for all its penalties have been exhausted for him by his substitute, 
but he is solely under disciplinary fatherly rule both as correc- 
tive and perfective. Adam both as servant and son was under 
retributive moral government, for had he obeyed as a servant 
he would have secured the reward of justification and had he 
obeyed as a son he would have secured on the same principle of 
distributive justice the reward of confirmation in the Father's 
family. And as a son he was also under fatherly rule with a 
view to perfective growth through filial obedience. There is 
nothing contradictory in his sustaining this dual relation to 
moral government in its two species of retributive and dis- 
ciplinary government. Moreover that Adam was a son is 
shown by the fact that re-creation or regeneration restores 
the lost spiritual sonship. Those who are bom not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God 
are given the right to legally become the sons of God because they 
are already by the rebirth made the spiritual children of God. 
If it be objected that on this view our Lord as a substitute for 
his people must obey both as a servant and as a son in their 
belief, the reply is that exactly this is the teachings of the Scrip- 
ture and sound theology must adjust its system to embrace this 
truth. As a servant his obedience imputed on the condition 
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of faith secured the justification of the believer; as a son his 
obedience imputed on the condition of faith secures the adop- 
tion of the believer. 

As to its nature adoption is not to be confounded with re- 
generation, for while regeneration conditions faith, adoption 
is conditioned upon faith. Regeneration is a creative act by 
which we are really and spiritu£illy made the children of God, 
adoption is a legal act by which we are authorized to take our 
places in God's family, by which we are formally transferred 
from the devil's family into God's family. Regeneration 
adapts us to our place in God's family, adoption authoritatively 
and legally introduces us into it. Regeneration makes us 
God's children, adoption recognizes and treats us as God's 
children. Adoption is also to be distinguished from justifica- 
tion in that they terminate on different relations; justification 
is directed towards the subject or servant, adoption is directed 
toward the child. Justification secures confirmation in God's 
rectoral regard, adoption secures confirmation in his fatherly 
regard. Justification introduces the regenerated sinner into 
the society of the righteous considered as a polity, adoption 
introduces the regenerated sinner into God's family. Justi- 
fication secures for a servant the rewards of moral government, 
adoption conveys a title to the inheritance of an heir. 

The exact locus of adoption in the theological system is shown 
in the following statement, the water symbolizing the subjective 
in character and nature includes under it regeneration and 
sanctification, the blood symbolizing the objective change in 
relations or status includes under it justification or adoption. 
In Dr. Girardeau's own words, "Adoption is an act of God's 
free grace, whereby for the sake of Christ, he formally trans- 
lates the regenerate from the family of Satan into his own and 
logically confirms them in all the rights, immunities and privil- 
eges of his children." As to its grounds adoption rests on the 
eternal purpose of God the father, union with the Son of God 
naturally, union with the Son of God spiritually, and union with 
the Son of God federally as the representative and Federal 
Head of his people. On this ground God the Father imputes 
the righteousness of Christ to his people, which means that he 
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imputes Christ's filial obedience to his people. And this is the 
immediate ground of their adoption as distinguished from their 
justification whose immediate ground is the obedience of Christ 
as a subject and servant. The Rights, the Duties, and the 
Evidences of Adoption are all presented by Dr. Girardeau with 
a clearness and cogency which will amply repay careful study, 
and the minister who desires to be himself fed with the ** finest 
of the wheat" in order that in turn he may be prepared to 
** feed the flock of God " can do no better than to linger long and 
lovingly over the treatment of adoption in the volume of "The- 
ological Discussions." 

Such are some of the key-positions in Dr. Girardeau's the- 
ological system and they are offered simply as specimens or 
illustrations, and perhaps many others would have been equally 
pertinent and illustrative. He touched no theological topic 
which he did not both adorn and discuss with signal power. 
And while the writer is alone responsible for the exposition, 
yet so deeply sacred in his memory are many of the formulae 
in which his theological teacher stated his views that in some 
cases those formulae would come unsolicited in the very form in 
which they were received. But the memory of his students 
will cease sooner or later in this world to report the record of 
his teachings and upon his books must finally and permanently 
depend his fame and influence. And the conviction is a certain 
one that the world of scholarship and the kingdom of God will 
**not willingly let die" the contributions which he has made 
to philosophy and theology in his ''Philosophical Discussions," 
his ** Theological Discussions, Calvinism and Evangelical Ar- 
minianism" and ''The Will in its Theological Relations." 
One is sometimes tempted to regret that like his great contempo- 
rary. Dr. Dabney, he had not completed in articulate shape his 
system and given it in symmetric£il and finished form to the 
Church. Had he done so his immediate influence and renown 
would have been the greater, but his permanent work and fame 
will be the larger because he chose instead of publishing a com- 
pleted system to publish these profound discussions to which 
he devoted his ripe powers and in which in some cases, certainly 
in the specifications given in this article, he has penetrated 
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farther into the heart of some of the great mysteries and doc- 
trines of our faith than any of his predecessors had done. These 
discussions which would scarcely have fitted into a text-book 
designed for class-room use, will be the study of choice and able 
spirits and he is destined to be a theologian for theologians, the 
magister magisterum. And in the long run he elected wisely 
when he gave himself to the production of these penetrating 
and profound researches into selected doctrines, which will 
enable him to render this larger and more influential service 
to the Church. 

The type of theology which he represents is one which will 
silways be needed : intensely philosophic and intensely aggressive 
at one and the same time. In the vast sweep of the ages that 
system which is most rational will be most commanding and 
influential and the theologian can do no higher service than 
first to extract by sound exegesis the contents of the Scripture, 
and then to demonstrate, wherever it can be done, the reason- 
ableness of the Scriptural teachings in the sense of the harmony 
between Scripture and reason, and when this ckn not be done to 
demonstrate at least that the Scriptural teaching does not 
contradict the deliverances of the rational power. Whatever 
popular opinion may say today or tomorrow or upon any passing 
human day, the reason is the deepest thing in man, and he 
does the business of a theologian best who sets the Scripture 
and reason in right relations with each other. No theologian 
of our day has wrought more diligently or more successfully 
at this task than Dr. Girardeau and his reward, though de- 
ferred for a season, is sure. Combined with this as a necessary 
corollary was the aggressiveness of his theological type, which 
could not keep the peace with opposing systems because of 
their unscriptural and irrational character. A Calvinism which 
smiles indiscriminately upon all its historical opponents has 
lost its vitality and is in danger of burial. Dr. Girardeau was 
professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology, and he must be 
both in order to be either. While having the largest charity 
for all of God's people, he did not construe this to be a reason 
for failing in loyalty to God's truth or for failing to expose 
false doctrine in any of its forms. He saw no reason to apologize 
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for the faith in which the most of God's people have lived and 
died and knew no other policy than to expound, defend and 
proi>agate it — all in the most stalwart, manly. Christian way 
of course. An aggressive Calvinism, buttressed by Scripture 
and supported by reason will win the day; and this is the type 
which our theologian represented. May he have an ever in- 
creasing host of successors! 

The splendid service which he rendered as teacher and author, 
adds lustre to the Columbia Theological Seminary, of which 
he was a professor for nearly a score of years, and upon the list 
of its honored sons whether as student or professor his name 
stands first. The theology of Thomwell and Girardeau must 
always be the type for which this institution stands. Its his- 
tory demands it. Its constituency are pledged to it. The 
loyal sons of their alma mater would consent to nothing else. 
After all is said and done, the Chair of Systematic Theology is 
the king professorship and determines the type of theology for 
which the institution stands. Thornwell, Girardeau, and the 
able teacher who now fills the Chair which they once adorned, 
have wisely shaped the spirit and decided well the type of which 
this Seminary is the exponent. And an appreciative Church ap- 
praises at its true value the service which they have rendered, 
and counts with calm confidence upon its continuance for the 
coming days. The Southern Church can never forget the serv- 
ices rendered by that splendid line of professors, both of the past 
and the present, who have enriched the history of this noble 
institution and who have enriched also the life of the Church 
which they served, and at the head of this list stands the name 
of 

JOHN L. GIRARDEAU. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRIST. 

A. N. Ferryman. 

Verily, verily, I say unto vou that except a Krain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself, alone, but if it die it beareth much fruit. John 
12:24. 

Truly we are living in a great age of the world. The finest 
energy of an enthusiastic, enlightened and nervous people is 
being vigorously applied to all phases of human thought and 
action, producing on the one hand objects which embody the 
elements of industrial miracles, and on the other the most daring 
and dangerous flights of human theorizing and speculation. 
Indeed, how great is the propensity of man for a theory of life 
upon which he may found an adequate explanation that will 
justify his activities, or non-activities, upon the theory, or so- 
called philosophy of life. Much of the present day living upon 
the low level of merely selfish interest man would justify by some 
theory that he has gotten hold of, as explaining the real purpose 
of the fact of life as it relates to his individual case. If, indeed, 
men be true and are in search of that basic principle upon which 
life is actually to be lived. Let them know that all' great men 
have concerned themselves with the study of life as a fact to be 
reckoned with. They have set forth some theory, philosophical, 
or otherwise, as embodying the fundamental purpose for which 
life is caused. They have discovered that the fact of life bears 
an essential relation to much more stupendous and significant 
facts, such as the manner of its beginning, duration, and end, 
together with much of its phenomena as obeying a law much 
beyond the range of human choice. This is the law of being 
upon which is to be cast the life which is to fulfill the grand 
proportions for which it is caused. Christ was a man, and a 
great teacher of men and as such it was encumbent upon him to 
set forth in succinct and tangible form this underlying principle 
of the true life. Christ is not only a man, but more, not only a 
great teacher, but more. He is the bodily presentation of both 
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that principle and power which is to make the God-intended life, 
and as such he illustrates the truth by the above words, whose 
precepts he is so soon to follow in the impending scene that now 
hangs dark across his path. These words teach the great truth 
of Submissive Self Sacrifice, as the true philosophy of each life, 
and for all time. The voice of right reason and the reign of true 
reflection will establish that the philosophy that Christ would 
teach, is a willingness to harmonize life with the major law of 
being. The full import and application of such a philosophy as 
collateral with revealed theology constitutes the basis of religion, 
which in this world must stand on reason and faith. The ap- 
plication of a few proselyte Greeks desiring to discourse further 
with the Master, is the scene upon which the curtain falls at the 
close of his public activity. The clock of the ages has struck 
on him. It is no longer an hour of philosophizing. The hour 
for which he came into the world is now arriving, the propiti - 
ous hour of the ages. As the law of the physical kingdom de- 
mands the full life of the grain of wheat, so the law of the spirit- 
ual kingdom is now demanding obedience by requiring the life 
which shall eternally impregnate it with immortality, and make 
the strength of its dominion commensurate with the many prom- 
ises, which for time and space know no bounds. It is this king- 
dom which is to be his final answer to all that are seeking the 
truth, whether they be Greeks, proselytes or otherwise. The Mas- 
ter has come to answer the philosophy of his day, and every 
day. To accomplish this he cannot abide alone, for the very 
purpose of his being in human form is that he might cast the 
vital germ of the spiritual kingdom into the dead soil of a sin- 
ful world. If there is to be any harvest time, in the spiritual 
kingdom it is to come by the law of its propagation. In this 
fact the Master finds much of the consolation of the hour. 

We turn now to analyze the principle of Willing Self Sacrifice, 
as portrayed by the Master in both example and precept. We 
are aware that the example is one of Omnipotence dealing in 
Infinitudes, and that the precept is based upon what has been 
accomplished for man by the solution of such a mighty problem. 
We discover in the Master's career at many points a conscious- 
ness of a life caused outside of itself, and much of his teaching 
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shows his allegiance to a moving cause outside of himself. He 
is now the willing instrument of that mighty law that is operative 
from all eternity for the final glorifying of mankind through 
himself. The race of man must be actually redeemed. A sac- 
rifice is necessary, The grain containing the vital germ must 
both fall into the ground and die. It is not the philosophy of 
human help that is here taught, but the theology of redemption. 
Christ dies as a Mediator, and regains to man the supreme 
privilege of life-access to the presence of his God. His is the 
only sacrifice that will atone for sin. There is more than mere 
human philosophy in the text. Christ did not come to show 
man how to die, but died for him. His beautiful and perfect 
morality was both necessary and incidental to his life, but by 
no means the real purpose of his coming. He saw yet a higher 
law than that of moral example. There is a cause outside of 
himself far greater than any human asperation to tempt man to 
imitate his actions, its mighty sweep includes the incarnation 
as subservient to Jehovah's ultimate purpose. In submission 
to this adequate cause outside of himself Christ finds true cour- 
age for his death, and surety for his resurrection. Let those 
who desire a philosophy of life that is really worthy of life realize 
that what is taught by Christ as submissive self sacrifice is the 
only full solution of life's problem. If one is to be big in heart and 
purpose, he must get a conception of things bigger than himself 
and find laws operating to larger ends than his life portends. 
The men of God and history have only been those who have felt 
the thrust of God's great laws, and their services to the world 
have been corresponding great in purpose. This is the philoso- 
phy of life that is worth while: any theory that falls short of it 
fails of life's ideals and becomes in a sense mere foolish realism 
that loses sight of the ideal, whose highest motive is to effect 
something real, and to do merely for the sake of doing. Applied 
theological orthodoxy on this basis must collapse. Man must 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. It is by losing sight 
of the great law of the kingdom that man thinks there is force 
in the argument that it matters little what one believes so he 
does right. This is the day of epigrammatic philosophy, trite 
sayings, and half truths in brief form, but let us see that we keep 
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before our vision the primal law of life and the supreme purpose 
of God. 

Another phase of the philosophy of life as taught by Christ, 
is that the vital forces of life must be expended. The grain of 
wheat contains within itself the secret of the harvest. The 
individual sadly needs to know that the vital life of the kingdom 
is within himself. He must contribute vital force to this king- 
dom of grace, if he ever meets his responsibility to it. A sub- 
mission to that inevitable law by which the kingdom of God 
must propagate is all that God requires of redeemed man. It is 
for this that he is redeemed, and his obedience thereto has been 
the ratio of the development of the kingdom of God on earth for 
every age of the world. When one sees the principle of the 
kingdom retarded in its operation by that which is withheld 
there arises a strong aversion to abiding alone by one's self. 
There is one God. There is one law, and one clear call for the 
willing sacrifice of a regenerated heart willing to contribute its 
vital power to the moving forward of the mighty kingdom. A 
panoramic view of the mighty past which displays the rise of 
nations and the death of empires, by such a one is witnessed as 
mere contributory incidents to the operation of the principle of 
Christ's immortal philosophy that life's choice must be a will- 
ingness to cast itself in line with God's ulterior purpose. When 
one is caught within the zone of this moving current of human 
destiny, its omnipotent sweep has enlivened every fiber of his 
being and all the forces of his nature obey the centrifugal law 
in a spiritual sense as an effort to contribute life's vital force and 
spiritual energy to the purpose of the one law of the universe, 
the one law of God, and the one law of man. As a faithful 
Church, her pulpits should ever plead with men to look into this 
law as a philosophy of life requiring only submissive self sacrifice. 
Man as a spiritual force can no longer abide alone, he is a unit 
in purpose with the law of God. His life must ever move in the 
grand processional of the active agents of the everlasting king- 
dom. He contributes to the grand cause of God's kingdom. 

If the grain of wheat die in contributing of its kind, it is as a 
life multiplied by a harvest. Let men who are seeking a philoso- 
phy as an adequate reason for what they do, grasp this idea and 
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they will see life eminently worth while. Let it be remembered* 
however, that only that is vital in man which is spiritual, all 
else falls utterly short of God's ultimate purpose. It may ease 
pain, relieve need and gratify desire, but it comes short of ef- 
fecting the spiritual kingdom, as one that has sown dead seed. 
The philosophy of Christ has its interpretation only upon a 
spiritual basis. The soul must be touched into vivid activity 
by Jehovah's grace. A failure to know Christ's philosophy of 
life in the sense of willing sacrifice of the spiritual forces to the 
interest of his kingdom is to repeat the story of the uninvested 
talent. 

The last principle of Christ's philosophy we would mention as 
illustrated in the text is that of a master passion for the world's 
good. It is only as men perceive that life is an integral part of a 
far greater purpose, that they are willing to analyze that purpose 
for its claims upon them. He who thus commits himself to 
sober thought will find that he can be given whereof to pay the 
price of service of so noble kind. The human and divine pro- 
gress of the world is only measured together by the lives of men 
who have been mastered by a passion to serve Jehovah's cause. . 
Their purposes have been as big as God intends. Their faith 
as strong as God's power to do, with a patience that permits the 
harvest to ripen when it will in the mighty years of God. This 
master passion has changed him from a centripetal to a centri- 
fugal life. With expansive heart and soul he is a laborer together 
with God. He has been caught on an outbound ocean current 
that sweeps on through time hard by the eternal shores, and his 
all sufficient philosophy is that somewhere in God's years there 
will be a great harvest and a grain that was cast into the ground 
and died has brought forth much fruit. 
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THE PLACE OF THE NATIVE CHURCH IN THE 
WORK OF EVANGELIZATION. 

A Paper read at the World Missionary Conference. 

By Re\. S. a. Moffett, D. D. 

I take it that in the discussion of this subject by a Missionary 
what is wanted is not an academic discussion of the subject in 
the abstract, but the presentation of concrete illustrations from 
the mission field of facts which exemplify what is, or should be, 
the place of the native Church in the evangelization of its people. 
Coming from Korea where the Church has resolutely set itself 
to accomplish the evangelization of its 12,000,000 people, and 
where we are to-day witnessing a remarkable evangelistic move- 
ment which is effecting hundreds of thousands, and where the 
Lord has manifestly poured forth His Spirit in mighty power, 
I am sure I cannot better develop this theme than by portraying 
to you what the Church in Korea is doing. So aggressive and so 
successful is the Korean Church in its work of Evangelization, 
that in the opinion of Dr. Mott and other careful observers, 
Korea bids fair to become the first of the now non-Christian 
nations to be an evangelized land. We do not expect Korea to 
become a great military or commercial nation like our neigh- 
bors, Japan or China; but may it not become a Christian people, 
a spiritual power, perhaps the great spiritual power of the far 
East, profoundly effecting in a spiritual way the great nations 
of China, Japan and even Russia? It is not impossible for God 
who made of little Judea, subjugated, humiliated, yea, carried 
into captivity by the great commercial and military nations, 
Assyria, Babylon and Rome, the great spiritual power of the 
world, and at the time of her greatest humiliation sent through 
Judea the Messiah, Christ our Lord, who there established his 
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Church and from thence sent the gospel unto the very peoples 
to whom Judea had been subjected — God who delights to choose 
the weak things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty, and the base things of the world and the things 
which are despised to bring to nought the things that are — 
it is not impossible, I say, for God to bring through little, 
despised, subjugated, humiliated Korea a rich spiritual blessing to 
all the far East and to manifest His might by making Korea 
not a political power among the nations but a spiritual power. 

The first two days in the Conference in the Assembly Hall 
emphasized above all other facts this one, namely: that the 
complete evangelization of any land will be effected only by 
the native Church with its own pastors, evangelists and Chris- 
tian workers and teachers who proclaim the Gospel, and not 
by the foreign Missionary. To-day in Korea probably more than 
in any other mission field, unless it be Uganda, will you find a 
Church which through its own labours and by means of its own 
pastors and evangelists, supported by the Korean Church, and 
by its own voluntary workers is pressing rapidly on to the evan- 
gelization of the whole country. 

Protestant Missionaries have been in Korea but twenty-five 
years. Before that, a Scotchman representing the National Bible 
Society of Scotland was the first to distribute Chinese scriptures 
to Koreans. This was in 1865 and 66, but in the latter year 
he was cut to pieces and burned on the bank of the Tatong 
near Pyeng Yang. Later on Scottish missionaries in Man- 
churia sowed gospel seed among Koreans living in Manchuria 
and along the Yalu river, baptizing a number of converts; but 
not until twenty-five years ago was a mission established in 
Korea, when American missionaries settled in Seoul. 

At the end of two years work, there were nine communicants, 
at the end of ten years not yet 400 communicants, but into 
those few men God poured forth His Spirit and then in His 
Providence shook the whole nation by means of the Japan- 
China War of 1894, from the close of which till the present time 
there has been a steadily increasing evangelistic movement; so 
that within the last fifteen years the Church has become a great 
host of more than 60,000 baptized members, more than 40,000 
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catechumens and a Christian constituency of some 250,000 
gathered very, very largely by the voluntary efforts of the 
Koreans themselves, who have been bringing to the missionaries 
for instruction and training such multitudes of converts that 
our greatest problem is how to care for the many who awak- 
ened to a consciousness of sin and of salvation through Christ 
are ready to accept Him and to be taught His will as revealed 
in His Word. 

Twenty years ago when I first visited Pyeng Yang there was 
not a Christian in the City or Province. To-day there are 
nine churches, fifty churches within fifteen miles of the city, 300 
churches within that one Province, where fully four-fifths of the 
population are now within three miles of a Christian church. 
Seoul now has fifteen churches, Songdo has four, one county in 
the North has forty-two, and one in the South twenty-four, and 
in all Korea to-day there are over 2,500 churches or congrega- 
tions, hundreds of villages being largely Christian; while Chris- 
tianity is the greatest factor in the life of such towns as Pyeng 
Yang where one-fifth of the population attend church and Syen 
Chun where one-third of the people are Christians. Truly we 
have witnessed a wonderful transformation in an incredibly 
short time. 

In order to show how this has been accomplished, I propose 
to mention a few things which characterize the Korean Church 
and to show the place which this church occupies in the evangeli- 
zation of the country. 

First of all — ^it is a Bible loving and a Bible studying church, 
receiving the Scriptures as the Word of God and resting in 
simple faith upon His promise of salvation from sin through 
His Son Jesus Christ. I do not hesitate to state my conviction 
that what has been the chief factor in the transformation of the 
spiritual life of the Koreans and what has placed the Korean 
Church in its proper place in evangelization has been the great 
system of Bible Training Classes The Bible is of course the 
greatest factor in evangelization in all countries, but it has 
certainly occupied a rather unique position in the work in Korea, 
and the Korean Church derives its power, its spirituality, its 
great faith in prayer, and its liberality from the fact that the 
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whole church has been as it were saturated with a knowledge 
of the Word of God. These Bible study and training classes 
constitute the most important factor in educating, training, and 
developing the whole church as an evangelizing body. In these 
classes the whole church, all its membership, young and old, 
literate and illiterate, is given systematic education and train- 
ing. Some of the classes are central ones held in the mission 
station designed for the whole field at that station, taught in 
the main by the missionaries. Some are local for a smaller 
district or for a single congregation, taught in part by mission- 
aries, but almost entirely by Koreans. Some are for men, 
some are for women. The central classes have grown from the 
first class of but seven men to classes of 500 in Seoul, 800 in 
Taiku, 1,000 each in Chai Ryung and Pyeng Yang, and to even 
1,300 in Syen Chun, while for women, classes in Songdo, Fusan, 
Taiku, Kongju, Pyeng Yang and Syen Chun have numbered 
from 150 to 700, some of the women walking even 200 miles 
in order to attend them. Clsisses for men and for women are 
arranged for, so far as possible in every one of the more than 
2,500 churches or groups in the country. The attendance 
ranges from 5 to 500 in these country classes, for which a large 
force of the better instructed men and women is detailed to the 
work as teachers. The Bible is the text-book. Such classes 
become regular power houses generating spiritual electricity 
which goes through the whole church. One station reports 
262 such classes with 13,680 enrolled. Another 292 classes 
with 13,967 enrolled; while throughout the land the total will 
be more than 2,000 classes with an attendance of over 100,000 
men and women. One mission alone reports over 70,000 in 
attendance. Who can estimate the influence of these classes? 
Here it is that the Church has obtained its great spiritual power 
and appreciation of spiritual truth so that it becomes a witness- 
ing church and a church which values the spiritual blessings of 
Christianity far above the material. The great fundamental 
spiritual truths of God's love. Salvation from sin through Jesus 
Christ, the Comfort of the Holy Spirit, the Hope of the Res- 
urrection and of Eternal Life have gripped these people, and filled 
them with joy and gladness and a hope which has transformed 
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life and character; and they do not propose to give them up 
whatever may be the persecutions or humiliations or material 
losses to which they may be subjected; and from these classes 
they go forth with a message to others, and carry that message 
with them along the roads and into their homes in the mountain 
valleys. 

It was in these classes that there developed the remarkable 
form of Christian activity known as a subscription of days of 
preaching, according to which the Christians spend the de- 
termined number of days in going from village to village and from 
house to house telling the story of the gospel. It originated 
with the Koreans themselves simultaneously in two country 
classes, and then spread all through the country until tens, 
and now literally hundreds, of thousands of days of preaching 
are being subscribed. When it first started some five years 
ago, one class of 35 men subscribed 900 days, another class 
class 2,200, and it has grown till this year the reports come in that 
one church subscribed 840 days, a class of 150 in Kongju gave 
6,428 days, an audience in the Central Church of Pyeng Yang 
subscribed 22,150 days, and from January 1st to April 1st, in 
but three months of this year, there had already been subscribed 
78,066 entire days of evangelistic work and probably not half 
the reports were in. 

It is customary in certain sections to set aside a certain 15 
days in the winter for a concerted movement of the churches 
in preaching to the unevangelized sections or villages. On one 
circuit 45 men went out for 10 days to an unevangelized region 
forming new groups of believers where previously the gospel 
had not taken hold. Now with such a movement it is clear that 
while the missionaries have set the example in earnest evange- 
listic zeal and unwearied itineration, and have sought to de- 
velop that spirit in the Christians, yet under the Spirit of God, 
to the Korean Church itself is due the credit for the great bulk 
of the evangelistic work and for the great ingathering of souls 
in Korea. 

It was in one of these classes also that the idea of a mission- 
ary society had its origin, and to-day the Korean Church sup 
ports its own missionaries laboring among the 100,000 in the 
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island of Quelpart, the 500,000 Koreans in Siberia, and the 
Koreans in Manchuria, while it is now planned by the students 
in the Union College in Pyeng Yang to send student volunteers 
to labour in Chientao and among the Chinese. It is a personal 
joy to me that one of the men who stoned me in Pyeng Yang 
in the early days, was one of the first men ordained and is the 
first missionary of the Korean Church. 

It was from these classes also that there came the remarkable 
revival of 1907 which has stirred the hearts of Christians where- 
ever its story has been told. In connection with the city Bible 
Class in Pyeng Yang there had been for three years a systematic 
house to house visitation with evangelistic services, the churches 
being crowded each night with eager listeners. Each night 
witnessed numbers of those who decided for Christ. In 1905 
over 1,000 gave in their names, amd on one Sabbath 247 cate- 
chumens were publicly received. In 1908 the same scenes were 
repeated with more than 1,000 converts; in W07 the spirit of 
prayer came upon the missionaries, and then during the even- 
ing evangelistic services of the winter training class there came 
the public manifestations of the Spirit's presence. Men realized 
the terrible consequences of sin, the suffering of the sinless Christ, 
His love in dying for them, and they agonized, some of them, 
almost unto death. Relief came when they realized their com- 
plete forgiveness. The City church, then the schools, then the 
country groups, college and academy students returning from 
their vacation — all passed through these experiences. Then 
in the Bible Institutes and Theological School, and from there 
into other stations and through the Church of the whole country 
the movement spread, the hearts of men being moved to con- 
fession of sin, to new consecration, a new power, and a new 
joy, influencing tens of thousands of unbelievers. It went 
from Korea into Manchuria, and parts of China, through Mr. 
Goforth who visited Korea at this time and carried back his 
testimony to God's work in Korea. We stand aside and thank 
God for this moving upon the Korean Church, and placing it 
in the forefront in the work of Evangelization, for this is His 
work through the native Church. The work still goes on, and 
this last winter one church in Seoul reported 643 new believers, 
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one in Pyeng Yang enrolled 700 new names and the City saw 
in one month more than 2,000 take their stand for Jesus Christ. 
Practically all of these were led to Christ by personal individual 
work on the part of the Koreans. 

From these classes this year they are going forth to place a 
copy of the gospel of Mark in every house in Korea so far as 
they can accomplish it. When I left a month ago, 700,000 
copies had been printed and sold ; one class in Taigu had bought 
16,432; one Church in Seoul sold 15,000 copies distributed by 
but sixty people. A missionary in a country class was surprised 
to receive an ox load of gospels sent by his wife, but was more 
surprised when the class in a few moments subscribed for 26,427 
of them more than were sent; another class bought 26,000 and 
another 33,000. Some men bought ten, some 100, some even 
1000 and gave them to be distributed by those who had sub- 
scribed the days of preaching. Truly 1,000,000 copies of the 
gospel will be distributed in Korea this year, and I have no doubt 
that a million people will be immeasurably influenced by the 
gospel. The Korean Church shows that the native Church is 
able to carry the gospel message to its own people and that is 
the place which it should occupy in the evangelization of the 
land. 

Secondly. The place of the Korean Church in evangelization 
is shown in the fact that it is a self-supporting Church; and I 
maintain that no Church will ever accomplish the evangelization 
of its own people until it is established upon a self-supporting 
basis, and that the sooner and more completely it can be thus 
established, the sooner and more completely will it accomplish 
that evangelization. 

The Korean Church has developed as a self-supporting Church, 
and the Koreans have shown marked liberality and strength of 
Christian conviction and character in the way in which they 
have met the financial burdens placed upon them. They have 
built their own church buildings and primary school buildings. 
Out of 840 church buildings in the work of one mission alone, 
not more than twenty are known to have received any foreign 
funds for their erection, a few of the very large buildings having 
received aid to the extent of not more than one-third of the cost. 
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Of 589 primary school buildings, practically all have been pro- 
vided from Korean funds. Of the 1052 native workers of one 
mission on salary, 94 per cent, are supported by the Koreans. 
It has not been easy to secure nor to maintain this policy of 
self-support, and the temptations to depart from it have been 
many and frequent, but its great value has been appreciated 
more and more by missionary and Korean. Now, none rejoice 
in it more than the Koreans themselves, who realize what an 
element it has been in the development of individual character 
and the strength of the Church. They themselves enforce it in 
their own missionary work in Quelpart and Siberia. The Bible 
Societies now testify to the value to their work of this policy of 
self-support. Scriptures and tracts are sold not given away. 

The Korean Church this year has contributed for all purposes 
exclusive of hospital receipts the sum of $131,000. The stories 
of self-sacrifice and liberality which might be told in connection 
with this phase of the work would fill a volume. 

Women have given their wedding rings, their hair, their orna- 
ments; families have sold their rice and bought millet to eat in 
order to give the difference to the Lord's work; hundreds give 
a tenth, many as much as one-third of their income. 

It is the place of the Native Church in Evangelization to bear 
its burden to the full extent of its ability. 

Thirdly. The Church leaders when selected and trained 
should be given the responsibility of leadership and government 
just as soon as they are able to bear it, and should be in the fore- 
front as its pastors and evangelists. In Korea by close associa- 
tion with the itinerating missionary and by years of instruction 
in Bible training classes the workers have received equipment for 
service. Practically all pastors and evangelists have first been 
trained as officers in local churches, then tried as assistants, and 
then given more important work. Leading the Churches, study- 
ing and teaching in classes, conducting Church and prayer meet- 
ing services, preaching voluntarily in villages, doing personal 
work, receiving instruction in special classes for Church officers, 
and bearing heavy responsibility, these evangelists by a process 
of selection have come to be a body of well-instructed, conse- 
crated, efficient, helpful, reliable men upon whom is resting the 
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burden of the work. From these evangelists after special theo- 
logical training we have ordained twenty-five to the ministry, 
and 250 more are under instruction in the two theological schools. 
I should like to give you the history of such men as Rev. Han 
Suk Chin and Rev. Kim Chang Sik, two men who in 1894 were 
beaten.put in the stocks and threatened with execution unless they 
cursed God, men who stood firm and were led out to be executed. 
Given one more chance to recant or be beheaded, they refused 
to deny Christ, expecting the next instant to be executed. To 
their surprise they were released, but they had offered their lives. 
No wonder such men have been used of God in the founding of 
Churches. To my knowledge Mr. Han has been instrumental in 
establishing fourteen churches one of them with a congregation of 
400, over which he became pastor upon his ordination three years 
ago; and Mr. Kim;has been doing a similar good work in another 
section. I wish I could tell you the history of Rev. Kee Sun Chu, 
the most eloquent orator in the Korean Church, and the greatest 
spiritual power, who sways his audience of 1,500 people in the 
Central Church of Pyeng Yang, as he moves upon them with his 
telling sermons on the great truths of God's Word. He was a 
mighty factor in the great revival. Before he heard the gospel 
he spent months of several years on the mountain side seeking 
for the truth, one year three months on a lonely spot eating as 
little as possible, and speaking scarcely at all, burning his legs 
with sulphur sticks, or pouring cold water over his bare shoulders, 
or rubbing his eyes with ice, to keep awake hunting for the truth. 
He heard the gospel story, was led through an agony of prayer 
to realize his sin and Christ as his Saviour, and has been a spirit- 
ual power ever since. One of the happiest days of my life was in 
October, 1907, when Mr. Keel, who for years had been assistant 
to Mr. Lee and myself, the pastors, was himself installed as 
pastor of the Central Church, and we stepped back into the 
position of his assistants. I believe with a deep conviction that 
just as soon as men are ready for ordination to the ministry, they 
should be placed according to their gifts in the positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility in the evangelization of their people. 
The larger the number of men worthy of such positions and the 
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sooner they can be trained for such positions, the greater is the 
success of the missionary work. 

Finally, one paragraph — I have been asked time and again 
by word and by letter, ''What is the secret of the success of the 
evangelistic work in Korea?" I do not know that anyone can 
answer that question further than to say that according to His 
own wise plans and purposes God has been pleased to pour forth 
His Spirit upon the Korean people, and to call out a Church of 
great spiritual power and evangelistic zeal in which to manifest 
His grace and His power, to the accomplishment of what as yet 
is not fully revealed; but I should like to have the message from 
the Korean Church impress upon our hearts the fact that the 
one great God-given means for the evangelization of a people 
is His own Word and that the acceptance of His Word has 
brought God's blessing upon the Korean people. 

The one great commanding feature of the work in Korea has 
been the position, the supreme position, the perhaps almost 
unexampled position, given to instruction in the Scriptures as 
the very Word of God and the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth. 
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Mbmoib of Julia Jackson Christian, DAnoHTXR of "Stonewall Jackson.' 
By her mother, Mary Anna Jackson, Pp. 57. Stone and Barringer* 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Every reader of this exquisite memorial will see at once that it is the work 
of an accomplished woman, a devoted mother and a devout Christian, but 
even those who are best acquainted with Mrs. Jackson's gifts and character 
may well be surprised at the vividness of her portraiture, the impartiality and 
restraint with which she has written, and the strength of the impression left 
upon the reader as to the supreme value of Christian faith and character. 
Yet the explanation is not far to seek. The book is written with perfect 
sincerity and simplicity, out of full knowledge and great love. 
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It will touch a responsive chord in the hearts of hundreds of the men who 
followed the illustrious soldier whose name she bears and will be read with 
grateful interest by thousands of others who never saw him, but who will 
ever cherish the memory of his transcendant genius, his Christian character 
and his unparalleled services to the South, and to whom the history of his 
immediate family can never be a matter of indifference. 

As his daughter was bom in Charlotte, N. C, while General Jackson was 
in the Held, as he never took a furlough during the war, and as she was still 
an infant at the time of his death, there is little to tell of his personal associa- 
tion with her, but the first few pages of the booklet give us several glimpses 
of him as a delighted father, though withal a rigid disciplinarian. Then 
follows the story of her wholesome childhood in the home of her grandfather, 
Dr. Morrison, her school days at Charlotte and Baltimore, her visits to 
Lexington, Richmond, and other places. South and North, and the unfolding 
of her pure and strong character with an intelligent and earnest piety at the 
core of it. ''She never indulged in card-playing, nor in round'Kiancing in 
deference to the wishes of her mother, who regarded her person — as her 
Christian father's child — ^with too much sacredness to be encircled in the arms 
of any and every man.'' 

One of the most timely and valuable parts of the book is the account of 
her married life in Richmond, Minneapolis, San Diego and Charlotte, her 
devotion to her two children, her consecration of them to God, her demre 
that her son should become a minister of the Gospel, her use of Scripture in 
the nourishment of her religious life, her independence in reading other books 
of religion, as when she struck out the word ''sigh '' from the following passage 
in Thomas a Kempis: "Rise early, watch, pray, labor, read, write, be 
silent, sigh, and bravely endure adveraty" — substituting "Be ever cheerful." 

She died in her twenty-seventh year. On the fly-leaves of her copy of 
"The Imitation of Christ" she had written among a niunber of other state- 
ments the following quotations: "life is not measured by the time we live." 
"We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not in 
figures on a dial." "He most lives, who tiiinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best." "To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die." The fact 
that she should have seen so clearly the true meaning of life, pursued so steadily 
the loftiest ideals and realised them so fully in her own character and influ- 
ence, in spite of her youth and the perils of a unique prominence, was due in 
part of coiuBe to her inheritance of some of the most marked qualities of the 
great soldier and great Christian who was her father, but every reader of this 
book will see that, notwithstanding the author's uniform self-effacement 
wherever it was possible, Julia Jackson Christian's lovely character, useful 
life, and abiding influence for good were due no less to her wise and faithful 
and loving Christian mother. 

W. W. M. 
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The Indibpbnsablb Book. By WaUer W, Moore, D. D,, LL, D, Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Pp. 114. Price, 75 cents. 

Whatever Dr. Moore does, he does with a master hand. Everything that 
his hand touches has imparted to it an added grace and beauty. No one 
who has sat in his class-room can ever forget the charm of his instruction. 
Under his deft treatment the dullest subject becomes absorbing. No one 
who has ever heard him preach can forget the spell of his matchless eloquence, 
or the inspiration of hb uplifting message. 

Many of us who have sat in his class-room, and many more of us who have 
heard him preach, have wished that he might put the results of his labors in 
the class-room and in the pulpit in such form that a wider and a permanent 
audience might have the beneHt and blessing of his message. 

And now, at last, Dr. Moore has given us a book, just a little book of six 
chapters in a hundred and ten pages, but it is worth its weight in gold. It is 
a book on the Bible,'' The Indispensable Book '' ; but it is itself an indispensable 
book to all students and lovers and friends of the Bible. 

In these six chapters we find discussed "The Palladium," "The Bible and 
Literary Culture," "The Bible and National Ideals," "The Bible in Morals 
and Benevolence," "The Bible in the Schools," and "The Bible and Spiritual 
life." 

In these few brief chapters the author has gathered a variety of statements, 
from well-known leaders in all the walks of life, attesting the high value of 
the Scriptures, that is at once amazing and convincing. The remarkable 
thing about these quotations is the fact that they do not belong to the stock 
whidi has so often done service in this connection. Many of them are brand 
new, and not a few of them from sources the last to be expected. 

Among those whom Dr. Moore has marshaUed to testify to the permanent 
value of the Bible are such writers as Renan, Ruskin, Tolstoy, Edwin Arnold, 
Thomas Carlyle, Charles A. Dana, DeQuinoey, Dickens, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Prof. William James; such poets as Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Tennyson, Coleridge, Lowell, Browning, Wordsworth; such preachers as 
Lyman Abbot, Fairbaim, Moody, Theodore L. Cuyler, Dean Stanley; such 
historians as Froude, Lecky, Spofford, Macauley, Green; such educators as 
Charles Sears Baldwin, Richard Moulton, George Henry Lewes, Saintsbury, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, William Lyon Phelps, Jacob Schurman, President Thwing, 
President Wayland; such statesmen as Bismarck, William Jennings Bryan, 
Edmund Burk, Gladstone, Arthur J. Balfour, Thomas Jefferson, Albert J. 
Beveridge, Whitelaw Reid, Algernon Sidney, Daniel Webster; such soldiers 
as Garibaldi, Grant, Jackson; and such scientists as Huxley and Dr. William 
Osier. 

These are the men whom Dr. Moore summons to the witness stand to give 
their testimony as to the value of the Bible; and as we listen to their estimate 
of the Scriptures as literature, as the dominant influence in shaping our 
national ideals, as the motive power in morals and benevolence, as the one 
thing that will save our public school sjrstem from becoming hopelessly 
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morals-less; and above all as alone containing the truth which creates char- 
acter and brings man into fellowship with God, the conviction grows and 
strengthens and masters us that the Bible is indeed "The Indispensable 
Book." 

While this little volume is thus largely made up of quotations, the views 
and personality of the author are in evidence on every page. This is es- 
pecially so in the chapter on ''The Bible in the Schools." Dr. Moore handles 
this difHcult subject in a statesmanlike way. It would be vastly to the 
interest of our public school system if every man in public life in this country, 
and all parents who have children to educate, could read this chapter. 

He pays his respects to those Roman Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis 
whose intolerance would bar from our schools the study of the world's best 
literature, on the ground that it is sectarian. The sectarianism of such 
bigotry eclipses its own protest. 

Dr. Moore goes on to show how absolutely impracticable is the proposition 
to exclude the Bible from the schools, even were the courts to forbid its use. 
He says: "How can the writings which permeate all modem literature be 
excluded from real education? How can the book which is interwoven with 
all the noblest prose and poetry in our language be torn out without destroy- 
ing the whole fabric of our literature, and with it the means of our best in- 
tellectual culture? To a Jewish gentleman who remarked that he did not 
want his children to read the New Testament in the public schools, a better 
informed citizen said with truth: 'Then you must throw out Sh^espeare, 
Milton and Carlyle, Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson, Whittier, Long- 
fellow and Holmes — in short, all the greatest poets and essayists who have 
used the English tongue.' And what can the shcools do in the departments 
of art, fiction, philosophy and ethics, without giving their pupils a knowledge 
of the Bible? How can students without such knowledge understand the 
Biblical allusions, images and ideas with which the best treatises on all these 
subjects abound? It is not a question of sectarianism. It is a question of 
general intelligence." 

There is no better book to place in the hands of one who is troubled about 
the supernatural element in religion, or who has fallen a victim to that cheap 
delusion that the Bible is out of date, than this little volume which Dr. Moore 
has given us. It will help many a man who is adrift spiritually to find his 
bearings. It will shame into silence those devotees of the gallery gods, the 
chief article of whose creed is to believe that nobody believes the Bible now- 
adays. As these people discover that the Bible, so far from having had its 
day, is, in the estimation of the finest and foremost minds of the present 
as well as of the past, the Book of books, their shallow contempt for revealed 
religion will suffer a shock. 

For ministers, for public teachers, for publicists and statesmen, and for all 
whose work is to mould character and shape civilization towards the best. 
Dr. Moore has written an invaluable book. It should be in every public 
and private library in the land. Jameb I. Vance. 
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Thx Chbistian Cbbtaxntt amid thb Modbrn Pbbplbxitt. By Alfred E. 
Oarvie, D. D., Principal of New College, London. Hodder A Stoughton, 
New York and London. 

This volume consists of addresses, lectures and articles prepared at different 
times for varioxis purposes within the last eight years. He discusses funda- 
mental subjects, such as "Conscience and Creed''; ''Sin, SacriHce and Atone- 
ment"; "The Authority in Religion''; "Personality in God, Christ and Man." 
He IB evidently a man of much ability and learning, and says many good 
and useful things. His object in writing the book is commendable, and for 
many minds may serve a useful purpose in helping them out of some of the 
entanglements in which they have become involved by modem skepticism. 
It is itself, however, marked by so many serious errors that it is by no means 
the book that "Modem Perplexity" needs. On some essential subjects 
it is as well adapted to lead into error as on other subjects it is adapted to 
lead out of error. He has much to say about the atonement in his efforts 
to relieve present perplexity, but if his readers follow him, they wi)l go far 
astray. He says, for instance, that the atonement does not mean "that 
Christ was punished, and knew himself to be punished instead of man. It 
is inexcusable and intolerable that evangelism should be so caricatured and 
that the crudities of the street-comer preacher should be attributed to the 
trained theologian." He also says, "that Christ was condemned and pun- 
ished instead of us, that we might go free simply on believing that he had done 
and suffered this for us, this is a theory of the atonement which the conscience 
of many men will not allow them to accept," and the implication is plain he 
does not accept it himself. 

In regard to some other important subjects, while his discussion are in some 
respects valuable, he concedes so much to skepticism, that he comes too near 
giving his cause away, and leaving skepticism in possession of the Held. 

The book is a large one, and handsomely printed and may well be read 
by those who wish to be informed about what is going on in the sphere of mod- 
em theology. 

G. B. S. 

Thb Problem of Faith and Frbbdom in thb last Two Cbnturibs. By 
John Oman, M, A,, B. D., D. Phil. A. C. Armstrong &, Son, New York. 

These lectures were delivered in the Glasgow College of the United Free 
Church, Scotland. They discuss such subjects as the "Rise of the 
Problem of Faith and Freedom"; "Jesuitism and Pascal's Pansies"; 
"English Deism and Butler's Analogy"; "Rationalism and Kant's Religion 
Within the Limits of Reason Alone " ; and " Romanticism and Schleiermacher's 
speeches on Religion." The style of the author is defective, making it diffi- 
cult at times to follow him, yet the book contains much valuable information 
and discussion. 

G. B. S. 
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The DBVBLOPBiBNT OF RsLiGioN. A Stddt in Anthbopoloot and Social 
Psychology. By Irving Kingy Ph. D., State University of Iowa. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1910. Price, $1.75. 

The author believes that 'Hhe religious attitude has been hutU up through 
the overt activities which appear in primitive social groups, activities whi^h 
were either spontaneous and playful or which appeared with reference to 
meeting various practical needs of the life process; and that the development 
of emotional values has been indicated through the fact that these activities 
were in the main social'' (p. 8). He holds that ''the religious consciousness" 
is an ''attitude'' rather than an instinct, or a perception; that it is "an atti- 
tude toward certain values, imagined or real;" that it is an "attitude which 
may be truly said to have been gradually evolved, and yet" that "its pres- 
ence in any given individual is "largely a matter of social heredity." He 
can see "no reason for assuming that any attitude or disposition, even the 
aesthetic or religious, has in any sense been bred into the race as an instinct." 
He holds that "the fact that there is no material difference in the intellectual 
faculties of widely separate stages of culture seems "to point unquestionably 
to the view that the seeming differences are the result of the objective ac- 
cimiulation of certain kinds of stimuli" (p. 36). 

He describes the religious attitude as "an organisation of the elements of 
personality with reference to the fuller appreciation of certain values which 
develop within the experience of that person"; and asserts that "it must 
always be considered as definitely related to the rest of the manifestation of 
personality, not colored by them; but one of them; one of the modes among 
others, by which the person expresses himself" (p. 311). 

He describes religion as primarily the expression of a valuational con- 
sciousness, in the building up of which .... custom and habit play most 
important parts (p. 156). 

He thinks that all the primitive rituals are largely the products of "un- 
conscious evolution"; that the religious attitude has been evolved from the 
life customs of groups of individuals; that these customs were the roots, 
cause and sustainers of these attitudes. He holds that non-religious customs — 
playful customs, or customs with reference to acquiring food, or women, or 
warding off danger — were the root and spring of religious customs. He 
would not like this bold representation of his teaching, but such his teaching 
is, e. g.— 

He says, on p. 112, "Another excellent example of the transformation of 
a practical act into one having religious signiHcance is furnished by the 
Japanese and their customs relating to uncleanness. In Shinto, actual 
personal dirt is worse than moral guilt. To be dirty is to be disrespectful 
to our God. It seems to the present writer that we have here a purely social 
habit become a genuinely religious act; in other words that the habit of 
cleanliness has become so thoroughly ingrained into Japanese character that 
it is now conceived of as a religious duty." 

He says that primitive man's first "generalization" was the direct outcome 
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of almost physiological processes of habit and association. Whatever phys- 
ical object or act chanced to attract attention in any time of emotional 
stress, or when some other object or act was near the focus of attention, that 
object would thereafter be thought of in connection with the latter situation. 
Whenever ideas are thus associated, it is easy to come to the belief that their 
objective counterparts are connected. The postulates of magic as well as re- 
ligion are due to the inertia of habit'' (p. 169). 

In regard to the rise of the doctrine of Monotheism he oaySy ''In the at- 
mosphere of the social group we may find every essential factor for the evolu- 
tion of the higher types of Monotheism. It is back to the social matrix also 
that we must go continually in order to interpret properly each successive 
step in the development of religious ideas" (p. 268). 

With these somewhat extensive and representative quotations before us, 
it is plain that the underl3dng philosophy of the book is that of materialistic 
evolution, and its psychology a physiology. There is no such thing according 
to this writer, as a soul with innate powers whereby it sees, on occasion of 
experiences, certain truths which are themselves not experimental. 

The mode of reasoning in the book is, generally speaking, unsatisfactory. 
The connection between premises and conclusion is rarely necessary; some- 
times it seems a far jump from the one to the other. The author evidently 
knows little of certain of the facts which he endeavors to handle. He can 
only look at them through the haze of his underlying philosophy, and through 
the eyes of men who have similar bias. 

The resultant of his teaching is not better than the ashes of Sodom. 

That resultant is: 

(1) That supematuralism is not the cause of the religious attitude, nor 
can it be used to prove its validity (p. 319). 

(2) That is true which works as far as it can be tested in some more or 
less complicated aspect of life's struggle (p. 322). 

(3) The true is valid because it works but it appeals to us as worthful 
because it seems to us to be something in which we can live and move, some- 
thing in which we can work out our impulse to do something." 

(4) Mind is "an organized system of activities for the apprehension of 
the true and the appreciation of values (p. 232). 

(5) The Hebrew prophets and Christ are at most but greater men in a 
class with W. Fuenod, Mrs. Eddy and Joseph Smith (according to this in- 
famous teaching). 

(6) Good morals are conformity to prevailing custom in one's place and 
age. If there be any such thing as eternal and objective right we have no 
way of getting at it. 

By these fruits the teaching is to be tested. 

Thos. C. Johnson. 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By 8. R. 
Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Churchf 
Oxford; formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. New Edition. Re- 
vised (1910) and Printed from New Plates. Crown. 8vo. pp. xxv., xl.. 
577. $2.50 Tie^. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. (The Intemationai 
Theological Library.) 

The first edition of this now well-known work appeared eighteen years ago, 
and it is with a not unnatural satisfaction that the author points to the steady 
demand for it which has led to the printing of one edition after another, each 
containing some additional matter, especially references to important new 
books on the subjects dealt with. The edition before us is the eighth, and, 
while the substance of the work remains as it has been since the sixth edition 
(1807) incorporated in the text the new matter which in preceding editions 
had been carried in an appendix, the author has revised the whole work care- 
fully, bringing his bibliography again up to date and incorporating notices 
of new facts that have been discovered or new views that have been pro- 
pounded. 

The book is not intended so much for general readers as for students, but, 
as hardly needs to be said to those who are familiar with Dr. Driver's other 
works, it is well written and readable. It is characterized by clearness of 
statement, wealth of learning, and extraordinary care and thoroughness in 
innumerable matters of minute detail. Indeed, whatever may be thought of 
the author's views as to the authorship, structure and value of the books of 
the Old Testament, it will probably be conceded on all hands that this is the 
best presentation ever made of the conclusions in regard to those matters 
which have been reached by the great body of modem critics. Conservative 
scholars may well envy the critics such a champion as Professor Driver. 

His views, as all know, are in general those of the Wellhausen School, but, 
while there are all through the volume statements with which conservative 
critics cannot on any account agree, candor compels us to say that he states 
the Wellhausen theories with more caution and moderation than any other 
equally eminent writer on that side of the question whom we can recall. 
There is also an evident anxiety not to destroy the reader's faith in the Old 
Testament as the record of a divine revelation. Thus in writing of Deuter- 
onomy he says, when speaking of what he calls the probable tradition of a 
final legislative address delivered by Moses in the plains of Moab, that ''the 
bulk of the laws contained in Deuteronomy is undoubtedly far more ancient 
than the time of the author himself; and in dealing with them as he has done, 
in combining them into a manual for the guidance of the people, and provid- 
ing them with hortatory introductions and comments, conceived in the spirit 
of Moses himself, he cannot, in the light of the parallels that have been referred 
to, be held to be guilty of dishonesty or literary fraud. There is nothing in 
Deuteronomy implying an interested or dishonest motive on the part of the 
(post-Moswc) author: and, this being so, its moral and spiritual greatness 
remains unimpaired; its inspired authority is in no respect less than that of 
any other part of the Old Testament Scriptures which happens to be anony- 
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mot».^ Thu view of the authonhSp and date of Deuteronomy is far remoTed 
from our view, but in the statement of it Dr. Driver does evince 8<Mne (XHicem 
as to the effect of the new theory on the faith of the people in the Bible — a 
thing none too common among some other advocates of that theory. 

He devotes one hundred and fifty-nine pages to the Hexateuch, ^ving a 
detailed exhibit of the current anal3rsis into the several alleged documents 
of which it is composed. He regards this analysis as fuUy established, at 
least in its principal featiu^s. ''The main conclusions of critics with reference 
to the authorship of the books of the Old Testament rest upon reasonings 
the cogency of which cannot be denied without denying the ordinary prindpks 
by which history is judged and evidence estimated." It is curious to note 
this tone of confidence in face of the fact that Professor ESerdmans, who occupies 
the chair at Leiden once held by Kuenen himself, has recently repudiated 
the whole Wellhausen theory. In spite of Dr. Driver's confidence, we believe 
that theory represents a passing phase of criticism. 

The author's views of many other parts of the Old Testament are equally 
unsatisfactory. For instance, in speaking of the 110th Psalm, of wluch our 
Lord says David was the author, but which Dr. Driver says ''could hardly 
have been composed by David," he writes as follows: "In the question ad- 
dressed by Our Lord to the Jews (Matt. 22: 41-46; Mark 12: 35-37; Luke 
20: 41-44) His object, it is evident, is not to instruct them on the atUhorship 
of the Psalm, but to argue from its contents: and though He assumes the 
Davidic authorship, accepted generally at the time, yet the cogency of his 
argiunent is unimpaired, so long as it is recognized that the Psalm is a Messi- 
anic one, and that the august language used in it of the Messiah is not com- 
patible with the position of one who was a mere human son of David." . But, 
as Madaren points out, our Lord's argument is not drawn from the "august 
language" of the Psalm, but from David's relationship to the Messiah, and 
crumbles to pieces if he is not the author. 

Dr. Driver still insists that archaeloogy has done nothing to discredit the 
conclusions of the critics. It may be that Prof. Sayoe claims too much for 
archaeology, but it is equally true that Prof. Driver admits too little. Not- 
withstanding the extremely clever and adroit statement of the case in his 
Preface, it is to our mind certain that the indisputable objective facts brought 
to light in such abundance by Eastern exploration have time after time 
demolished the contentions of leading representatives of the subjective 
critical method. W. W. Moore. 
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I — I MAGAZINElss^ 

Vol. XXII. APRIL-MAY, 1911. No. 4 

THE POWER IS OF GOD 

Arthuk G. Jones. 

What then is ApoUost and what is Paid? Ministers through 
whom ye believed; and each as the Lord gave to him. j Cor. 3: 3. 



The truth here flows more deeply than may appear upon the 
surface. It is a truth which needs constant restatement and a 
peculiar emphasis in this our day and generation. 

What was ApoUos? A man deeply learned in the Scriptures; 
a man of attractive personality and notable eloquence and power 
as a preacher of the Gospel; a man of influence and distinction 
in the Christian world. What was Paul? The human point 
of contact between the Christ of Judea and the possibilities of 
the Kingdom among all the peoples of the world; the human 
interpretation in rare degree of the power and beauty of the 
Gospel in his own character and life; the most conspicuous 
Christian of his times and a man who will forever shine as a 
great luminary in the spiritual firmament of the Kingdom of 
God. 

What then was Apollos and what was Paul? They were 
great men in the Church. They were distinguished and worthy 
leaders of the Christian host. 
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Yet Paul said he was nothing and Apollos was also nothing. 
He absolutely disclaimed all human credit for the increase of 
the Kingdom under their ministry. This illustrious preacher 
to whom our reverence reaches out across the centuries — 
this great evangelist of the Cross, than whom there has been 
none more abundant in labors since the first promise of grace — 
claims for himself not so much as the conversion of a single soul. 
This is not merely the modesty of a great man, and as he was 
very great — a correspondingly emphatic expression of modesty. 

Paul does not undervalue the position and function of the 
minister as a servant of the Lord nor does he belittle the im- 
portance of human faithfulness and diligence and skill in that 
service. But he plainly states the fact that the result of the 
service is with the Lord. All the power is of God. God and 
God only is the source of increase. 

The truth to be noted here is the supernatural origin of spir- 
itual life in the believer; a direct divine operation in the up- 
building of the Church and in the lodgment of the Gospel in 
the hearts of men. 

We deem it impossible for a real Christian worker to ever for- 
get the need of divine cooperation or ignore the help of a divine 
presence and influence. But it is possible that the mind of 
those who labor together with God may not be as definitely 
focused as it ought to be upon the fact that all the power is of 
God. The Christian worker will not forget Christ, but he may 
fail to adequately accentuate the words of our Lord when he 
said "without me ye can do nothing,** We may recognize the 
ministry of the divine Spirit and yet fail to appreciate the defin- 
iteness of the bound which God himself has set when he says 
"Except a man" — any man, every man, in every place, in all 
time — "except a man be born from above, he can not see the 
Kingdom of God." The wisest, the greatest, and the best of 
those who labor in the vineyard of the Gospel are not able of 
themselves to put a single cluster upon the Vine of Grace. 

We believe this to be a truth which has peculiar timeliness 
to-day. The spirit of the age puts special emphasis upon the 
natural and has almost lost its sense of touch for the super- 
natural. Men at large do not deny God but he is a God afar 
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off. In some way the material universe may be his creature, 
but he has been content to harness the creature with natural 
law and let it go. Man finds himself as a part of Nature. In 
this environment he must make his own way. Undetermined 
possibilities of development and progress are before him. His 
intelligence and will are his dynamic. By the natural resources 
at his command he must conquer. History is the record of 
his onward and upward march. Man of to-day is the natural 
result of his natural evolution by use of the natural forces which 
have surrounded him. There is somewhat of truth in this, but 
it leaves man out of touch with the supernatural. God is not 
within the horizon of his life. 

This naturalistic temper has also invaded the sphere of re- 
ligion and character. Spiritual life is a spontaneous generation 
which follows education and training and personal endeavor. 
By his own might and victory man must rise to the things of 
the soul. Character and destiny are the attainment of the 
competent. Thus it would appear that in the sphere of religion 
man must look to himself, he is out of touch with the supernat- 
ural, God does not personally come even within the horizon of 
the soul. 

This spirit, which has such clear vision for the natural but 
whose sense of the supernatural is atrophied, may produce 
definite and deplorable results if it infects the workers in the 
field of the Gospel of Christ. It would then appear that re- 
ligion not only in its process of development but in its very origin 
is a thing of culture. It has a natural beginning. By increase 
of knowledge men are to learn their way into spiritual life. 
Therefore the personality of the teacher who guides them be- 
comes the strategic point in the matter of religion. The issue 
of the campaign of the Gospel depends upon his ability. If he 
has large native power, or extensive learning, or notable elo- 
quence, by which he can catch and captivate the ear of the world, 
and so interest men as to draw them after him; this power of 
the man is regarded as the power of his gospel message. On 
the contrary, if the teacher of religion is lacking in these elements 
of natural power the world rather slyly thinks it is a waste of 
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time for him to preach the Gospel. He has limited personal 
power and therefore his gospel message can expect no result. 

It is a fact that all men who are called to preach the Gospel 
are not equally endowed. One man may have abundance of 
personal resources and by his human ability he can make results. 
By it he may measure his ministry with large numbers and cause 
the church to wear the garments of prosperity before the world. 
Another man may have limited natural resources and may be 
unable by his own power to sway the multitude. 

The world thinks this is all there is to the matter, that the 
potency of the Gospel is really the measure of the natural power 
of the man who proclaims it. It is a question not of the power of 
God but the power of man, and this reproduces the condition 
which was in Corinth when the people said "I am of Paul" 
and "I am of ApoUos." It creats the need for asking again, 
"What then is Apollos? and whateis Paul? Ministers through 
whom ye believed; and each as the L ord gave to him." 

In an age which glorifies naturalism — ^which exalts human 
sufficiency — ^which boasts its confidence in man's ingenuity and 
power to find the way — ^which puts its dependence in earthly 
means and methods — the point of emphasis must be the fact 
that in the most definite and absolute sense the only religious 
hope of men is not in themselves but in God. In such an age 
it is imperative that we shall magnify the Lord. It is the great 
duty of the hour to proclaim with clear and confident voice the 
supernatural force which is in the Gospel; to testify plainly that 
the Christian is not a product of moral education but a new 
creation in Christ; that religion at its source is not a cultural 
process but the manifestation of a divine power originating 
spiritual life in men. In the work of the Gospel to-day, as per- 
haps in no other day, it must be taught that the natural power 
of man even at his noblest and best is not sufficient for the work 
which the Church is commissioned to do; that efficiency — the 
only spiritual efficiency — is literally of God. All spiritual in- 
crease must come from above. Everywhere and forever men 
can come into the Kingdom only by the power of God and under 
the ministry of every man they come to **each as the Lord gives 
to him." 
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Failure to recognize this fact must bear bitter fruit in the 
experience of the minister himself, in the life of the Church, and 
in the world's conception of and attitude toward the Gospel. 

1. The minister himself, if he has had a personal esperience 
with the Spirit of God, can not utterly forget the supernatural 
power which is in the Gospel. But he may be so infected with 
the naturalistic spirit of the age that he will unduly value the 
function of his human power and place his dependence upon the 
force of natural means in the work of the church. He may tax 
his ingenuity to find ways that are new and methods which are 
peculiar, under pressure of the feeling that he must be up-to-date. 
He may depreciate the value of the old, simple way of testifying 
the Gospel of God and waiting in faith for the demonstration 
of the power of God. The spirit of the times chafes against 
waiting for anything, even waiting upon the Lord. He may 
be tempted to undervalue the simplicity which is in Christ — 
the simple lifting up of the cross of Jesus — and seek after curious 
things with which to catch the ear of the multitude. He may 
wander in the by-ways of poetry and literature and turn the 
gaze of men to the wonders of science and the beauties of art. 
He may study the popular magazines and journals of the day to 
find themes of which men are thinking and in which they are 
interested, forgetting that it may be his peculiar business to 
tell men the things of which they are not thinking and in which 
they have no interest. The Christian minister may indeed lay 
tribute upon every thing in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath to illustrate his gospel message, but with all his illus- 
trating he must see to it that his message is the Gospel. If 
he forget this, as he wanders in literary and scientific by-ways 
he may himself get lost and be as the blind leading the blind. 
If it be not so bad as that, yet his preaching may lack that 
clear and simple emphasis of the cross of Christ which is the 
vehicle of the power of God. Thus, though he may have a crowd 
around him and fatten upon the world's applause, his ministry 
may lack the quality which God promises to bless to the real 
saving of men. There is power in the crowd. There is power 
in the world's applause. But it is not the power of God. 

In another way, failure to remember that all the power is of 
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God may expose the minister himself to suffering for which, I 
suppose, there is no human parallel. In the lean years — and 
they may be more than seven — ^when the very vitality of his 
soul has expended itself in the field and there is little fruit, and 
he must stand before God and say as did the prophet, Who hath 
believed our report? God pity the man who sees in the field 
only the operation of natural forces, only the efficiency of the 
human worker, for he must face the despair of personal failure. 
Let there be no premium upon human inefficiency, no coddling 
of human indolence, but in the mystery of the field of grace the 
diligent toiler may be called to these lean years. Who will 
measure the bitter distress of the Lord's servants who have lain 
beneath the Juniper bush because beguiled by the spirit of the 
world to carry upon their soul a burden which the Lord did 
not intend them to carry. The power is not in them. The 
power is not in them. The power is in God. It is theirs to 
testify the Gospel, to tell it simply and earnestly, and abide the 
issue — **each as the Lord gives to him." It is the privilege of 
the faithful servant without fear and without shame to face the 
world in the lean years with the question of the great apostle, 
What am I ? I am nothing. A voice crying in the wilderness, 
but I stand, and before God I have the right to stand, upon his 
promise that his word will not return unto him void but will 
accomplish that which he pleases and prosper in the thing where- 
unto he sent it. 

2. The failure of the Church to recognize that all of the power 
is of God is a source of confusion and weakness and loss in its 
work. 

Living in the world as it is, and touched by the spirit of the 
world, the Church may unduly exalt natural forces; may seek 
to conduct the business of the Gospel according to the wisdom 
of the world; may overvalue the human element. It may be 
tempted to regard spiritual life as a spontaneous generation 
produced by the specially skilled and competent. It may con- 
sider results in the Kingdom as being dependent upon the person- 
ality of the workers. It may compare ministers and classify and 
grade them according to the standards of the world. It may 
measure the ministry of the Gospel by statistics, forgetting that 
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statistics as we make them are not final till they are audited by 
the Lord, whose auditing is yet unknown and may require radical 
revising of our most careful figures. 

Thus the Church may either glory in men or undervalue men, 
and in either case obscure the fact that there can be no spiritual 
results but by the power of God. 

As a consequence, if a minister is deficient in worldly assets, 
the Church has little faith in him and expects little result from 
his service. But if a minister has large natural assets, the Church 
clamors for him and puts its dependence and hope in him. He is 
the basis of the Church's expectation of results. Thus in either 
case, the faith of the Church is not turned Godward. Its hope 
is in natural means. All of which is not according to the truth 
but to the spirit of the age. We do not belittle natural ability — 
learning — eloquence — human efficiency. But if we understand 
the spirit of the times the Church to-day does not need to be 
reminded of these things. It is more likely to forget that the 
treasure is still in earthen vessels and that God is still competent 
with the weak things to confound the mighty. Whether the 
preacher be big or little there is but one proper attitude for the 
Church toward his ministry, and that is to be much upon its 
knees before the throne of grace that God's power may come; 
praying with a faith fortified with profound conviction that if 
God does not come, both the little and the big are alike in vain! 
Whenever the Church forgets this, it must mean weakness, 
because its dependence is in man, and it must mean loss for it 
is thus without God. 

3. When the Church's sense of touch for the supernatural 
is impaired it gives opportunity to the world to belittle and 
despise the Gospel of our Saviour. What thinks the world? 
The Church is but one of the many educational institutions 
which exist in the earth. The Gospel is one of the many ethical 
schemes for the improvement of human society. Religion is 
but one of the many cultural processes through which, by nat- 
ural means, the life of man is trained and developed. The world 
may never believe in the supernatural power of the Gospel. 
But oh, let not the Church by its own lack of faith ever give occa- 
sion to the world to blaspheme the holy Name by which we are 
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called and ignore the divinity of his Kingdom! Let the Church 
testify with mighty emphasis to-day that the foundations of the 
Kingdom and the hope of the soul are laid in the power of God. 
Let the Christian host with humility and prayer and a clinging 
to the altar prove to the world that the Church itself really 
believes in the power of God. God uses natural means. He 
uses human efficiency. Great men are needed for the Kingdom, 
and in them we may rejoice. But the imperative need to-day 
is men who are great in the simplicity of their faith in God; 
great in the simplicity of their devotion to the old Gospel of 
Christ; great in the simplicity of their confident waiting for 
God's power. 

Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted as a 
laborer together with God and spite of his limitations a channel 
through which the power of God may come with divine blessing. 
Let the brother of high degree rejoice indeed in the natiu*al 
force which God has given him, but forget not to humbly en- 
treat at the throne of grace that the power of God may so come 
to him that the luxuriant foliage of his ministry may be en- 
riched with the real fruit of the Spirit of God. Let the saints 
of all degrees glory not in men but let him that glorieth glory in 
the Lord. Let Zion lift up her eyes to the hills whence cometh 
her help, for her help cometh from the Lord. O Zion, put not 
your trust in princes, even the Princes of Israel, but in the power 
of your God. If the Christian host would indeed cease its re- 
liance upon natural forces — if by the simplicity of its faith it 
would challenge the arm of God, then might he gird his sword 
upon his thigh and go forth and let his right hand teach him 
terrible things, in destroying the works of the devil and loosing 
the chains of the captives of sin who sit in darkness and beneath 
the shadow of death. Then would the Church go forth fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners 
conquering and to conquer in the might of the Lord. 
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EVOLUTION AS IT STANDS RELATED TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 

J. B. Warren. 

The term Evolution has become of such common use, and is 
used by many lecturers and magazine writers and others as 
expressing a proyed and accepted doctrine of science, not to 
be questioned by any one who desires to be considered an "ad- 
vanced thinker," that it appears to the writer that the time has 
arrived when the subject should be presented in a plain, common 
sense way, avoiding all merely technical terms and vague and 
involved language, so that plain common sense persons will be 
able to understand just what the theory of Evolution is and how 
it stands related to Christian faith. 

Is the theory of Evolution an accepted doctrine of science? 
Is it founded on ascertained facts? Is it philosophically true? 
Is it in harmony with Christian faith and in accord with the 
word of God ,on which Christianity rests? Or, is it opposed to 
the teachings of Scripture and to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity? 

These are questions of great importance and can be investi- 
gated and answered in plain, untechnical language, and this is 
the purpose of the writer, asking only a careful reading of what 
follows, leaving his arguments to stand or fall according to their 
own strength or weakness. 

Sir William Hamilton, in his great metaphysical work, at the 
outset calls attention to the great importance of clearly de- 
fining the terms used in a discussion, so that it will be clearly 
and definitely understood what we mean when we use any certain 
term; and then, after we say definitely what we mean by the 
word, we should not use it with any other meaning in that dis- 
cussion, unless we first definitely state that we use it in a differ- 
ent sense. One-half the controversies result from a careless 
disregard of this important law of discussion ; and this is notably 
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the case in the many discussions of Evolution. One man will 
use the term Evolution as meaning the Darwinian or atheistic 
theory; another, understanding the word in the sense of de- 
vehpmentf laboriously contends with the first in a learned argu- 
ment; while still another will use the term Evolution in the sense 
of God*s mode of creation under the laws of nature, and learnedly 
contends with the other two. And so the controversy goes 
on, confusion grows worse confounded, and logical thinkers are 
amazed, while the great majority of these discussions could 
have been avoided if each one had at the outset clearly and 
definitely stated the sense in which he used the term Evolution. 

But, before proceeding to the definition of Evolution and 
the consideration of the theory, I wish to notice a matter just 
in point. Most of those scientists who believe in Evolution, in 
its real sense, tell ministers and other "laymen" that they are 
not competent to discuss the subject. They say to us: '* Hands 
off! what do you know about physical science? We are special 
students of science, and know what we are talking about; you 
are special students of faith, and however well you may under- 
stand the science of theology you are not an expert in the sciences 
of geology, botany and zoology; therefore you are not competent 
to discuss this subject. Leave it to us who know." To this I 
say: 

First. — ^This subject trenches upon the domain of Christian 
faith ; for it teaches a theory concerning God and his works, and 
concerning things spoken of in Divine Revelation; therefore we 
must consider it, examine its claims, and speak of it. 

Second. — ^Students and scholars in other departments of knowl- 
edge may not be original investigators in the sphere of physical 
science, but they are competent to examine the results of the 
work of those who are original investigators. Those results are 
given us in the books and magazines open to the public, and there 
we read the theories of original investigators in the physical 
sciences, with the statements of such facts, or alleged facts, as 
served them as a basis of their theories, together with the argu- 
ments by which they seek to confirm their conclusions. We 
can read; we understand the laws of evidence and the rules of 
logic which connect the premise with the conclusion. Standing 
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clear of the dust of the arena, we can see the whole better than 
the man who is concentrating all his powers of observation on 
any one particular point; and being to one side we can more 
calmly view the facts than can the man who is in the flush, heat 
and excitement of the combat, and who is anxious to establish 
his own theory. We study other things, and note their bearing 
upon the point in question, and the modifications they compel 
us to make. We can tell whether the facts are stated as un- 
doubted facts or only as probable facts, and whether they justify 
the conclusion drawn, and whether the reasoning is logical or 
illogical, strong or weak. We can do all this, while we never 
examine a rock or stratum, or dissect an animal. 

And that is all that the great majority of so-called scientists do. 
Very few of them are original investigators; very few find out 
the facts for themselves, but build on the statements of the few 
who make personal investigations. Now, if these men are 
competent to discuss these questions, so are we; for we have the 
same sources of information and the same intellectual powers 
and quite as good an education. I may not be able to play an 
organ as skillfully and scientifically as the organist can, or may 
not be able to play on it at all ; yet I have faculties by which I 
can tell whether he plays well or not, whether he makes harmony 
or discord. And so, we may not be as skillful scientists as an- 
other man, and may be no scientists at all ; yet we have faculties 
which enable us to tell whether his premises are good or bad, 
and whether his reasoning is logical or illogical and whether 
his facts as he states them justify his conclusions. 

Third. — ^We have not only the right and ability to examine 
and discuss such questions, we are in duty bound to do so when 
they cross our path as we pursue our special work. Many 
persons, young and old, have these theories brought before 
them in very many ways, and accept them as the legitimate 
conclusions of scientific and philosophical investigations, not to 
be questioned for a moment. They have neither the time or the 
facilities to examine the matter for themselves; many of them 
have not minds well enough trained to examine it, and many 
are not inclined to do so, as it requires laborious reading and 
study, and they prefer the newspapers and light articles in books 
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and magazines. Shall they be left under the impression that 
the Bible is a fable, God a myth, creation an Extern legend, 
and, consequently, Christian faith a vision and moral responsi- 
bility a delusion? Can the messenger of Christ see the very 
foundations of human intuitions, on which alone he can plant 
the fulcrum, sapped and weakened, and stand idly by and fail 
to give them information which they cannot or will not obtain 
for themselves, yet which is needed to save them from destruc- 
tive influences? No; he cannot, and should not. He must 
make it so that if they follow and build on error instead of truth, 
the responsibility will be theirs, not his. 

So much in answer to the objection so frequently heard that 
ministers of the gospel are not competent to discuss Evolution, 
and other such questions; and should not, because it is wholly 
within the domain of physical science. It is not wholly within 
the domain of physical science, but boldly crosses the path of 
Christian faith; and some ministers are competent to discuss 
it, and are bound to do so. 

With these preliminary remarks, which are necessary to ex- 
plain and justify what is to follow, I now come to the definition 
of Evolution, and its claims to our belief. 

1. First, there is Atheistic Evolution. Its very title will tell 
thoughtful persons what it is; but, to make sure of its being 
understood, I will state its chief features. 

It denies the agency of God in the creation of the universe. 
It holds that all that we see was evolved out of the crudest 
kind of material by forces and laws existing in itself, without 
any exercise of divine power or will; that the universe had no 
creator, and did not need one. 

The Atheistic Evolutionist does not attempt to tell us where 
the first material came from, but contents himself with assum- 
ing its presence in space, millions of ages ago, practically eternally 
existing; how and when it began to exist, or if it ever had a 
beginning at all, he does not know and does not care. This 
matter, some of them tell us, was reduced to very fine powder; 
others want to have it finer still, and say it was gas, the atoms 
of which were too small to be visible; and others tell us that 
ages ago there existed only a vast cloud of fire — mist. From 
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these materials they begin to build the universe. How they 
know all this is, of course, not for us poor mortals to inquire. 

By-and-bye this mysterious mass began to move, to take on 
motion. When it began to move, and why it began to move, 
and haw it could begin to move at all, he does not tell us, and 
why should we bother his mighty brain with such trifling ques- 
tions? It began to move — that he tells us, and that is enough 
to know. And, as it moves, it is violently fanned by the sur- 
rounding ether or atmosphere (by the way: where did the ether 
or atmosphere come from?) and began to cool off rapidly, until 
in the course of ages the mist flew to pieces, each piece continued 
to revolve and hardened into granite, and then earthquakes 
broke up the granite near and on the surface, and this surface 
granite so broken up was made into soil by the rains, and out 
of this soil vegetable life came of its own accord, and these 
plants gradually developed into different kinds of animals, and 
some of these animals developed into higher and higher forms, 
until man was evolved. 

Here we are, then! Body and soul evolved from brutes, 
brutes from radiata, radiata from moUusca, moUusca from 
plants, plants from soil, soil from pulverized granite, granite 
from fire mist, and fire mist from — anjrwhere or nowhere, we 
are not told which. 

I have thus explained Atheistic Evolution, as to its essential 
principles, and need hardly say that it is utterly repudiated by 
Christians and by the great mass of those who are not pro- 
fessing Christians, as well as by the leading scientists as such. 

2. I now come to Theistic Evolution. What is that? 

Its theory is as follows: God is the Creator of the universe 
and all in it. But God did not create the worlds as worlds, 
i. e. did not call worlds into existence at first as worlds; and he 
did not create plants and animals as separate classes and species. 
But that God created matter in a very crude form and placed 
it under the operation of certain laws, by which, under his 
superintendence, this matter was, during untold ages, gradually 
evolved into worlds. That out of this matter, called inorganic, 
God caused plants — the first organic existences — to spring, from 
some germ or property God had already imparted to inorganic 
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matter. Up to this point the advocates of this theory agree 
together, but from here they begin to separate. Some of them 
hold that, according to God's arrangement, this plant life con- 
tained potentially the lowest and simplest principles of animal 
life, and from it the simplest forms of animal life were evolved, 
and from these latter were evolved forms a little higher, until, 
after long ages, all the gradations were passed through until 
mankind, the highest form, was the result. In other words, 
this school of Theistic Evolutionists holds that God created 
matter, and endowed it, potentially, with all the qualities 
necessary to the gradual evolution of all forms of earthly being, 
which qualities were evolved as they were needed by the higher 
developments of matter; and that, therefore, God is really the 
Creator of all that is, though he created in this manner, and not 
by bringing the different classes and species, as such, into ex- 
istence. 

The other school of Theistic Evolutionists holds, that there is 
such an essential difference between plant and animal life that 
the latter could not have come from the former; that compared 
with animal life plant life is no life, and the chasm between life 
and no life cannot be bridged — there must be a new start on 
the animal life side of that chasm. Therefore they claim that 
when the evolutionary development of matter reached a certain 
stage, God again appeared on the scene as Creator and endowed 
certain forms with the principle of animal life, in its lowest and 
simplest elements. Thus we have the lowest and simplest 
forms of animal existence, such as the jelly fish and others; 
but, the germ or principle of animal life being now in existence, 
by certain laws which the Creator imposed these lowest forms 
of animal existences entered upon a series of evolutionary 
growth, each lower form evolving one a little higher, a little 
more complex in its organism and functions, each series, by the 
necessities of its new environment, gradually gaining the use 
of and developing organs which existed essentially in the lower 
form but were small, imperfect and useless because then not 
needed. Thus the hand and arm in man is structurally or 
essentially the same as the front leg of the brute, the wing of the 
bird, the flipper of the whale and the fin of the fish; but the 
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element in which the fish and whale lived caused the develop- 
ment of this organ in the form of a fin; the element in which the 
bird moved caused this organ to be developed in the form of 
a wing, the necessities of the brute's mode of locomotion de- 
veloped it in the form of leg and foot, while the necessities of 
man's mode of living developed this same organ in the form of a 
hand and arm. And they profess to be able to trace this essen- 
tial organ through all the forms of animal existence. At the 
same time they sublimely ignore the (to them) silly question, 
"How came the fish, before he was a real fish, to begin to live in 
the water, and how did he get along before his organ developed 
into a fin? And how came the bird, while not yet a bird, to 
think of living in the upper regions, and how was he nerved to 
persevere in his practice until his fin developed into a wing, 
feathers and all? And how came man, before he was really a 
man, to desire and try to use his fin as a hand, and how did he 
get along during the long ages during which his fins and claws 
were evoluting into cunning fingers?" But perhaps we ought 
not to annoy these wise gentlemen with such childish questions; 
so I pass on the last step in the theory of Theistic Evolution. 

It teaches, further, that when the body, or animal part of 
man, was evolved, God again interposed and endowed this ani- 
mal with a nature different from that possessed by any other 
animal, viz.: a spirit, or soul, rational and immortal, and thus 
created man. That is to say, as to his body, and his mind, 
man is evolved from, or born of, the lower animals, while his 
soul or spirit is the direct and distinct creation of God. 

To recapitulate, then, the theory of Theistic Evolution rec- 
ognizes God as the Creator, and Evolution as the mode or manner 
in which God created all things except original matter; while 
the better class of Theistic Evolutionists admit that during the 
process of evolution God interposed twice: once to initiate 
animal life and the second time to create a soul for man. 

3. I now come to the Development Theory. 

This is held without reserve or qualification- by all intelligent 
Christians who have not given adherence to Theistic Evolution; 
though some of them confound it with Evolution, and this 
erroneous use of the word is noticed almost daily in papers. 
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magazines, etc., and Evolutionists generally claim those who 
believe in the Development Theory as favoring Evolution — 
though the two things are very different, as you will see as I 
now describe it. 

The Development Theory of creation is as follows: 

God is the Creator of the different classes of things, and of the 
different species of plants and animals in the strict sense; i. e., 
that he created them separate classes and species, each with its 
own peculiarities and boundaries, while, at the same time, they 
rise one above the other in gradual and steady order, with certain 
general organs and functions which run through nearly the whole 
series of classes, each higher class or order also having some dis- 
tinct and additional peculiarities not found in those below it. 
In other words, that the gradually ascending scale in the work 
of creation is only the unfolding or development of the great plan 
of creation which existed in the mind of God; and that he did 
not create one or more simple cells or germs and cause all higher 
and complex forms to be evolved from them, but that he, in 
the development of his plan, created successively as distinct 
orders and species those things and beings which are now ob- 
served to exist in distinct orders and species. 

This is the theory of development, held by all intelligent 
Christians, except a few who hold to Theistic Evolution, and 
which has been called evolution by a careless or interested con- 
fusion of terms. Yet the distinction is clear enough. 

You will remember the clear distinction between this theory 
of Evolution and the Development Theory. You will see that 
the theory of Development is a scriptural and reasonable way 
to account for the general features of similarity found in exist- 
ences which rise gradually one above the other, yet which have 
each its limitations or boundaries that have never been known 
to be transgressed, and each in the ascending scale endowed 
with one or more additional peculiarities not found in those 
below. This theory of development I can readily accept be- 
cause I look upon it as both scriptural and reasonable. But the 
theory of Evolution, properly so called, I can by no means ac- 
cept because I look upon it as neither scriptural nor reasonable. 

That it is reasonable to reject the theory of Evolution, as 
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properly defined, as neither scriptural or reasonable, I think 
the following considerations will show: 

1. Evolution, proper, must rest upon one of the two following 
bases: (1). That all the attributes and faculties of the higher 
orders of creatures, even to the highest, exist, at least essentially 
and potentially, in the lowest; or, (2) as an alternative, it 
supposes an effect greater than its cause. Neither of these 
bases is tenable. 

First. If all the attributes and faculties of the higher orders, 
up to and including mankind, the highest, exist even essen- 
tially or potentially in the lowest, then there is no essential 
difference between the attributes and faculties of man and those 
of the very lowest forms of, at least, animal existences. The 
attributes and faculties of the star-fish or the jelly fish are ex- 
actly the same, essentially, as those of the apostle Paul, Daniel 
Webster, and every other man and woman. There is certainly 
an observed difference, but, according to this principle of Evolu- 
tion, the difference is not in kind, but in the degree of develop- 
ment; man has those faculties developed, and the star-fish also 
has them, but undeveloped. There is no possible escape from 
this conclusion; it is the inevitable logical conclusion from the 
theory of Evolution, supposing that theory to rest, as it does, 
upon the supposition that the attributes and faculties of all exist 
potentially or essentially in the lowest; for it is a maxim beyond 
dispute that all that is evolved must first be involved, or essen- 
tially infolded, in that in which evolution began. Here are 
orders of existence which show attributes and faculties that lower 
orders do not show. How came these orders to possess these 
higher faculties, if they were evolved from lower orders, which 
do not show such faculties? Evolution, seeking to be con- 
sistent, answers: "It is true that faculties cannot be evolved 
out of a thing unless they exist in a crude and undeveloped 
state in that thing; and these higher faculties do exist in the 
lower orders of creatures, potentially, or in a germ form, but 
are developed and become operative only in the higher forms 
of life." 

To show that I state the Evolutionist's views correctly, I 
refer you to the following sentences from a letter by Mr. Darwin 
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to W. Graham, written in 1881, the year before his death. 
Says he, *"I have no practice in abstract reasoning, and I may 
be all astray. Nevertheless, you have expressed my inward 
conviction, though far more vividly and cleariy than I could 
have done, that the universe is not the result of chance. But 
then with me the horrid doubt always arises whether the con- 
victions of man's mind, which has been developed from the mind 
of the lower animals, are of any value, or are at all trustworthy." 
Again, he says, in another letter, written to Sir. C. Lyell in 
1859: t "Grant a simple archetypal creature, like the mud- 
fish or lepidonsiren (or mud-eel), with the five senses and some 
vestige of mind, and I believe natural selection will account 
for the production of every vertebrae animal" (including, of 
course man). And again he says: **I think that embryology, 
homology, classification, etc., etc., show us that all vertebrates 
have descended from one parent; how that parent appeared we 
know not." 

You will observe that this language is very definite. It 
says that the mind of man, with all its wonderful attributes and 
faculties, was evolved from the mind of the lower animals — and 
he goes as low as the mud-fish and the eel that lives in the slime 
of the swamps; and that, though we know not how the original 
parent came into existence, yet from it and its five senses which 
he gratuitously assumes it possessed came man with his wonder- 
ful powers, all of which powers existed in embryo in the supposed 
five senses of the simple form of animal existence. 

Now whoever wishes to believe such a preposterous assump- 
tion can do so, and will show himself capable of believing any- 
thing in the world provided it contradicts the deepest convic- 
tions. Mr. Darwin himself says he looks upon man's convic- 
tions as of no value because they are the convictions of a mind 
derived from the mind of lower animals. And I do not blame 
him for being skeptical of his own convictions if he thinks his 
mind is essentially the same as that of the tadpole or mud-fish. 
And how, then, can he expect us to receive from him an alleged 
scientific deduction? But what I wish to call attention to now 
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is, that one of the bases of Evolution is the theory that the 
attributes and faculties of the higher forms, even the highest 
form, of animal existence, including man, being evolved from 
the lower forms, the attributes and faculties of man exist essen- 
tially in the lower animals, even in the lowest; and that the dif- 
ference between the faculties of man and those of the mud-eel 
or mud-fish is a difference in the degree of development only, 
not a difference in kind; and this is necessitated by the uni- 
versally acknowledged fact that nothing can be evolved out of 
a thing except that which exists in it in some real sense. And 
that such a theory is untenable must be apparent to most 
persons at the first glance; there is such a tremendous difference 
between the intellectual and moral faculties of man and the 
barely instinctive impulses of lower creatures that no one can 
see any connection between the two unless there is some very 
serious defect in his own mental or moral perceptions. Every 
instinct and conviction of the human mind rises up in indignant 
repudiation of the beastly theory, and it would not receive a 
serious thought from us were it not for the fact that it is advo- 
cated by some who pretend to speak from the standpoint of 
science, of that very science whose first principles they outrage 
by basing an important conclusion on a merely fanciful assump- 
tion. 

2. But if we adopt the other and only alternative, and say 
that the attributes and faculties of the higher and highest did 
not exist essentially or potentially in the lower or lowest, but 
that these higher attributes and faculties were gradually ac- 
quired in the higher forms by efforts after adaptation to new and 
higher environments, then we have an effect without an ade- 
quate cause, which is impossible. When a thing comes into 
existence for the first time, when the first thing of its kind comes 
into existence, it is rightly called a creation; and so, when facili- 
ties and attributes that never existed anywhere before come 
into existence for the first time they are a creation. But there 
can be no creation without a creator. 

But, if these new attributes and faculties were bestowed 
by the Creator as they were needed, then evolution dies the 
death, as its essential principle is given up; for that essential 
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principle is that these higher forms, as they are, were evolved 
from the lower, but if entirely new attributes and faculties, 
which make classes and species what they are, were directly 
bestowed by the Creator, then he created separate and distinct 
species, and they are not, therefore, only the fixed differentia- 
tions of descent with modifications. This must appear clear 
and conclusive to all who consider that the distinction between 
species lies more in their attributes and faculties than in their 
physical construction; in other words, more in the qualities than 
in the form. That which makes the horse different from the 
lion, and the man different from the cat, is not the physical 
construction so much as the differing qualities. Qualities are 
attributes and faculties; and if different species have essentially 
different attributes and faculties they are essentially distinct; 
and if these distinguishing qualities were bestowed directly by 
the Creator they are not the result of evolution; therefore 
species are not the result of evolution but of special creation; 
therefore evolution falls to the ground. 

If, on the other hand, the Creator did not directly bestow 
these separate and distinctive attributes and faculties, and they 
do not exist essentially in the lower forms of life, then they either 
came into existence themselves, which is impossible, for that 
which does not exist cannot produce itself; or the mere effort 
of the animal to adapt itself to new surroundings created these 
new attributes and faculties, which is equally impossible; for 
such effort may and will develop and give skill in the use of facul- 
ties and attributes already existing, but cannot, from the nature 
of the case, create in a being an attribute or faculty it never had. 

Thus both these bases of evolution are seen to be untenable 
theories; and as evolution must perforce rest on one or the 
other, as a theory Evolution must fail when the philosophical 
test is applied according to common sense rules. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Evolution hypothesis rests on the 
theory that the attributes and faculties of all the higher exist 
in the lower; for Evolutionists acknowledge no other law than 
that all that exists, and as existing, has been evolved out of 
certain primeval forms. Reject this theory and you reject the 
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essential principle of Evolution, i. e., you reject Evolution 
itself. 

The fact that some Theistic Evolutionists hold that God 
directly created the soul of man seems to me little better than a 
make-shift, to make tolerable the theory of Evolution, and does 
not affect the essential principle of that theory. 

II. The theory of Evolution plainly contradicts all that is or 
has been known of the universal law of reproduction — so far 
as history and investigation go. This law is, Uke produces like. 
This law is universal, inexorable and unvarying, so far as known. 
There have been monstrosities, and even great variations, but 
positively not one transgression of this law so far as is known 
to man. Variations occur numerously among animals, for 
instance, but always within the definitely marked limits of species. 
As illustration it may be noted that in the duck species many 
varieties are found, but all with the unmistakable marks of that 
species, and never has a variety been produced that would for 
a moment be mistaken for any other species of bird or fowl. 
Dogs of many varieties are known, but all with the unmistak- 
able marks of that one species, and no one will for a moment 
fail to fix the species of any single variety — they are at once 
recognized as belonging to the dog species, and never has that 
species boundary been known to have been transgressed. This 
is true of every species, without one single known exception. 

Now I submit that, if the theory of Evolution be true, during 
the many thousands of years covered in whole or in part by 
present human knowledge there would certainly be known at 
least a few instances, or at least one instance, of the evolution 
of one species from another. Yet no such instance is known. 

But we are told that the process ended ages ago, since which 
time species have remained fixed and changeless. Certain it is 
that the process of Evolution does not go on now, and has never 
been observed as far back as human knowledge extends. We 
are told that this is true, but that the process went on for ages, 
then entirely ceased — no one knows when, how, or why. 

Without meaning any disrespect to Evolutionists personally, 
I must say that this seems to me childish — utterly unworthy of 
the serious attention of thinking minds. It is a weak and pitiful 
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effort to escape from an insuperable difficulty. Yet we may 
reasonably ask, if there ever was a time when the process of 
evolution was in operation, though not within the historical 
period, why are there not some traces or evidences of it in the 
remains of plants and animals found in strata which are said to 
extend through the whole range of terrestrial existences? Abs- 
tract arguments sound learned and appear imposing, so that 
many are deceived by them. But in this matter the question 
is removed from the abstract to the concrete. We are told, 
with dogmatic accents, that facts warrant the Evolution theory. 
But do they? Where is one single fact? Dr. Robert Watts, 
uses these emphatic words: 

**The record of the rocks knows nothing of the evolution of a 
higher from a lower organic form. Neither the paleozoic age 
nor the living organisms of our world reveal an authentic in- 
stance of such evolution. Both nature and Revelation proclaim 
it as an inviolable law that like produces like." 

Prof. Owen declares that **no instance of change of one 
species into another has ever been recorded by man." 

The late eminent Prof. Virchow declares that man **has not 
descended from the ape, or from any other animal whatever." 

The late Prof. Joseph LeConte, about twenty years ago, 
says, "The evidence of geology, to-day, is that species seem to 
come in suddenly and in full perfection, remain substantially 
unchanged during the term of their existence, and pass away in 
full perfection. Other species take their places apparently by 
substitution^ not by transmutation.** It is true that Prof. Le- 
Conte was an Evolutionist in his later years, but the above is 
his testimony (in Religion and Science) when in the full bloom 
of his powers. 

Prof. Louis Agassiz, acknowledged by all to be a prince among 
naturalists, uses the following language: "The manner in 
which the evolution theory in zoology is treated would lead those 
who are not special zoologists to suppose that observations have 
been made by which it can be inferred that there is in nature 
such a thing as change among organized beings actually taking 
place. There is no such thing on record. It is shifting the ground 
from one field of observation to another to make this statement, 
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and when the assertions go so far as to exclude from the domain 
of science those who will not be dragged into this mire of mere 
assertion, then it is time to protest." The same author further 
affirms the well known fact that with every living germ there 
is an immaterial principle by which one species Is distinguished 
from another, and which determines that the germ of a fish 
develop into a fish, and that of a bird, into a bird, although the 
two germs are exactly the same in substance and structure. 

Here we have the leading naturalist affirming that the state- 
ment that there are evidences of specific changes in zoology 
is "mere assertion" — "the mire of mere assertion" — and that 
there is "no such evidence on record" — i. e., none known among 
living plants and animals or among the remains found in the 
earth. Through all remains of organic beings found in sea and 
earth, each spedmen is seen to belong to a distinct species, and 
not one specimen has been discovered which appears to be an 
unspecific organism, in a half way state of transition from one 
species to another; which specimens should or would certainly 
be found if the theory of evolution were true; unless, indeed, we 
adopt another make-shift and say that not only did the process 
of evolution cease ages ago, but that nature, from some cause, 
destroyed all transitional specimens so as to show her handiwork 
in a complete form without showing the steps by which she 
ascended the scale of organic life. 

Now, if the above be true, and no one will venture to deny 
it, not even evolutionists themselves, then there is absolutely 
no basis for inductive investigation, therefore, the theory of 
Evolution is unscientific. Inductive science consists in the ob- 
servation and study of a number of existing facts of a certain 
kind and the generalization of their laws; but there is not one 
single existing fact to indicate the transmutation of species; 
therefore the very base-principle of evolution is a gratuitous, 
unprovable assumption, which is altogether unscientific, what- 
ever else it may be. 

3. Thirdly, Evolution is essentially a pagan hypothesis, 

A thoughtful person wonders how such a theory could have 
entered the mind of one raised in a Christian land, how such a 
thought could have originated in the mind of a nominal Christian. 
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Certain classes — the ignorant who are easily imposed upon by 
names and high-sounding words, the many who never read 
solid books nor go through the laborious ordeal of thinking, and 
the skeptical who hail anything that seems to impeach Christian 
faith — ^have caught at the groundless theory of evolution as a 
discovery incident to the mental progress of the nineteenth 
century. But the fact is, it is no new thing at all. It is simply 
an old heathen superstition dug up and dressed out in the gaudy 
finery of modern scientific phrases. 

The Brahmins of India, long before Christ, held the theory 
that the world and its contents were developed from an egg. 
What produced the egg is not so clear. A restless and inventive 
Greek, Democritus, nearly five hundred years before Christ, 
tried to improve on this theory, and taught that this world 
happened to form itself out of small atoms which were floating 
about in space from all eternity. This may be regarded as the 
beginning of the Nebular Hypothesis, since developed by La- 
Place. The Phoenicians held that all living things were evolved 
from the waters of earth — ^which is the idea Mr. Darwin adopted. 
Anaximander, more than 500 years B. C. embraced the Phoeni- 
cian idea, and taught that all living creatures were produced 
from muddy pools of water, the first of mankind coming forth 
covered with spines, like the sea urchins. And we find Darwin, 
the alleged father of the evolution theory, deriving all his 
organisms from the sea; essentially the doctrine of the ancient 
Phoenicians. The ancient Phoenicians, looking upon wet earth 
or muddy water as the source of being, worshipped it as a god, 
under the name of Mot, or Mud; and Mr. Darwin only left the 
Christian religion and went back to the old pagan "religion of 
dirt." 

Going a little further, we find the circle complete, Wallace 
virtually bringing the theory back to its old starting-point of 
paganism. Says he, it is possible "That the development (or 
evolution) of the essentially human portions of man's structure 
and intellect may have been determined by the directing in- 
fluence of some higher intelligent beings acting through natural 
and universal laws." That is, rejecting the action of the one 
supreme God, he falls back on the "higher intelHgencies," or 
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the gods of the heathen, to whom he thus does reverence, while 
through fear of outraging the feelings of civilized men he does 
not call these "higher intelligencies" gods. He says it is ''possi- 
ife," **inay have beetle'' builds his conclusions on that, and calls 
that sciencel 

Now I say, that the close similarity between the modern 
theory of Evolution and the ancient theories held by the heathen 
points us to its true origin; and the logical carrying out of the 
theory by one of its devoted advocates leads back to the same 
source. Surely such a theory is not to be taken up with en- 
thusiasm by true Christians. And surely, also, those who are 
not Christians, in the accepted sense, yet who are well read in 
ancient history, will not fall in love with this modernized heathen 
theory of the cosmos. Its parentage is not attractive. And, 
besides that, instead of being the result of modem advanced 
thought and research, it is a backward step, in that it is, in its 
essential features, similar to the theories of the cosmos held by 
the darkened and groping minds of ancient pagan nations; yet 
it has been taken up and dressed in nineteenth century costume 
because it would theoretically fit in with the beautifully graded 
series of creations by which the almighty Creator displays his 
skill, wisdom and power to his intelligent creatures. 

4. Fourthly. Evolution is the favorite theory of infidelity in 
its efforts to rule God out of the universe and to discredit the 
inspired Scriptures, and therefore should be regarded with 
cautious criticism. 

It is true that the theory is regarded as possibly true, though 
not proved, or even provable, by some men in the Christian 
church, who have given no cause to doubt their Christian 
principles; and yet from these must be deducted those who allow 
themselves to use the word evolution while they really mean 
development. After this deduction is made, however, there still 
remain intelligent Christians who hold to what is called the 
theistic theory of evolution — ^which is subject to the fundamental 
objections urged against evolution in general. Nevertheless, 
experience and reason lead us to look with strong suspicion on 
any theory, in this connection, which has the hearty and uni- 
versal approval of the enemies of Christianity. This is only 
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natural and reasonable prudence. So true is this that when a 
proposed law is before the legislature, if we Hnd that it has the 
hearty and unanimous approval of all the law-breakers we 
naturally think there is something radically wrong about that 
proposed law, and we examine it very critically. Not that we 
should reject a theory simply because it is universally endorsed 
by skeptics, or is even originated by them — for it may be true 
for all that. But when we find that the theory is entirely un- 
proved; is utterly without a single known fact to support it; 
is in direct contradiction of all that is known of a universal law 
in operation now and as far back as knowledge penetrates; and 
is, essentially, identical with old heathen superstitions; then the 
further fact that it is universally approved by infidels and is 
used by them as a favorite means of assault against revealed 
truth should furnish a finishing argument against that theory, 
even though a few Christians approve it. 

V. The fifth reason urged against the theory of evolution, 
properly so called, is, that its legitimate tendency is to degrade 
mankind from that mental and moral dignity that is always 
recognized as belonging to them and to place them on an essen- 
tial level with the brute creation — yes, even with the lowest 
forms of vegetable and animal existence. According to that 
theory, man differs from these lower organisms not in kind so 
much as in degree of development. Mr. Darwin himself, the 
great apostle of modern evolution, as we have seen by his own 
admission, was troubled about the value of his own convictions 
on the ground that his mind was evolved from that of lower 
animals. That is to say, he reckoned his own mental actions 
as valueless and untrustworthy because of the essential identity 
between his mind and that of the lowest creatures that live 
in the mud of our swamps. Thus you see the legitimate ten- 
dency of this evolution theory to degrade the mental dignity of 
man, and no one can truly hold this theory without this meiltal 
debasement — though all Evolutionists may not be so honest as 
Mr. Darwin in acknowledging the fact. 

And it also debases the moral nature and faculties of man, 
and undermines the very foundations of moral and religious 
principle, in that it teaches that man is only a better developed 
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brute — the natural result being that man is no more under moral 
obligation than the brute, or rather has no different basis of moral 
obligation from the brute, but only a better idea of right and 
wrong because on a higher plane in the process of evolution. 
In other words, it strikes at the root of the doctrine that mankind 
are, by their origin and nature, under peculiar and special moral 
obligations to God. In the words of the late Dr. Robert Patter- 
son, such a theory tends, "to obliterate a belief in the divine 
origin and sanction of morality, and in the existence of a future 
life of rewards and punishments, and so to promote the dis- 
organization of society, and the degradation of man to the level 
of brutes, living only under the laws of their brutal instincts." 
Such a theory is dishonoring to men, and offensive to the God 
who created him and endowed him with an immortal spirit 
like his own. 

VI. In the sixth and last place, the theory of evolution is con- 
trary to the teachings of the Scriptures when viewed in their 
plain and obvious sense without the confusion of hypercritical 
interpretation. God intended his word not for philosophers 
only, but for plain, common-sense people; and therefore even 
philosophers are to interpret it in a plain, common-sense way. 
And reading that word in a plain, common-sense way, we find 
the following evidently taught: 

1. That, no matter when different animals came into being, 
they were created by God, in the real sense, and, from the very 
beginning of their existence each species was separate and distinct 
from all others, with its own peculiarities, and eath stamped with 
the seal of specific reproduction; each made after its kind, and 
each producing its own kind, invariably and everywhere. The 
language of the Bible is as follows: in regard to vegetation, it 
first appeared ''the herb yielding seed after its kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed tww in itself after its kind." Notice 
that each herb and tree was created as such, and then produced 
its seed. Of animals we read of their first appearance — "And 
God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after 
their kind, and everything that creepeth upon the earth after its 
kind', and God saw that it was good." And after all this was 
done, on the sixth and last day man appeared, and of him we 
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read: "And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them." 

Now I maintain that the plain, obvious sense of these words 
is, that when vegetation first appeared it did so at the com- 
mand of the almighty Creator, and that when it first appeared 
it was as distinct species, each herb and tree perfect in itself, 
and each one having in itself its own peculiar seed which would 
produce other plants of its own kind only, just as each has always 
been known to do\ that when living creatures first appeared 
they did so at the especial command of God, and were of differ- 
ent distinct species, each living creature perfect in itself, and 
each producing other living creatures of its own kind only; just 
as each has always been known to do; and that when man ap- 
peared, he was not an animal already existing and to which 
God added some special endowment, but that he was, as man, 
body and soul, a special and separate creation, distinct from 
every other existing creature, perfect in himself, and producing 
other beings of his own kind only. 

I repeat, this is the plain, obvious meaning of the words of 
Scripture I have quoted; and this is fully confirmed by the fact 
that so far back as human knowledge extends each species has 
always produced its own kind only, and not one single case is 
known in which a plant or animal has ever violated this law by 
producing those of another species, though great variations have 
been produced, yet always within the well-defined limits of 
the particular species. And though the horse and ass will 
produce the mule, yet the mule is sterile and cannot perpetuate 
itself by offspring — thus exhibiting nature's stern protest against 
the attempt to produce a new species by crossing two of the old. 
And, furthermore, naturalists, even Mr. Darwin himself ac- 
knowledging it, know it to be true that after man has, by careful 
cross-breeding, succeeded in obt^Jning great variety in any 
species, when those varieties are turned loose and left to them- 
selves they invariably breed back to the original type. All this is 
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nature's sarcastic answer to the Evolutionist. Man has not 
yet discovered one single instance of the violation of this law of 
species, which the Bible tells us was imposed on them when 
they were brought into being. We read that God made them 
each after its own kind, to reproduce its own kind, and science 
knows no case of an evasion or violation of this law. 

2. Man is obviously spoken of, in the Bible, as far superior 
to all other earthly creatures: in his physical, mental and moral 
structure he has no equal among earthly beings. While phy- 
sically he is made on the same general plan as the higher orders 
of brutes, yet he is even physcially their superior in form, features 
and limbs, as well as in brain-structure. And this superiority 
is not simply one of development, but is radical. But, besides 
this, he has reflective, reasoning intellect, which can not only 
reflect and reason on subjects and things outside of himself, 
but can turn its powers in upon itself, and analyze and examine 
and classify its own faculties and operations, thus formulating 
a system of mental philosophy. And, above all, he has a 
spiritual nature immortal, with moral faculties. So great is 
this distinction between man and brute that theistic evolution- 
ists are compelled to try to account for it by saying that, though 
man's physical and, to a great extent at least, mental natures 
are the product of evolution from brutes, God especially en- 
dowed him with an immortal soul after his physical nature was 
evolved. 

Had I time I could show the difficulties, even the revolting 
absurdities of this. But when we turn to the inspired record, 
we find no such distinction in regard to the origin of man's 
body and soul. The clear record is in regard to man as a whole, 
as a perfect being; and in that record we read that after all other 
living creatures were made, the creation of man was discussed 
(if I may so interpret the words **Let us make man in our im- 
age") and entered upon as a separate and distinct act. "Let 
us make man in our image" — man, the whole man, body and soul. 
And upon this God formed the body of man, and "breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life and man became a living soul." 
God did not find a physical man evolved from brutes, and then 
endowed him with an immortal soul. He made him body and 
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soul as a separate and distinct being, the crown of his terrestrial 
creation. 

After all the learned talk about ''organic dust" and "in- 
organic dust," and the technical phrases that cover up knowl- 
edge, and the discussion as to the meaning of the word "dust" 
in various passages of Scripture, the real question recurs, does the 
Bible account of creation convey to the unbiased reader the im- 
pression that God took a physical organism that was evolved 
from the brutes and endow it with an immortal soul and so made 
man what he is? Or does it clearly convey the impression that 
he made the whole man, body and soul, as a creation separate 
and distinct in himself? The answer is prompt and unequiv- 
ocal that the candid, intelligent reader receives from the record 
the plain, undoubted impression that the creation of man was, 
in its entirety, an act in itself separate and distinct from the 
creation of all that went before ; and that there is no more connec- 
tion between man and the brutes than is found in the general 
similarity of plan, in the physical part, observed by the Creator 
in the formation of the bodies of the higher orders of irrational 
creatures that have animal life. The theory of evolution can 
be brought in only under an escort of "ifs," "perhaps," "may- 
bes" and suppositions, not one of which is borne out by a 
single concrete example. 

3. The Scriptures undoubtedly teach that all mankind came 
from one original human pair. This is so well known that I 
will not take time to quote from the Bible in proof of it. And 
just here evolution again conflicts with the Scriptures. Accord- 
ing to the theory of evolution mankind were evolved from the 
lower animals. If so, then many specimens of mankind must 
have been evolved, for evolution was, according to the theory, 
going on in the whole animal kingdom, all over the earth; and 
the human stage of evolution must have been reached at nearly 
the same period all over the earth where animal life had existed 
for a long time. Instead of one original human pair, then, being 
the progenitors of mankind, those progenitors came into being 
in great numbers in various parts of the world. There is no 
escape from this in the evolution theory — unless it be said that, 
out of a large number of these physically human evolutionary 
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products, the Creator selected one pair, male and female, and 
endowed them with immortal souls and constituted them the 
alone progenitors of the human race, leaving all the others 
human physically but devoid of the peculiarly human endow- 
ments. Possibly evolutionists may reply that these unfortunate 
creatures, so neglected, were the progenitors of the apes and 
monkeys, so near to man in physical construction, but brutes 
still. But certain it is, that the theory of evolution, according 
to its essential principle, demands the admission of a great 
number of human beings as the source of the known human 
race, while the word of God declares plainly that all sprang 
from one original pair. 

4. The Scriptural teaching that Adam was the federal head, 
or legal covenant representative, of the human race, especially 
in the relations of that race to God, is opposed to the doctrine 
of evolution, which teaches that Adam was not a separate crea- 
tion as the very first of a special order on earth, but that he 
was, in very great part at least, according to the theistic evolu- 
tionists, the product of brute parents so far as his physical and 
mental structure is concerned. The human body as well as the 
human soul is the subject of redemption, showing that his 
physical nature, as well as the spiritual, is not held as a gift 
from the brute creation, but is a part of his own especially 
created being. The difficulty I hinted at awhile ago is here: 
If God endowed with an immortal soul the body of a creature 
derived from a brute, then did he endow that creature with an 
immortal spirit before it was born, or after its birth} If before it 
was bom, then the Almighty caused an immortal spiritual being 
in his own image to dwell in and come forth from a soulless 
brute — ^which thought is perfectly revolting; but if this creature 
was thus spiritually endowed after its birth, then we must be- 
lieve that the first of the human race was at one period of his 
individual existence a soulless brute, and God, instead of "cre- 
ating man, male and female, after his own image," as the Scrip- 
tures teach, selected one of the brutes and endowed it with an 
immortal spirit, and from this elevated beast fashioned a woman. 
One of these alternatives must be accepted by theistic evolution- 
ists, and both are, to use plain language, repulsive and disgusting 
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to the reverent reader of the word of God, and shows to what 
extremities some men will go to get rid of the plain teachings 
of Scripture and to bring in a possible supposition, as they call 
it, to support a theory utterly wild and reckless in its assump* 
tions and degrading to the dignity and moral sense of mankind. 

5. Evolution teaches that man was at first in a very low 
estate, physically, mentally and morally, and, through long 
ages, gradually improved and progressed towards civilization 
and culture; on the other hand the Bible teaches that man was 
perfect in all these respects at the very first, and fell from his 
high condition by sinning against God; and history and relics 
confirm this, as I could show did time permit. 

I have only given a brief outline of this subject, explaining 
the essential principle of evolution, and giving a synopsis of the 
reasons why I utterly reject its claim to our acceptance. To 
go fully into the subject, and amplify these reasons, giving part 
of the very many quotations from both sides which would, it 
seems to me, altogether confirm my position, would require 
two much time, and weary the reader. While there is a great 
deal more in reserve, yet I feel that enough has been presented 
to show the fallacy of the theory of evolution. 

I now close by showing the relation of evolution to Christian 
faith. This has been partly done by inference in the foregoing 
discussion, but I now state it definitely. 

1. Its legitimate tendency is to exclude God from the universe, 
and thus to destroy faith in him and the sense of responsibility 
to him. Thus it strikes at the very foundation of the Christian 
religion. The argument is simple and easily traced: Nothing 
which exists is useless; and the reverse is true, that which is 
useless does not exist. According to evolution God is useless, 
or so near to it that it amounts to the same thing; therefore God 
does not exist. I know that theistic evolutionists will cry out 
against this, and say that they do believe in God, while they 
believe in evolution as his mode of creation. But I am not try- 
ing to do the impossible. I am not trying to answer the puzzling 
question, how can a man believe that God created all things 
and still believe that he only created the crudest, simplest form 
and then that all things were evolved out of that. My mind 
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has not yet reached that stage of development which will enable 
me to see how a well-balanced mind can believe these two con- 
tradictory things. I am not trying to show the expedients 
adopted by theistic evolutionists to enable them to retain their 
faith in God while they believe in evolution. That they do 
both, to some extent at least, I have no cause to doubt. But 
I am speaking of the legitimate tendency of evolution itself, 
that result which it naturally produces; hence the importance 
of the definite meaning of the word evolution^ as I stated at the 
first. And I repeat, that the legitimate tendency of evolution, 
properly so called, is to weaken or altogether destroy belief 
in God. While all Evolutionists do not become agnostics and 
atheists, yet ^gnosticism and atheism are its legitimate fruits 
practically. 

We have no better illustration of this than the case of Mr. 
Charles Darwin himself. He was, as a young man, a believer 
in God, and practiced prayer; but became an atheist, as he him- 
self tells us, and he attributes the change to the influence of the 
theory of Evolution which he held. 

In Mr. Darwin's **Life and Letters,** published by his son, 
an insight into his inner life is given. As to his early life he 
says: "I remember in the early part of my school life I often 
had to run very quickly to be in time, and from being a fleet 
runner was generally successful; but when in doubt I prayed 
earnestly to God to help me, and I well remember that I at- 
tributed my success to the prayers and not to my quick running, 
and marvelled how generally I was aided.*' This shows that 
he believed in God and prayed to him, and believed that his 
prayers were answered. Let us briefly trace the change as he 
relates it. In early manhood he said he considered a proposi- 
tion made to him to become a clergyman, but he did not become 
one. He was appointed naturalist on board the Beagle and 
says: * **I remember being heartily laughed at by several of the 
officers, though themselves orthodox, for quoting the Bible as 
an unanswerable authority on some point of morality.*' So he 
believed in the Bible. 

Further on he says: * *' I gradually came to disbelieve in Chris- 
tianity a s a divine revelation." f "This disbelief crept over me 

♦Page 278. fPage 278. 
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at a very slow rate, but was at last complete. The rate was so 
slow that I felt no distress." In 1879 he wrote to a German 
student, X " For myself, I do not believe that there ever has been 
any revelation. As for a future life, every man must judge for 
himself between conflicting vague probabilities." Here we see 
him following the usual course of infidelity: disbelief in the Scrip- 
tures, then in divine Christinaity, then in immortality and the 
future life. Now atheism is complete. Says he:** "Formerly 
I was led, by feelings such as these just referred to, to the firm 
conviction of the existence of God and of the immortality of 
the soul. In my journal I wrote that while standing in the midst 
of a Brazilian forest, it is not possible to give an adequate idea 
of the higher feelings of wonder, admiration and devotion which 
fill and elevate the mind. I well remember the conviction that 
there is more in man than the mere breath of his body. But 
now the grandest scenes would not cause any such convictions 
and feelings to rise in my mind. It may truly be said that I 
am like a man who has become color-blind, and the universal 
belief by men of the existence of redness makes my present 
loss of perception of not the least value as evidence." 

Now how did this change, so pathetic in its description, come 
about? Says he: ft **My mind seems to have become a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of a large collection of 
facts; but why this should have caused the atrophy of that part 
of the brain alone on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and 
may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably 
to the moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature." Now hear the rest of it, in a quotation I have already 
partly given. * " I feel compelled to look to a First Cause, having 
an intelligent mind in some degree analogous to man. ♦ * * 
t But, then, with me the horrid doubt always arises whether the 
convictions of a man's mind, which has been developed from the 
mind of the lower animals, are of any value, or at all trustworthy. 



tPage277. ♦♦Page 281. ft Page 81. 
♦Page 282. 
tPage 285. 
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Would any one trust in the convictions of a monkey's mind, if 
there be any convictions in such a mind?" 

Here, then, you have the natural result of the theory of 
evolution, as developed in the case of Mr. Darwin, its great 
apostle. If the theory is correct, the conclusion is logical and 
inevitable. Mr. Darwin was an orthodox young man, believing 
in God, in Christianity, in the Bible, and in prayer. In his old 
age he had lost faith in all these, and was an atheist, without 
God in the world, and with his higher tastes and emotions lost, 
and with them, his happiness. Why this sad change? He be- 
lieved evolution to be true. Evolution being true, his mind 
was essentially the same as that of the lower animals from which 
it was evolved. Would one trust the convictions of the mind of 
such an animal, if such a mind had convictions? Certainly not. 
But his mind is essentially the same, therefore his convictions 
are of no value. But belief in God, immortality, the Bible and 
Christianity is really a conviction; therefore such belief is noth- 
ing, and is not to be trusted, nor any importance attached to it, 
any more than to the belief or convictions of the mind of a 
lower animal; therefore he doubts these convictions, then re- 
jects them as worthless, and atheism is the result. Between 
this atheistic conclusion and the vital principle of evolution 
there is such a vital, logical, philosophical connection that no 
one can really and logically hold the theory of Evolution with- 
out landing in this awful gulf; and in so far as a genuine, thinking 
evolutionist is not a practical atheist, it is because to that extent 
he does violence to the essential principle of evolution; at some 
point he breaks with that essential principle and introduces a 
saving proviso utterly out of harmony with the fundamental 
principle of evolution. 

Add to this the doleful lament of Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
his virtual repudiation of his agnosticism as he draws near eter- 
nity, with which the reading public has recently become familiar. 

2. Secondly, and as a necessary result, the theory weakens, 
then destroys, at least temporarily, the conviction of moral 
obligation and personal responsibility to God for our opinions 
and conduct. The consistent evolutionist admits no responsi- 
bility except to his civil and social environments. Consequently 
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he always coincides with the predominating temper of such 
surroundings, so far as religious opinions are concerned. Doing 
as Rome does, while in Rome, is his ethical standard. As for 
living and acting as if he is personally under moral obligation 
and responsibility to God, that is impossible. 

This theory of evolution has crept through the land, and, 
with its twin brother materialism, exercises its baneful influence 
on multitudes without their being aware of the fact. So subtle 
is the evil, that many are evolutionists and materialists without 
knowing what evolution and materialism are; like a man feeling 
the influence of a drug without knowing anything about the 
chemical properties of it. The experienced philosopher can 
from the symptoms tell what the cause of the mental and moral 
malady is. 

3. Thirdly. Evolution weakens and finally destroys the active 
energy of the emotional and moral powers of the mind. This 
was its effect, also, upon Mr. Darwin. The mind is left a soul- 
less, unfeeling machine; among scholars, a machine to grind out 
philosophical and speculative grits; among men in general, a 
machine to grind out answers to the question, **How may I 
accumulate dollars and cents and gratify my animal nature?*' 
while the moral and religious feelings and instincts lie in a bruised 
heap of chaff on the floor. 

4. Fourthly, the influence of the evolution theory is to in- 
crease the tendency to live chiefly, if not entirely, for this world, 
habitually neglectful of that endless future which is surely 
before every one of us. Almost unconsciously to a person hold- 
ing such views the animal life becomes predominant — not that 
such views are produced only by the influence of such principles, 
for they exist without them; but such a theory greatly increases 
and strengthens this tendency to live only for the present tempo- 
rary life. This it naturally does. It weakens and even destroys 
faith in God, in the Bible, in Christianity, in immortality, in a 
future of rewards and penalties. This we have already seen, 
especially in the case of Mr. Darwin. And when a man comes 
to lose faith in all these, or to look upon them as "vague proba- 
bilities,*' as Mr. Darwin expresses it, what is there for him to 
live for except the present known state of existence? If we are 
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brutish in our origin and in our nature, the only difference 
being that we are better developed brutes than those that roam 
the forests and pastures, why not live as the brutes, so far as 
any thought of the hereafter is concerned? Grant the premise, 
and who can deny the conclusion? 

Thus these direful effects of evolution on Christian faith, 
enough of themselves to cause us to promptly reject the theory, 
when added to the logical, philosophical and scientific objections 
I have already urged leave us no doubt of its fallacy and hurtful 
tendencies. At least I may say that these arguments seem to 
me a fully sufficient ground on which to utterly reject and op- 
pose the theory of Evolution, properly so called. And if we 
are, on the other hand — as, according to Scripture and reason 
we are — the offspring of God, then we should seek by his grace 
to live as such. 
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THE DUTY OF PRAYER FOR THE MINISTRY* 

"Brethren, pray for us.** 2nd Tkess. 3: i. 

At first thought of who it is that makes this request of the 
Thessalonian Christians we are surprised. It was Paul, the 
inspired Apostle, a man who manifested the grace of God in 
many conspicuous ways, and who wrote most of the Epistles of 
the New Testament. A man who, we would think, had shown 
such entire consecration, such faith, such fortitude, such patience 
amid innumerable persecutions, such perseverance, such strength 
of character, that if any man was able to stand without the help 
of his brethren's prayers, surely he was. And yet three times 
he asks the prayers of his brethren for himself and those asso- 
ciated with him as fellow laborers for Christ. Without attempt- 
ing an exposition of the passage, or even describing the circum- 
stances under which Paul made this request, or fully entering 
into the reasons that may have prompted him personally to 
utter such a command, let us draw this single lesson that lies 
on its surface, viz. : if the inspired Apostle, who had received his 
call from the lips of our Lord and Master himself, felt the need 
of the prayers of his brethren, how much more do the uninspired 
ministers of our day need your prayers; and if he commanded 
the Christians of his day to pray for him, how much more pressing 
is the duty of prayer for the ministry upon the Christians of our 
day. So the subject to which your attention is asked is the rea- 
sonableness of the duty of praying for your minister. 

It is reasonable and imperative because 

I. Of His Responsibility. 

1. In preaching your minister is an ambassador from the 
Court of Heaven, sent to declare to you the terms of peace with 
an offended God, the King of kings and Lord of lords. He 
"hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation, to- wit, that 



^Preached at the installation of the Rev. Samuel Knox Phillips, at Berry 
ville, Va., October 2, 1910. Published by request 
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God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, and hath committed unto 
us the word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray you 
in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God** (2 Cor. 5: 18-20). 
He must receive the word at God's mouth and utter only that 
which God has commanded him to say. He dare not use his 
high office to give vent to his own views, whether on literature, 
science, art, politics, police regulations of the state, or topics 
of the day. He dare not add one word to what is written, or to 
withhold any truth that his Lord has given for the salvation and 
edification of poor, lost souls and struggling saints; if he does, he 
does it at the peril of his own soul. Listen! ** If any man shall 
add unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book; and if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things that are written in this book" (Rev. 22: 18, 19). You 
have called him to minister to you in holy things, but he must 
"study to show himself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth" 
(2 Tim. 2: 15), because he is responsible to God for your souls, 
not to you. Listen again to those awful words in Ezeldel 33; 
7-9, "So thou, O son of man, I have set thee a watchman unto 
the house of Israel; therefore thou shalt hear the word at my 
mouth, and warn them from me. When I say unto the wicked, 
O wicked man, thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to 
warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity; but his blood will I require at thy hand. Nevertheless, 
if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it; if he do not 
turn from his way, he shall die in his iniquity; but thou hast 
delivered thy soul." He knows that the truth he presents 
must be a "savour of life unto life, or a savour of death unto 
death" to you. Other men may err or make mistakes and the 
consequences are only temporal. The merchant may make a 
mistake and injure his customer, or bankrupt his business; the 
lawyer may err and cost his client many hundreds of dollars, 
or even his life or liberty; the physician may err in his diagnosis 
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and lose his patient; but at most the consequences concern time 
and not eternity. But let your minister fail to preach a pure 
gospel, fail to warn the sinner to flee from the wrath to come, fail 
to reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering, fail to hold up 
Christ as the only hope of a sinful world, and the sinner dies in 
his sins, and is lost through all eternity, but his blood will God 
require at your minister's hands. Oh! brethren, the responsi- 
bility of preaching the gospel is so awful that I have trembled 
under its weight, and have often thought I would never preach 
again, if it were not for one thing, and that is, the greater re- 
sponsibility of not preaching it. With such a responsibility 
resting upon him every time he enters your pulpit, do you not 
think he needs your prayers and that it is your duty to pray 
for him? 

2. Again, you ought to pray for him because of his responsi- 
bility in his pastoral visiting. It goes without saying that as 
he is human, he needs and at times must have the recreation of 
social life and social visits. But that is not his work, not his 
business. When he calls at your home it is not for social recrea- 
tion, but to help you as your minister. It is a difficult work, 
requiring common sense and great tact. Most people will talk 
to him about the crops, business, or even the weather, while all 
the time his heart is yearning to know something of your spir- 
itual condition, your spiritual needs, to help you to bear your 
sorrows, endure your trials, or in some way to cheer, comfort 
or help you. Don't let him have to open the subject of religion, 
but get your Bible and ask him to conduct you to the throne of 
grace. You can in this way most easily introduce the only 
subject about which he wishes to speak. Open your heart. 
Give him your confidence. And if he be a faithful under shep- 
herd, and bishop of souls, his pastoral service will be as great a 
blessing as his pulpit ministrations. 

Perhaps his responsibility is greatest when he visits the 
sick in your homes. These he ought, except in extraordinary 
cases, be allowed to see. And when he enters the sick room 
he has need of your prayers more, perhaps, than at any other 
time. Unless the patient is a devout Christian he finds it most 
difficult exactly to diagnose the spiritual condition, and to use 
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those portions of God's truth that are really needed and will 
be most helpful. He is dealing with an immortal soul who may 
be near its end, and who may be called shortly to appear before 
the Great Judge. If the patient is not a Christian, and espe- 
cially if an outbreaking or hardened sinner and likely to die, 
the need of grace to be faithful to the truth, to God, and to the 
poor lost soul, is unspeakable. It is an awful moment! It is 
a most solemn mission — sl critical time. Oh! how hard to be 
faithful then to the truth ! If the man of God speaks the truth 
ever so tenderly, but faithfully, and the patient is aroused to his 
lost condition or moved to anxiety or tears by the truth, there 
is a great ado, and sometimes offense is taken, and if he is not 
denied entrance to the sick room the next time, the physician 
is easily persuaded not to let "anyone" see the patient. Many 
a minister has proven recreant to the truth, a traitor to his 
Master, unfaithful to his solemn trust and to the dying at such 
times. Oh ! he needs your prayers then. 

There is another duty to which he is often called in his pastoral 
work when he needs your help in prayer. Church members 
are sometimes guilty of committing sins, the knowledge of which 
will come to their pastor. It may be a public sin which brings 
discredit upon religion, and shame to God's people. It may 
be a private sin known to few besides himself, but which is 
eating as a cancer at the very vitals to destroy the peace, com- 
fort and happiness of one of his flock; or to destroy the soul, if 
a deluded professor. He must exercise the discipline that is 
necessary to correct the evil and save the recreant. But he 
needs the grace of God to win back the soul, to warn of the sin, 
instead of repelling. People do not like to be told of their faults, 
and less to be told of their sins. Do his best, yet offense is 
often taken, and whole families and their connections are some- 
times alienated. It may be his duty to bring the matter to the 
attention of the session, and then how few will stand by him in 
this his most painful duty! His greatest need at such times is 
strength to be faithful and grace to be patient, prudent and 
tactful, and without that grace he must fail — utterly fail. I 
have known whole families to be alienated from the pastor, 
from the church and, it is to be feared, from all hope of the saving 
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grace of Christ, by such failures. And yet he must "watch for 
your souls as one who must give account, that he may do it 
with joy and not with grief" (Heb. 13: 17). No wonder Paul 
cried out, **Who is sufficient for these things?" and no wonder 
he asked the prayers of Christians. If he needed it, so do we. 

II. Again; He Must Have Grace; Because 

1. He is human. Few people have the faintest idea of the 
minister's trials. When I was a business man I had the idea 
that ministers had few, if any temptations, that their very 
position shielded them from temptation, and it was easy for 
them to live near Christ for that reason. But after a ministry 
of thirty years I have no hesitation in saying that the tempta- 
tions of the minister are a thousand times greater than I ever 
knew in the business world. It is true no one ever asks me 
to go into a bar-room and drink, or to play cards for money, or 
to bet on a horse race. We are shielded from such otUward 
forms of temptation. But not from inward temptations. The 
devil will tempt your minister to "shun to declare the whole 
gospel of God," to preach "smooth things," to preach what is 
popular, to preach to the intellect and let the conscience alone, 
to "tread on no one's toes," to seek to reform a community and 
not to regenerate it, to proclaim politics, to dabble in civil 
affairs, to advocate police regulations, to think more of what 
people will think of the sermon than of the gospel, of the man 
than of his Master, to fear the creature more than the Creator. 
Yes, the devil will follow him into the pulpit and turn over the 
leaves of the Bible for him, and whisper in his ear while he is 
leading you to the throne of grace. During the civil war if 
either side could kill or disable an officer rather than a private, 
he did it, because we knew that if the leaders were killed the 
whole command would, at least for a time, be thrown into con- 
fusion. The devil is equally wise. If he can mislead your 
pastor, he cripples you. If he can get him to give way to temper 
in public, to say a harsh word, to do an imprudent act, or to 
be guilty of any inconsistency, the devil knows he has thrown 
you into confusion, and for a time at least (and often for years) 
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has undone all the work for Christ that you and your pastor 
have done. 

2. Because the people often sit as critics of the preacher 
instead of as criminals before God, anxious to know the con- 
ditions of pardon. They come to hear the preacher and not 
the gospel; and go away speaking of his. gestures, his voice, his 
manner, and discuss his virtues and his faults — oftener his 
faults — instead of the message he has brought them from the 
King of kings. I knew a minister whose name you would 
recognize if I were to mention it, who was honored by our 
whole church, and who was asked to resign a certain pastorate, 
and the only reason assigned was that he did not use his hand- 
kerchief in the pulpit in the way some of his people thought 
best. I knew another who was asked to resign because he 
went into the pulpit wearing a shoe with a patch on it. I grant 
you, these are extraordinary cases, but they serve to illustrate 
the spirit of many hearers, the prejudices your minister has to 
overcome, and the difficulty of removing the critical attitude 
of those to whom he preaches, and of impressing the gospel 
upon such hearts. If you think your minister has only to preach 
to people who are hungry for the gospel, anxious to 
receive the message of God's love in Christ, hungering for spir- 
itual help and cheer, you are vastly mistaken. There are many 
such in every congregation. But the gospel-hardened, critical, 
cold and repelling are there too, and these are those who need 
the truth and help of the gospel most. He must have grace to 
reach these, and not to be disheartened and discouraged when 
he finds such in his congregation. 

3. Again, he must have grace because he has his own soul to 
care for as well as the souls of others, and of others in the care 
of his own. It is a solemn truth that "like priest like people." 
This is true not only of the intellectual comprehension of the 
truths of redemption, for which most of his people are dependent 
upon the character of his preaching, but also of the degree of 
grace to which they attain in their spiritual lives. As the 
stream cannot rise above its source, so no church can rise above 
thq sphere of piety in which its minister lives. He is largely 
the channel through which grace is ministered to his people. 
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His piety will be the measure of theirs. You cannot mount 
upon the wings of faith like an eagle, if he sldms along the 
ground like a swallow. You cannot be consecrated and liberal 
if he is selfish and close-fisted. And yet there are conditions 
and cases in every congregation that are calculated to weaken 
graces in his heart, challenge faith and produce dejection. 
Members heed not the word. He declares the law of the Sab- 
bath, and church members go on breaking it. He preaches the 
grace of forgiveness, and members refuse to speak to each other. 
He carefully prepares a sermon to meet certain conditions or 
help certain people, and the very people whom he seeks to help 
are absent that Sunday. He urges activity and points out 
work to be done for the Lord, and he finds himself working 
single handed. I am reminded of this allegory. A pastor and 
his congregation undertook to pull a loaded wagon. He took 
the lead and all went well down the grade, but when they came 
to a hard pull the wagon stopped. He tugged and pulled with 
all his might but could not budge a wheel or move an inch. 
He looked back and found the whole congregation in the wagon. 
So many a church leaves the pastor to pull the whole load. 
The Sunday School is neglected, the weekly prayer meeting is 
poorly attended, there are disagreements among church members, 
alienation from himself, trouble with the choir. I used to say 
there were only two things of which I was consciously afraid: 
one was a dog, and the other a church choir. After thirty 
years I will leave out the dog. I understand him and can 
manage him. And yet in spite of all this and more, your pas- 
tor's faith must never waver, his love never grow dim, his 
patience never cease to be a virtue, his zeal never flag, and his 
mien must always be cheerful — he must be an optimist. Don't 
you think he must have grace, and that it is your duty to pray 
for him? 
But there are 

ni. Other Circumstances Unfavorable to Grace. 

1. Did it ever occur to you that your minister has no pastor? 
You have your trials, your troubles, your sorrows, your tempta- 
tions, your business cares, and you can go and unburden yourself 
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to him — ^and he wants you to do it — and receive his love, sym- 
pathy, council and help. But he must never have anything 
to ruffle the placid surface of his life; or, if he has, he must bear 
it all alone, and be as bright and cheerful as if no storm ever 
arose to disturb the smooth sea over which he sails to the haven 
of rest. 

2. Again, he has no Sabbath. One day in the week you lay 
aside, at least in part, the work, toils and cares of the week, and 
refresh your souls in quiet rest and holy communion with God 
at home and in the church. But the Sabbath is his work-day — 
the day of all others when all his powers are most engaged. He 
cannot even take Monday, for Sunday is the day he is most 
likely to hear of sickness, sorrows and troubles of his people, 
and his love for them and his desire to help them often makes 
Monday the busiest day of the week. 

3. The effect of preaching is very different upon the preacher 
and the hearer. If he has been faithful in that preaching the 
hearer goes home exhilarated and strengthened. The preacher 
goes home worn out and exhausted. The strain upon body, 
mind, nerves, sympathy and spirit has been so intense that 
depression is almost the inevitable result of the reaction. You 
retire and awake refreshed for another week's work, while he 
seeks rest which his very condition makes impossible. Burdened 
with the responsibility and care of souls, he mourns over the 
inadequacy of his story of the infinite love of God or his effort 
to describe the ''riches of his grace." Oh! then he needs a 
cheering word and if ever you have one to say to him, say it 
then. But whatever you do, pray for him. 

4. Not all of his studies are favourable to grace. He 
must read the papers and keep up with the events of the 
day or he is regarded as a ** hay-seed." He must read the 
religious periodicals to know the state of religious thought, 
progress or error that he may direct his sermons so as to com- 
mend the truth and warn against what is false. He must 
dig out Hebrew and Greek roots that he may know the mind 
of the Holy Spirit who inspired them for your salvation and 
edification. These are not always inspiring, and are often per- 
plexing. 
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5. He has his home cares and sometimes troubles. He 
is oftentimes harassed about money matters. He is ex- 
pected often to live on faith (not by faith), or love, or hope, 
or thin air while his people keep him waiting for months for the 
paltry, or even inadequate, support they have solemnly prom- 
ised God and the Church to give him. He can stand this for 
himself; but it requires grace to see his family suffer. The 
hardest part of it all is the suspicion it awakens in his own mind 
of lack of appreciation and acceptableness of his ministrations 
by his people for whom he toils unceasingly. These with many 
other circumstances unfavourable to grace make, it seems to 
me, the duty of prayer for your minister both imperative and 
reasonable. 

I have tried to show you the duty because of his responsi- 
bility as both preacher and pastor, because of his need of grace, 
because of the circumstances unfavorable to grace; and now, 
once more, and last, consider some of the 

IV. Motives That Should Lead You to Pray for Your 

Minister. 

1. To help him. Nothing will so inspire and encourage and 
strengthen him as the knowledge that you are praying for him. 
He knows that his preaching is vain, that your hearing is vain, 
and all his work must prove in vain without the blessing of God. 
He has not dared to take his text, to prepare his sermon, or 
enter your pulpit without prayer — many prayers; yet if he knows 
he is preaching to a praying people, he has an assurance of grace 
for his work, and efficacy for his message that he can never 
have without that knowledge. He knows that the church can 
never prosper without your prayers, that not until you feel a 
responsibility for the success of the gospel that will drive you 
to your knees, can he hope for the full fruit of the blessed seed. 
It was only when Moses prayed, supported by Aaron and Hur, 
that the hosts of Israel prevailed against their enemies. 

2. Again, it is a good way to hide his faults and reap the bene- 
fits of his preaching. If before you come to church you pour out 
your soul for the Spirit's power to accompany the message 
your minister brings you, and to help you to learn some things 
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that will be a blessing to yourself and help you to live Christ, 
you will not be looking for his faults, but will go home ** rejoic- 
ing in the truth," and with your heart aglow with the Spirit's 
blessing. You cannot dislike anyone for whom you sincerely 
pray; and you cannot receive the truth from one whom you 
dislike. Some people remind me of the cat that was so intent 
upon the mouse in a hole that it did not see an elephant pass 
between it and the hole. So some people are so intent upon 
looking for the little faults of the minister that they can neither 
see his virtues nor discern the truth he presents to them. If 
you would like him, if you would love him, if you would be 
blessed in his ministrations, pray for him! 

3. And let the motive that leads you to this duty be that which 
the Apostle urges upon the Thessalonian Christians, viz.: 
**that" — in order that^ expressing purpose, or the end for which 
you should pray for your minister — **that the word of the Lord 
may run and be glorified." It is not alone for the sake of the 
man that you are to pray for him, nor even for the good he may 
do you; but chiefly for the love of your Lord, for the love of his 
precious word, for the love of that gospel, which alone can make 
men wise unto salvation, and therefore for the honour and glory 
of your Saviour and for the prosperity and extension of his 
Kingdom. 
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HOW WE TRANSLATED THE BIBLE INTO 

KOREAN 

W. D. Reynolds. 

Punyuk ta toyusso was the message flashed over the wires from 
the Chunju section of the Board of Official Translators of the 
Scriptures Saturday evening, April 2nd, 1910, announcing to 
the Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society at Seoul, 
Korea, the glad tidings that the task of translating the whole 
Bible into the Korean language had been completed. True, 
some finishing touches were yet to be put to the work in the way 
of careful copying and rapid revision of certain manuscripts in 
preparation for the press; but the terse telegram, costing only 
five cents, accurately expressed the fact: "Translation all done." 
Not quite twenty-five years had elapsed since the landing of the 
first ordained Protestant missionaries, just twenty-three years 
since the organization of the first Bible Committee, about 
thirteen years since the reorganized Board began joint work upon 
the New Testament, and precisely five years, five months and 
sixteen days from start to finish upon the translation of the Old 
Testament. 

Beginning our story at the end, as Korean books seem to do, 
and taking the last word of our subject first, as the Korean 
language has a way of doing, a few words about Korean as a 
language may prove not uninteresting as preliminary to the 
larger subject. 

The origin of the Korean language, like that of the "twenty 
million brethren of one birth" who speak it, is lost in the dim 
mists of prehistoric times. There is a hoary tradition that 4,000 
years ago a semi-mythical hero named Tangun, sprung from the 
union of a spirit with a virgin, was hailed by the barbarous 
people as king, taught them the topknot style of hairdressing 
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in vogue to-day, and gave his country the name **Cho-Sun/' 
morning freshness, which has been revived by the Japanese 
since their annexation of Korea. The story of his supernatural 
birth reads like a faint echo of Gen. 6: 2, or a vague prophecy 
of Matt. 1: 23. 

How many modifications the language has undergone down 
through these forty centuries, no one knows. Although philo- 
logically allied to Japanese in grammar and order of words, and 
indebted to Chinese for ideographs and thousands of imported 
words, Korean is yet totally distinct from both. Korean might 
almost be called a double language, so widely do the colloquial 
and the literary style differ in terminations and phraseology. 
The noun rejoices in nine distinct cases: Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Vocative, Ablative, Instrumental, Locative, 
and Appositive, besides the simple uninflected form of the 
word which is often used when the meaning is clear. 

The Ablative, Instrumental or Appositive ending can be 
tacked on to the Dative; the Ablative or Appositive to the In- 
strumental. And, mirahle dictu, even such combinations are 
possible as the Dative, Instrumental, Ablative and Appositive 
or the Instrumental, Ablative and Appositive endings all affixed 
to one noun stem! Summing up all these "permutations and 
combinations," we find a total of seventeen possible variations 
of the noun. 

Coming to the verb, there are said to be as many as one 
thousand possible variations! Yet there is no inflection for 
number and person, no Infinitive, Subjunctive, or Optative 
Mood, no Middle or Passive Voice; no distinct Conjugations, 
and very few irregular verbs are to be found. But there are 
two verbal nouns, two verbal participles, and four adjectival 
participles, the latter completely taking the place of the relative 
clause, there being no trace of a relative pronoun in Korean. 
Although destitute of inflections to indicate number and per- 
son, the Korean verb is rich beyond our wildest dreams in 
terminations indicative of the relative rank or age of the per- 
sons speaking, spoken to, and spoken of. Thus, there are eight 
forms meaning **I go"; eight forms meaning **go there," etc., 
from which the proper one must be selected according to 
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relative ^;e or social standing. And in the case of many com- 
mon actions like "eating," "sleeping," "walking," "talking," 
etc., not only the ending but the word itself must be changed 
in obedience to the inexorable laws of etiquette. Besides this 
elaborate system of honorifics, the Korean verb is inflected to 
express personal experience, hearsay, probability, doubt, de- 
sire, intention, causation, concession, condition, interrogation, 
exclamation, indirect discourse, etc., etc., making the study of 
the language highly interesting to a Westerner. 

The written language is over-rich in script, possessing three 
varieties: the Chinese ideographs, to the mastery of which the 
school-boy devotes ten or fifteen years; the Unmun, or native 
alphabet, so easy that it is despised as unworthy of a scholar's 
attention; and mixed script, in which the nouns and verbs are 
put in the Chinese character for vividness, while the endings 
appear in the native alphabet for definiteness. The Scriptures 
and publications of the Korean Religious Tract Society have 
been issued in the easy native script for the most part; but there 
are also editions of the New Testament and advanced text 
books in the mixed script. From the beginnings of Mission 
work in Korea, tracts and Scriptures have been imported from 
China for the benefit of the literati, who read them readily. 

The Korean alphabet was invented 1445 A. D. It consists 
of fourteen consonants and eleven vowels, perfectly adapted to 
represent every sound in the Korean language. It lacks c, f , q, 
V, w, X, y, z, ph, th; b, d, g, are represented by doubling p, t 
and k. Words are always written syllabically, each syllable 
being a group of two, three, or at most four letters. Such com- 
binations as bridge, stove, strength are unspellable and unpro- 
nounceable. Syllables were spaced, not words, resulting in a 
drawling, singsong, unnatural style of reading. Foreigners 
have introduced word spacing and natural reading, but to one 
well versed in the vernacular the former is unnecessary, and the 
latter lacks the picturesque musical quality of the oriental 
recitative. The first time we heard it was at family prayers, 
when a scholar of the old school volunteered to read the Scrip- 
ture for us — ^it nearly "broke up the meeting!" 
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Coming at length by this rather round about way to our 
subject, Bible Translation, it has been found convenient to treat 
it under four heads: the history, methods, difficulties and re- 
wards of the work. 

I. The History of the attempt to give the Koreans the 
Word of God in their own tongue falls easily into four periods: 

1. Efforts from without the Hermit Nation, 1865-1889. 

2. Individual versions by various missionaries, 1887-1898. 

3. Production of the Official Board's Version of the New 
Testament, 1897-1904, 

4. Authorized Translation of the Old Testament, 1904-1910. 

1. Efforts to provide the Koreans with the Scriptures were 
made from China on the West, Manchuria on the North, and 
Japan on the E^t, before Protestant missionaries were allowed 
to enter the country. Mr. Hugh Miller, the able Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, says: "As far as we know. 
Bibles were first brought to Korea in 1865, under the direction of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, by the Rev. Mr. Thomas. 
He came from Chefoo in a Korean junk. In the following year, 
he came over in the ill-fated 'Sherman.' The ship was stranded 
near Pyeng Yang, and both he and the crew were killed by the 
Koreans. 

"In 1875 Dr. John Ross and Rev. John Mclntyre, of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, who were working in 
Manchuria, came into contact with Koreans who had gone 
across the border for business purposes. These missionaries 
learned that Koreans could read and understand the Chinese 
translation of the Scriptures. A scholarly Korean was engaged 
to make a translation from the Chinese into the Unmun, the 
vernacular language of Korea, under the direction of Dr. Ross 
and Mr. Mclntyre. 

"In 1882 editions of the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John 
were published, but it was difficult to circulate them in Korea. 
Books of a foreign religion were not allowed to come into the 
Hermit Kingdom, and now that the books were printed the 
problem was how to get them into the country. Korea 
merchants went to Mukden periodically to buy the old official 
papers which were offered for sale, and brought into Korea on 
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the backs of coolies. The suggestion came to Dr. Ross and 
Mr. Mclntyre that if the Scriptures were made up into bundles, 
unbound, they might be carried into the country without de- 
tection. It was in this manner that God's Word in Korean 
was first introduced into the country. 

"At this time efforts to introduce God's Word into Korea 
were also being made in the East. In 1884, Rev. Henry Loomis, 
Agent of the American Bible Society in Yokohama, met a Korean 
in Japan named Rijutei (Ye Su Chou in Korean), and had him 
translate the Gospel of St. Mark into his native tongue. When 
the American missionaries, Revs. H. G. Underwood, H. G. 
Appenzeller and W. B. Scranton passed through Japan, they 
were given a few copies of St. Mark's Gospel in Korean, which 
they had in their hands when they landed at Chemulpo in 1885. 
This was one of the few cases in the history of Missions where 
the missionaries reached the country in which they were to labor, 
carrying with them God's Word in the language of the people. 

"But it was the Ross translation which laid the foundation 
of the work in Korea. Between 1883 and 1886 no less than 
15,690 copies of this translation were circulated in Korea through 
three colporteurs. From the beginning of the work of Saw the 
colporteurs was very successful. Dr. Ross writes that the first 
congregation of Korean converts were almost entirely those led 
to Christ by Saw. The Ross Version of the New Testament 
was completed and published in 1889. It was thus the circula- 
tion of God's Word which introduced Christianity into the Her- 
mit Kingdom; and it is recognized that the wonderful progress 
of the Gospel in Northern Korea is due in no small measure to 
the seed sowing of those early days. It is worthy of note that 
to-day in the city of Weju there is a strong church of 1,500 
believers with no missionary resident in the city." 

The Ross and Rijutei Versions were of necessity almost 
wholly the work of Korean scholars, being simply their trans- 
lations from the Chinese and Japanese Bibles, without the 
benefit of adequate revision by a foreigner well versed in Korean. 
However grateful we shall always feel for these pioneer attempts, 
their stilted, awkward style, abounding in Chinesisms and pro- 
vincial expressions, with frequent errors, obscure renderings. 
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queer spellings, and archaic type, caused the early Korean 
missionaries to resolve to make a new translation rather than 
waste time patching up the old. 

2. Individual versions by various missionaries, 1887-1898. 
Early in 1887 the five missionaries then on the field organized 
themselves into a Bible Committee '*in charge of the trans- 
lation, conservation, and publication of the Scriptures in Korea." 
Various books of the New Testament were assigned to be trans- 
lated separately by four men, two of them clerical and two of 
them medical missionaries; viz.: Revs. Underwood and Appen- 
zeller, and Drs. Heron and Scranton. After Dr. Heron's death 
in 1890, Rev. Jas. S. Gale was added to the Committee. By 
the end of 1892 individual versions of about two-thirds of the 
New Testament were ready for press, and were published in 
separate portions by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
during the next few years. About the same time the Rev. M. 
C. Fenwick published a limited edition of St. John with Chinese 
and Korean in parallel columns. 

In 1898 Mr. A. A. Pieters, of the American Bible Society, 
translated selections from the Book of Psalms, which were 
eagerly welcomed by the Korean church. 

From time to time, the Translators' individual drafts of 
various Epistles were published in limited editions. And of 
the first edition of the complete New Testament published 
in 1900, I Corinthians to the Revelation inclusive were in- 
dividual drafts. "This was an occasion of great rejoicing. 
A public thanksgiving service was held in the capital. The 
British and American ministers, representative missionaries 
from all parts, and the Agents of the American and British 
Bible Societies were present; specially bound copies of the New 
Testament were presented to the translators and their as- 
sistants." 

3. Production of the Official Board's Version of the New 
Testament, 1897-1904. To go back a few years, in 1893 the 
constitution of the Bible Committee had been changed and a 
Board of Official Translators elected; viz.: H. G. Underwood 
and Jas. S. Gale of the Presbyterian Mission, North, H. G. 
Appenzeller and W. B. Scranton of the Methodist Mission, 
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North, and Mr. Trollope of the Church of England Mission. 
The latter's connection with the Board was but temporary. In 
the fall of 1895, W. D. Reynolds of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission was added to the Board. At first the various members 
of the Board worked separately, preparing first drafts and 
circulating them for criticism. From 1897 on, daily sessions 
were held for a month or two in the spring and fall, so that by 
1900 the Board's Version had been completed through the Book 
of Romans. So great was the clamor of the community for 
the whole New Testament in one volume, that the Board re- 
luctantly consented to the publication of the provisional edition 
mentioned above. As it was thought this edition of the New 
Testament would supply the demand for several years, the Board 
now turned its attention to the Old Testament and took up the 
Psalms first. But hot one-third of the Psalms had been trans- 
lated when the furloughs of four out of the five members put a 
stop to Board meetings for nearly two years. 

In June, 1902 the Board of Translators and the cause of Mis- 
sions sustained a sad loss in the death of Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, 
the pioneer of the M. E. Mission, who went down with the Kuma- 
gawa Mam in a collision at sea, when on his way to attend a 
meeting of the Board at Mokpo. Another pioneer member 
of both that Mission and the Board, Dr. W. B. Scranton, was 
detained indefinitely in the United States. 

This left only two members of the Board resident in Seoul, 
Drs. Gale and Underwood; and the constitution required three 
votes to be cast for the passage of a manuscript. Hence some- 
thing had to be done to secure continuous Board Sessions. 
Negotiations were opened between the Bible Societies and the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, as a result of which Mr. Reyn- 
olds (who had been a member of the Board since 1895, but had 
been engaged in Mission work at Chunju since 1897, making 
spring and fall trips to the capital to attend sessions of the 
Translating Board) was sent back to Seoul to give his whole 
time to Bible Translation, his salary to be paid by the Bible 
Societies. At the same time pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission to assign Drs. Underwood 
and Gale Bible Translation as their chief work, **no other form 
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of Mission work to be allowed to interfere with Sessions of the 
Board." 

Rev. G. H. Jones, Ph. D., of the M. E. Mission, was elected to 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Appenzeller's death, but met with 
the Board for only six months. The new arrangements worked 
admirably, and inside of two years the Board had completed 
its authorized version of the New Testament, which was printed 
in 1904, put through a rapid revision and re-issued in permanent 
form in 1906. 

4. The translation of the Old Testament was taken up de 
novo in October, 1904. The Psalms and part of Genesis had been 
translated in daily sessions when Dr. Underwood's health gave 
way, necessitating a complete rest and absence from the field 
for several years. Dr. Gale's furlough falling due, Mr. Reyn- 
olds was left alona to carry on the work with native assistants. 
To comply with the letter of the law requiring three votes 
to be cast, the Bible Committee elected two native assistants 
full members of the Board. In the fall of 1906, Rev. A. A. 
Pieters and W. G. Cram were also elected, but the demands of 
their itinerating work prevented their serving for more than a 
few months. 

In the spring of 1907, Dr. Fox of the American Bible Society, 
and Mr. Ritson of the British and Foreign Bible Society visited 
Korea at the same time, and after conference with the Bible 
Committee authorized Mr. Reynolds with the two Korean 
members of the Board to proceed with the translation of the 
Old Testament. 

The death of Rev. W. M. Junkin at Chunju, January 2, 1908, 
caused his Mission to recall Mr. Reynolds to Chunju to fill the 
vacancy in the evangelistic work, with the express understanding, 
however, that he should give the same amount of time to Bible 
Translation as while living in Seoul. The two Koreans who 
accompanied him to Chunju and shared the toil of completing 
the Old Testament were Ye Sung Tu and Kim Chung Sam. 
The only Book of the Bible untouched by Dr. Reynolds was 
Jeremiah, which was translated by Dr. Gale and revised by 
Dr. Underwood. April 2, 1910, at S P. M. the last verse was 
translated, and with a strange commingling of sacred emotion 
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over having been spared to finish the task of translating the 
Bible, and the hilarious joy of a schoolboy when vacation 
comes, the Chunju section of the Board of Translators adjourned 
with a prayer of heartfelt thanksgiving. 

II. Methods of Work. The first plan adopted in 1887 
was to have one set of missionaries translate and another set 
revise their translations. In 1893 this plan was discarded, and 
the Official Translators circulated their first drafts for mutual 
criticism, made a second draft on the basis of these criticisms, 
and then called a meeting of the Board in daily sessions for 
final discussion and vote verse by verse. This plan, while 
ideal, proved so tedious that the second stage was eliminated, 
and the Board began revising first drafts, usually appointing 
one member to run over the portion for the next day's grind 
and put it in the best possible form. The Secretary read the 
translation aloud, verse by verse. If a verse met with no com- 
ments it became the official version of the Board. If challenged, 
as was usually the case, discussion ensued, lexicons and com- 
mentaries were consulted, renderings in Japanese and Chinese 
versions, in Latin, French, German, and for awhile Russian, 
were compared and a vote finally taken, the rendering preferred 
by the majority becoming the official version. In the more 
difficult passages of Paul's Epistles sometimes a whole morning 
would be spent on two or three verses. At the opposite ex- 
treme were the easy narrative passages in the Old Testament, 
where the day's work sometimes covered over one hundred verses. 

After the corrections had all been made, the page usually 
presented the appearance of hen-scratchings. Two neat copies 
had then to be made and carefully verified, one for the printer, 
and one for preservation. Finally, proof had to be read, once, 
twice, and sometimes thrice before the page could be **0. Ked" 
to print. 

III. Difficulties. These varied with the nationality of the 
workers — ^American, Korean and Japanese. The American 
Translators found it difficult to give the necessary time to 
translation, while the evangelistic work clamored so urgently 
for attention, and held out such alluring promises — not to 
speak of the interruptions due to house building, committee 
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meetings, Mission meetings, calls, teaching in school, Bible 
Training Classes, and Theological Seminary. They found it 
hard to get at the precise meaning of obscure passages, and to 
find adequate renderings for the polished niceties of the Greek 
or the figurative expressions of the Hebrew idiom. Passages 
like the ceremonial law, the elaborate instructions for building 
the Tabernacle, the description of the Temple, Isaiah's prophetic 
flight, Ezekiel's visions, made the translator's brain reel and his 
eye grow dim, and an attack of nervous prostration was narrowly 
averted. The task of translating the thousands of Scripture 
names took three weeks of the Board's time, and then proved 
unsatisfactory. Words with pagan ideas had to be converted 
and baptized so to speak; e. g. **sin" was not sin till found out, 
the Korean word really meaning "crime"; "Gkxl" was con- 
founded with the blue sky; "love" was the feeling of a superior 
for an inferior, so that though God might "love" us, we could 
not be said to "love" God. Such words as "atonement," 
"justification," etc. had to be coined by combining certain 
Chinese characters, or making a circumlocution in the vernacular. 

The Korean Assistant's difficulties were such as coming on 
time, keeping awake, grasping the meaning, selecting the proper 
synonym, protecting his native language from violent distor- 
tion at the foreigner's hands, copying accurately, spacing and 
spelling according to rule, when "any old way would do." 
Time and again the copyist would leave out whole verses, his 
eye being caught by the same word occurring a few columns 
further on. Bribing, coaxing, scolding, proved of no avail. 
The price of accuracy was eternal vigilance on the part of the 
foreigner. 

The Japanese typesetter's difficulties arose from the close 
resemblance between certain syllables in Korean manuscript. 
The edition of 1904 was rendered almost worse than useless by 
the presence of hundreds of typographical errors, which though 
slight in appearance either changed the sense or made nonsense. 
The famous rendering in an early English version of Gen. 3: 7, 
"they sewed fig leaves together and made themselves breeches ^^^ 
which won for that edition the nickname "Breeches Bible," 
found a parallel in the Koredn reading "Paul, following the 
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daughter of God," instead of "Paul, and Apostle according to 
the will of God!" The Japanese typesetter had substituted 
the Korean syllable dal for dut, and the proofreader, not a 
Translator, had failed to detect the error. The Board had 
to spend two weeks making out a list of errata to insert at the 
back of that edition, and the rule was passed that in future 
editions proof must be carefully read by some member of the 
Board. 

IV. Rewards. In the early days when the Translators were 
hampered by an unworkable plan of operations, the reward 
liberally dealt out by an impatient community clamoring for 
Scriptures, was such remarks as: **at this rate we shan't have the 
whole Bible for forty years!" '*Why don't you fellows get a 
move on you?" **I don't see anything so very hard in transla- 
tion," etc., etc. As a matter of fact, despite loss of time from 
furloughs and long intervals between meetings in the earlier 
stages of the work, the Board's Official Version of the New 
Testament was completed in seven and one-half years from the 
time it began joint work in daily sessions upon Matthew; and 
the Old Testament took about five and a half years. 

Now that the task is completed the Translators would be 
less, or more, than human not to feel gratiHed at such expressions 
as the following from ** Korea for Christ": '*In the preparation 
of the entire Bible for the Korean Church, a great debt of grati- 
tude is due to a number of men who have labored unceasingly 
in its production." Or this extract from a letter of the Agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society: **I am exceedingly 
glad that you have been able to complete this work; and the 
thanks of the whole missionary constituency is due you and your 
Mission." 

But apart from and above all such gratifying expressions 4s 
the reward of a happy consciousness of having done something 
to give the Word of God to a people so glad to get it and so fond 
of reading and studying the Bible. Dr. Gale says in his delight- 
ful book, ** Korea in Transition," **The writer counts it among 
his choicest privileges that he has had a share in its transla- 
tion." 
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And best reward of all, when the King's servants — preachers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, translators, who have labored together 
to bring Korea to Christ — stand before their Lord and say: 
** We are unprofitable servants; we have done that which was our 
duty to do," mayhap our Lord will say to us, too, "Well done, 
good and faithful servants, ye have been faithful over a few 
things; I will make you rulers over many things: enter ye into 
the joy of your Lord." 
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Thb Cloistbr Book won Shut-in Wobshippbbs. By David Jamea BurreU, 
D.D^LL.D. Minister to the Marble Collegiate Church, N. Y. Ameri- 
can Tract Sodety. 1909. 

The point of difference in this book is that it gives a complete service — 
lessons, hymns, prayers, etc., as well as the sermon. There are twenty-eix 
sermons and settings, aind all are good. Evidently some congregation^ 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line get good gospel. Elders and others called 
on to supply vacant pulpits might well avail themselves of the material here 
offered. 

D. P. McGbacht. 

Thb Faith of a Modbrn Chbistian. By Jamee Orr, D. D. Pp. 240. 
Hodder and Stoughton, New York. 

The author describes this book very well in his preface. "The papers 
are simple, direct, unpretentious, and are addressed not to scholars and theo- 
logians, but to those who have little time and taste for learned disquisition, 
who yet are interested in the battle that is going on in Church and world 
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about central matters." In this style he discusses the Scriptures, the Ftob- 
lems of the Old Testament and of the Gospels, Miracles, the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection of Jesus, the Early Church, Protestantism and Romanism, 
Christianity and Modem Science, and several other important themes. The 
book is not in a class with Dr. Orr's greatest books, yet I have found it both 
inteiesting and helpful. He gives many valuable Scripture references to 
the subjects under discussion. As I glance back throu^ the book I find I 
have marked many passages to which I wish to turn again. This is a geo^aUy 
good criterion of the impression a book has left on me. 

Here is a paragraph on the last page which is worth pond^ing: "The 
teachers of our new theologies are never under a greater mistjike than when 
they imagine that it is the preaching of this old Gospd of the Grace of God— 
old, yet ever new—which is alienating the modem worid from the churches. 
It is not the preaching of this Gospel which is emptying the churches, but 
the want of it." 

Waj/tmel L. laxQjM. 

Light fbom thb Ancient East. By Adolf Dtitmnann^ D. D. Translated 
bv Lionel R. M. Strachan, M. A.. Enn^ish lecturer m the Universil^ of 
Heidelberg. Formerly scholar or St. John's College, Oxford. Hodder 
and Stou^ton. Pp. aL., 614. 

Dr. Deissmann made two visits to the East. On his second journey, he 
visited the principal cities in Asia Minor, Syria, Galilee, Samaria, Gudae- 
wanee Lower Egypt. 

The volume before us is the publication of many of the recent texts brou^t 
to light by the excavation of many places in the East. The design of ^e 
author is to show the importance of the non4iterary written materials in the 
Roman Empire in the period which led up to and witnessed the rise and 
early development of Christianity from the time of Alexander to Diocletian 
or Constantine. 

He makes use of the newly discovered inscriptions on stone, texts on pa- 
pyrus and on potsherds to throw new light on the New Testament. Out 
of the great abundance of these texts foimd m the remams of ancient cities, 
towns and villages, he selects ^ose of "non-literary folks," of the middle 
and lower classes. These remains in letters of non-christian peasants, ar- 
tisans, soldiers, slaves and mothers, telling of their cares and labors, will 
serve to correct the picture of the ancient world which we have formed by 
viewing it, hitheito, exclusively from above." 

The volume has Hve chapters. 

Chap. I. "The Discovery and Nature of the New Texts." He gives an 
account of the inscriptions on stone, bronze, wax tablets, scribblings on walls, 
texts on coins and medals, on papyrus, and has enumerated the great masteis 
who have collected and deciphered them. The brief section on the papyri 
is especially interesting — ^the description of the plant, its natural habitat, 
its artificial culture, the mention of preparing the papyrus sheet for wnting, 
their character and value "not so much of ancient art and hterature as there 
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lies buried, but all the ancient life, actual and tangible, that ia waiting to be 
given to the world once more." 

Chapter II. "The Language of the New Testament Illustrated from the 
New Texts." The author, in common with the best recent grammarians, 
holds that the language of the New Testament is colloquial Greek, and in 
the majority of cases the more or less popular colloquial language. He gives 
many illustrations of the identity of New Testament Greek with Hellenistic 
colloquial Greek, in its phonology, accidence and vocabulary. 

He estimates the total niunber of exclusively BibUcal words, that is those 
found in the Septuagint and New Testament, as not more than one per 
cent, of the 5,000 New Testament words, not more than 50 will prove to be 
ultimately "Christian" or "Biblical" Greek words. He shows that many 
of the words once set down in such Lexicons as Thayer and Cramer, as ex- 
clusively Biblical, occurring in the Septuagint and New Testament alone, 
have been foimd in common colloquial use in the pi^yri, ostracava of New 
Testament times. He enumerates over thirty of these. "The number of 
specifically New Testament words at any rate has been enormously over 
estimated by the statisticians." Christianity showed its power not so much 
in ccining new words, as in tranrforming old ones, of which he gives several 
examples. 

Lastly, in this chapter, he gives, what he thinks is the parallelism in the 
style of these new texts and the New Testament, but being examples of the 
poptdar narratwe style, noted in the language €i the people. "The New 
Testament has become the Book of the Peoples because it began by being 
the Book of the People." Being a book for the people the author deprecates 
the publishLng of it "in sumptuous editions with costly engravings and 
expensive binding." It is in the place to which its nature entitles it, when 
we enter an attic room in a large city and "Hnd there some poor old lady 
reading her New Testament beside the few fuchias and geraniums on the 
window-sill," or in a wounded man's knapsack during the war between 
Russia and Japan." 

Chapter HI. "The New Testament as Literature, Illustrated by the 
New Texts." 

At the outset, the author draws a sharp distinction between a letter and 
epMe — a distinction rather difHcult for us, accustomed as we are to regard 
the two as synonymous. A letter is a norirUterary means of communication 
in writing, confidential and personal in its nature, and never intended for 
any kind of publicity — "an anticipation of modem conversation by telephone." 
An epistle is a literary, artistic letter, where contents are intended for the 
public. The letter has one reader in view: the epistle, many — the more the 
better. In the New Testament we have both non-literary letters and literary 
epistles. To the former class belong all the letters of Paul." St. Paul wag 
not a writer of epistles, but of letters; he was not a literary man." He speakg 
of the non-literary Paul, who wrote no epistles, but letters — "no books o. 
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pamphlets for the world, or even for Christendom/' but merely "confidential 
pronouncements/' 

He thinks "almost all the mistakes in the study of St. Paul's life and work 
have arisen from neglect of the fact that his writings are non-literary and 
letter-like in character." The criticism of Paul's writings have been hither- 
to determined by that to the Romans. In regard to the "prison writings," 
i. e. Colossians, Philemon and Ephesians, he holds that Ephesians is really a 
letter to the Laodiceans — that all three were written during an imprisonment 
in Ephesus, of which imprisonment careful readers will find evidence in Paul's 
letters. The Ephesian theory of these letters will open up new possibilities 
of accounting for the pastoral epistles. 

These non-literary letters were nused to the dignity of hterature by the 
piety of the churches that made them accessible to entire Christendom in 
multiplied copies. They became sacred literature later by being received 
among the books of the New Testament, then in process of formation. In 
James and Peter and Jude we find veritable epistles, as proved by the "ad- 
dressee," which are evidence of a great circle of readers. The authors des- 
patched a number of copies of a pamphlet to their readers, and not a single 
copy. 

From this distinction between a non-literary letter and a literary epistle, 
the author attempts to trace the literary development of "Primitive Chris- 
tianity." It began with the "non-literary Jesus," who neither wrote nor dic- 
tated a line. Side by side with him stands the non-literary Paul. This 
is the creative and earliest. In it Christianity had no effective connection 
with the upper classes. It began in the lower classes, which it addressed in 
the popular languages of the day. 

This was followed by the conservative literary period. Here it is still 
addressed to the lower classes, not to the cultured. It either creates for itself 
a new form, or employs the artless form of prose aheady in use among Jews 
and pagans. In the books of this period we sometimes have the tone of the 
country and provincial towns dominant; sometimes that in which ^e cos- 
mopolitan prevails. In the Gospels the colour is that of the country, and 
James is the echo of the Synoptic Gospels, "best understood in the open air 
beside the piled sheaves of a harvest field." In Luke, especially in the "Acts," 
we have the transition from the tone of the country and provincial town to 
the cosmopolitan. The tone and coloring of the epistles of Peter, and Jude, 
and the Revelation of John is the cosmopolitan. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews we see "Christianity has moved from its 
native stratum and is seeking to acquire culture." It diows us "Christianity 
preparing for a flight from its native levels into the higher regions of culture, 
and we are conscious of the beginnings of a Christian world-literature." 

It is ''the first tolerably clear example of a literature which still, like the 
old popular writings, appealed only to Christians and not to the whole world, 
but was consciously dictated by theological interests, and dominated (quite 
unlike the letters of Paul) by theological methods and the endeavor to attain 
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beauty of form.'' Next the close of the New Testament follows the con- 
tinuous stream of popular Christian literature. 

The subject of Chapters IV-V are respectively, "Social and Religious 
History, in the New Testament, illustrated from the New Texts," and "Retro- 
spect — ^Future Work of Research." The limits of space forbid speaking of 
these chapters in detail. He emphasizes in the last chapter the great need 
and lack of preparation of an adequate Lexicon to the New Testament. He 
asserts that there is no manual Greek Lexicon that "takes adequate account 
. . . of the enormous additions to our statistical materials furnished by 
the new texts." 

The volume is a great storehouse of information relative to the discovery, 
publication and translation of the new texts unearthed in recent excavations. 
The reproduction of the autograph letters is m fine form, the translations 
into English idiomatic and exact, not often striking. The printer's best 
art is seen in the entire volume. The toot notes abound, illustrating many 
statements in the text; the type is large and clear. The subject matter 
contains 420 pages, followed by six "appendices," and six indices, which 
greatly facilitate immediate reference to anything in the volume. 

If one wishes to get at least a taste of the popular Greek of New Testament 
times, let him read the original of the twenty-seven letters reproduced in 
this volume. One thing, he will find "chairein," which occurs but rarely in 
salutations in the New Testament, in nearly every one of these. For another 
thing, he will Hnd many of the words long confined in Lexicons to Biblical 
Greek alone in these letters. It would be a rare book in which one would 
agree entirely with the author, and not note dissent from some views presented 
in the discussion of the subjects in hand. 

C. C. Hersman. 

Hints and Helps in the Study of Some of the Neglected Parts of the 
Bible. No. 1. Job, Daniel, Ecclesiastes. By Rev. R, R. Houston. 
Houston Printing and Manufacturing House, Hampton, Va. Pp. 51. 
Price, 25 cents per copy; $2.50 per dozen. 

In a day when the ignorance of the Bible on the part of those who should 
know is significant enough to elicit the interest and concern of our educators 
and thinkers generally it is gratifying to note the large amount of Bible 
study conducted in the colleges under the guidance of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the preparation of helps for Bible study by our 
ministers and others. I recall in this connection the excellent series of hand- 
books issued by the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., New York, 
and, among other books that might be mentioned, "Synthetic Bible Studies" 
by Dr. Gray, Dean of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. Mr. Houston, 
the author of this less pretentious series of studies, is an honored minister of 
the Southern Presb3rterian Church, living at Troutville, Va. He has excellent 
qualifications for this kind of work. He inherited scholarly tastes, specialized 
in Hebrew and during a ministry of many years has been always an original 
thinker. All this appears in the studies now in print. The books selected 
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for treatment are certainly neglected books of Scripture, even though one of 
them, the Book of Job, has been declared by Carlyle to be "the greatest 
poem in the world's great literatures/' The other two are in the class of 
noble literature, and all possess, as constituent parts of the Old Testament 
Canon, great lessons for us. Books so difHcult of interpretation give place 
for wide divergence of view and it is too much to expect that the reader 
will always agree with the author, but he will Hnd the evidence of scholarship 
throughout and much that is suggestive and helpful in these pages. The 
price places the studies in the reach of all. 

J. Gray McAllister. 

Chrutianitt and Labour. By the Rev, WiUiam Muir, M. A,, B. £)., B, L • 
Hoddor A Stoughton, Publishers, New York and London. 316 pages. 

Here is a book well worth, not only reading, but a careful study. It is a 
good book to be in the library of a young minister. It is deserving the place 
of a by-study in the theolo^cal seminary. Indeed, any minister who is 
ambitious to make his ministry, not an echo of the dim past, but a message to 
^e living present, must concern himself with the things discussed in this vol- 
ume. 

To be sure it is another of the many books on a "burning question," but 
it is saner than some that have been published on the same general theme, 
for in addition to the array of facts which anyone may get by living with the 
labor problem, the author has a diagnosis that goes behind the symptoms, 
and offers a solution that is not spasmodic, but permanent and oonstruotive. 

It is such an easy thing to become hysterical over the church and the work- 
ing-man, and such a popular thing to say just now that the church does not 
care for the working-man, that we are in danger of mistaking declamation for 
information, and frenzy for facts. The average working-man who is out of 
the church, deep down in his heart knows he is there, not because the church 
wants him to stay out, but because he prefers to stay out, and because if he 
comes, he must come as any other sinner, humbly confessing his sins and seek- 
ing God's mercy. 

It may be seriously doubted whether the Church is wise in singling out any 
class of people, because of their peculiar vocation, as the special object of its 
concern. 

Jesus never did. To him, people were not millionaires and paupers, cap- 
italists and working-men; they were people, and He had one gospel for all 
That church is best equipped for its misnon whose attitude to men is the 
Saviour's attitude, and which makes as little as possible of earthly and class 
distinctions. 

This is not saying that such books as this which Mr. Muir has given us 
are not valuable, for they are immensely valuable. Neither is it saying that 
the Church should not strive to break down any prejudice, wherever it exists, 
founded on the belief that it does not care for any class of people, and is not 
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¥dlling to go to the full length and lunit of its ability in genuine interest and 
unselfish service to this class. 

The author of "Christianity and Labour" would no doubt say "Amen" 
to all this; for he stands by Christian fundamentals in the treatment of his 
subject. He has no solution but the gospel for the labor problem. He knows 
what he is talking about. He has been the pastor of churches in which there 
were large numbers of working-men. With a heart keenly S3rmpathetic for 
all the injustices from which working-men suffer; with a judgment strong 
enough to be dispassionate; and with a Hrm faith in the power of the gospel 
of Christ to meet all human needs, he handles his subject in such a way as 
to make his book of great value both to the church and to working-men. 

There are six chapters, entitled "The Problem"; "The Labourer as a 
Slave"; "The Labourer as a Serf"; "The Labourer as a Servant"; "The 
Labourer as an Employee"; and "The Christian Ideal." At the outset 
he declares that "the wisdom and grace of Christ are alone sufficient for the 
needs and yearnings of our age." 

He regards the labor problem not merely as an economic question, but also 
as moral and spiritual, and insists that the labor 4)roblem is but a part of "the 
still more imiversal problem of sin." 

With a strong hand he sketches the wrongs society inflicts on labor, and 
sa3rs: " It is nothing short of a tragedy when a man of fifty, stiU young at heart, 
and in many ways as fit as ever he was, finds that he can no longer expect to 
get work at his own trade, but must join the mournful ranks of the casual and 
unskilled labourers." 

While insisting that "the gospel alone can provide the true and Hnal solu- 
tion," he reuses the question whether "the Christianity of the churches" is 
the same as "the Christianity of Christ." 

He insists that in Christianity alone can be found the reconciliation of the 
two great social tendencies of the age — ^individualism and collectivism; be- 
cause in the gospel there is nethier, but Christ \b all and in all, and so it is that 
in Christianity alone Capital and Labor can find a common ground, so that 
nothing need be lost. 

After sketching the rise of the labourer from slave to serf, from serf to serv- 
ant, and from servant to employee and citizen, Mr. Muir, in his chapter on 
"The Christian Ideal" proceeds to discuss the solution. He insists that we 
have not reached anything "like finality in the upward march of the labourer 
from the depths of his bondage." 

Passing by co-operation, profit-sharing, tenement-house reform, and various 
other devices to better the condition of the working-man, he insists that more 
important than all else is the gospel's development of personality. 

In order that the Christian ideal may be realized, he lays down certain 
conditions which he regards as fundamental. "The daily work of the labourer 
ought to be recognized as his divine vocation;" "The dignity and importance 
of the labourer's place in the social organism must be fully recognized and 
acquiesced in ungrudgingly"; "The labourer ought to receive a living wage 
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as the fruit of his labor;" "There ought to be some adequate provision for 
the labourer when he is no longer fit for work " ; "There ought to be some pro- 
vision for the application of compulsory arbitration to labor disputes." 

In addition to all else, there is needed the revival which will improve, not 
only the man's condition, but the man; this Christianity must do. "There 
is always something of the inHnite in man, no matter how far he may have 
drifted from God; and when he fails in his quest, the blackest shadow which 
falls on his wasted life is that of a perverted ideal." 

James I. Vancb. 

Thb Galax Gathsrbbs. By Rev. E. O. OtierrarU, D. D. Price, $1.00. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 

This is the title of an interesting and entertaining book by our own Dr. 
Guerrant. It contains 216 pages of stirring facts told in such a way as to 
make one wish that every Presbyterian should read it. 

Dr. Guerrant is too well-known to the public to need any further introduc- 
tion. Not to know of Dr. Guerrant and the seventy odd missionaries doing 
work in the mountuns of North Carolina, Kentucky and the Virginias, 
argues oneself unknown. For many years. Dr. Guerrant has given himself 
to the moimtain work, and the book now presented to the public comes from 
a heart full of love for that work which he has helped so greatly to develop. 
Some twenty years ago this writer heard Dr. Guerrant at one of his Seminary 
class reunions. He was fresh from a mountain trip. The fire and energy 
and interest in this part of the Home Mission work were contagious. That 
same feeling is imputed by the reading of this book. 

There are some fifty sketches of these "American Highlanders." They 
are indeed an account of the "Gospel among the Highlanders." 

"Galax Gatherers" takes its name from the occupation of some of the 
people in the moimtains of North Carolina. "The Galax is a wild foliage 
plant which grows on the bleak sides and summits of the big mountains 
of North Carolina. It has a rich green color in the summer, which deepens 
into a splendid bronze as the winter approaches. These leaves (about the 
size of a colt's foot) are used in the homes of the rich people in the cities for 
decoration. During the fall and winter the poor people find employment 
and small compensation in gathering the leaves and selling them at from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents a thousand." 

With these Galax gatherers as a type, Dr. Guerrant in simple but effective, 
entert^ning, and at times thrilling narrative, tells of the progress of the 
Gospel among them. In so doing he gives us an insight into their customs, 
mode of living, who they are, what possibilities are in them, such as one can 
find nowhere else. 

The effect of the reading is to strengthen one's faith in the power of the 
simple Gospel, to stimulate and incite one to do more for advancing Christ's 
Kingdom among these people, to be grateful for the existence and work of the 
Soul Winners' Society, and to express obligation to Dr. Guerrant for taking 
the Church at large into his confidence and experience. Indeed the effect of 
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reading this book is very much the same as that produced by reading ''Twice 
Bom Men." It is the sort of Apologetics the world wants or needs to-day. 

Dr. Guerrant writes in a pleasing style. He goes simply but directly to the 
subject and paints the picture that impresses itself upon your soul and mind, 
like many ministers, Dr. Guerrant has a keen sense of humor that is not al- 
ways repressed. It is well that it is not. It adds to the other attractions of 
the author. Let every minister read the book; he will be a better Home 
(Mountain) Missionary. Let every Christian read it; he will be a more liberal 
and sympathetic giver to the Mission work of the Church as represented 
by these people in whose veins flows good old Anglo-Saxon blood. 

An "Introduction" by Dr. W. W. Moore, after his own inimitable manner 
adds to the book. 

Drs. Lilly, McCorkle, Patton, Bryan, Prof. Gordon, Mrs. Mary Hoge 
Wardlaw, Mrs. Judd and Mrs. Wells, whose names speak for themselves, 
contiibute short articles to the work. A most valuable contribution is a 
map of the mountain regions of the four States in which the Soul Winners' 
Society has its missions. Dr. Guerrant has been ably assisted by his daughter 
Grace, in the preparation of the work, and she deserves special commendation 
for what she has done. 

F. T. McFaden. 

The Student's Old Testament. The Sermons, Epistles and Apocalptses 
OF Israel's Prophets from the Beginning of the Assyrian Period to the 
End of the Maccabean Struggle. By CharJea Foster Keni, Ph,D, Woolsey 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. With Maps and 
Chronological Charts. New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1910. 8vo.; 
pp. XXV., 616. $2.75, net. 

Our estimate of this book is very well indicated in the following terse sen- 
tences of a recent writer: "If one is able to ignore the existence of predictive 
prophecy, to consider prophecy, when it is not ethical and based on a belief 
concerning God^s nature, to be for the most part mere hope, to assign Pro- 
fessor Kent's dates to the prophecies, to exscind verses and clauses for the 
reasons given in the foot-notes, and radically to change the text without any 
textual authority for doing so, then one can accept as adequate Professor 
Kent's account of the origin and development of the prophet and his character- 
ization and history of Messianic prophecy. But not otherwise." 

The fact is, a book like this is the occasion of deep sorrow to one who 
heartily believes the Bible to be what our Standards affirm it is. The base- 
less conclusions asserted again and again without submitting any satisfying 
evidence are irritating and the — ^we hate to use the word but we are con- 
strained to do so — ^the violent liberties which are taken with the text of God's 
word provoke a feeling of mingled indignation and grief. We are aware that 
it is considered very impolite to speak in anything but most respectful terms 
of such a work as this. But we believe the book, except for its beautiful 
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mapt and well printed chronological tables, to be worthlees to the serious 
student of God's Word. To the uninformed and immature it is worse than 
useless — it is misleading to the most serious degree. 

Thbbon H. Rice. 

Revelation and Inspiration. By James Orr, M, A,, D, D, Pn^essor of 
Apologetics and Systematic Theology in the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 8vo.: pp. XII., 224. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1910. 

A very instructiye and interesting book, on a vital and burning question 
of the present day, written in very dear and genial style, by a man thoroughly 
informed and keenly alive to the issues which are at present pressing on men 
for settlement. There is here clear statement, illuminative exposition and 
careful treatment. And it is a Uttle book which can be read almost at a 
sitting. 

In our judgment, however. Dr. Orr has fallen into the common habit of 
our day of taking up towards the radical critics a too respectful attitude. 
He is so much disinclined to be the least bit unfair or illiberal that he is not 
vigorous enough in his pushing of his case against the foe. 

The book while delighting the friends of truth in many things, disappoints 
them at the last; for he denies the inerrancy of the Bible. And so the battle 
goes. Even stalwarts are stumbling on the high places of the field. It is 
time to "watch and fight and pray." 

Theron H. Rice. 

"The Mission and Ministration of the Holy Spirit." By Arthur Clev^ 
land Downer, Published by T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

This recent volume of 340 pages, is valuable chiefly for its comprehensive- 
ness. Beginning with "The Theology of the Holy Spirit," and "The Work 
of the Holy Spirit before the Incarnation," it proceeds through eleven other 
chapters to cover all the various phases of the Spirit's life and work, as pre- 
sented in the New Testament, closing with a chapter on "The Completion 
of the Spirit's Work" in the sanctification and endless development of the 
Saints in Paradise. 

I know no other book which attempts to present the Person and Work of 
the Holy Spirit and his relations to the Church and the world in so com> 
prehensive, systematic and proportionate a manner. The author's style, too, 
is good, and he presents his matter in a succinct and interesting way. 

Of course, being an English minister of the Established Church, his point 
of view is that of the Church of England in regard to Confirmation and the 
like. He indicates in his preface that he considers his chapter on "The 
Nature of the Pentecostal Gift" the most characteristic and valuable part 
of the work. It is a rich and interesting chapter. I was surprised, though, 
to note the author's belief that it was the "wind" that "filled the house," 
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not "the sound.'' A part of his comment on "They were all HUed with the 
Holy Ghost" is as follows: "The whole house was filled with the Presence, 
as in the vision of Isaiah; the whole Church immersed in this glorious Baptism, 
and consequently each member, submerged with the rest beneath its waves, 
is personally filled." It sounds horribly flippant, but if this last sentence 
means anything, it means that each one swallowed enough to fill him, for 
in no other conceivable way could a "submerged" man be "personally filled." 

Egbert W. Smith. 
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SOUTH 

ATLANTIC LIFE 

INS. CO. 



HTHE POSSIBILITY of 

* your becoming permanently 
disabled is now provided for in 
our new contract. It pays 
YOU if you are disabled — 
pays your LOVED ONES if 
you die. Can you risk another 
day without this protection? 
See at once Mr. R. A. McLeod, 
the Seminary agent for the 
company. 

SOUTH 
ATLANTIC 

LIFE INS. CO. 

EDMUND STRUDVVICK. President. 
RICHMOND. VA. 

A. O. SWINK, 

MANAGER FOR VIRGINIA 



{Trade with these firms and mention Union Semingr^.^ 
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J. A. CONNELLY A. E. CHAPMAN 
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J. A. CONNF.1 ,1 Y & 
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COMPANY 
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Real Rstate 

Sales 






Loans Rentals 
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Competent men in charge of each de- 
partment, guaranteeing careful considera- 
tion to every transaction, large or small. 


• 






Special Attention Given to 


■ 




the Collection of Rents. 
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905 EAST MAIN STREET. 
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Telephones: Madison 3361 — 3362. 
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RICHMOND, . - - - VIRGINIA 
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